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No. 1052 8. 
Dated Lahore, 10th October 1876. 


From 
W. -M. YOUNG, Esquire, 
Seit.Secy. to Finl. Commissioner, Punjab. 


To 
LEPEL GRIFFIN, Esquire, 


Offg. Secy. to Government Punjab. 


IT am desired to submit herewith Mr, Purser’s final 

Report delayed by Settle. Teport on the revised settlement of the 

ment Commissioner. ontgomery district, with the Settlement 
Commissioner’s No. 46 M., dated 25th August 1876. 


2. In paragraph 17 of his letter Mr. Lyall apologizes for 
the long time the report.has heen in his hands, viz., from 
January 1875 to 25th August 1876. The Financial Commis- 
sioner thinks that the reasons given are sufficient, and would 
add that the delay allowed another season to elapse, during 
which he was able to inferm himself regarding the working of 
the fluctuating system of assessment in Montgomery, from 
which some advantage will be reaped, as the question of 
introducing it-into the Mooltan district is under consideration, 


8. Mr. Purser’s report is most exhaustive and complete. 
Completeness of the report. ‘he physical features of the district, its 
history and natural products, are all 
described with a minuteness which shows the depth of Mr. 
Purser’s reading, and reflects great credit on his diligence and 
powers of observation; and the chapters on the customs of the 
people, the breeds of cattle and their diseases, and the 
agriculture of the district are most valuable. The Financial 
Commissioner has never seen a report so replete with informa- 
tion on these subjects, 


4, The assessment of the Montgomery and Gugera tahsils 

eens was effected by Mr. C. A. Roe under the 

orders of the Settlement Commissioner, 

Mr. Prinsep, in 1871. These assessments were subsequently 

reported and sanctioned by Government in 1873. The Dipél- 

pur and Pakpattan tahsils were assessed byMr. Purser in 1873. 
1 


ii 


The assessments were fully discussed in the separate reports of 
the settlement officers, and it is only necessary to offer a few 
remarks on their working since the date of sanction, especially 
with reference to the system of fluctuating assessment of canal- 
irrigated lands introduced into the Sutlej tahsils, 


5. In paragraph 11 of his review Mr, Lyall shows that 
Fluctuating system of the irrigated area in these tahsils during 
assessments in Dipélpur the years 1874—1876 has been somewhat 
Sn ESRD AEM: in excess of Mr. Purser’s estimate, while 
his estimate of the average incidence of the fluctuating revenue 
was too high. The differential rates appear to have tended to 
diminish the cultivation of the higher rated kharif crops; but 
Mr. Lyall thinks the decrease only temporary, except in regard 
to rice cultivation, and that the class of crops cultivated will 
gradually improve. The canal villages ‘are now paying 
between 50 and 60 percent. more revenue than they paid before 
the revised settlement, and this fact should weigh, Mr. Lyall 
thinks, against increasing the rates when the term of five years, 
for which they have been temporarily sanctioned, shall have 
expired. The Financial Commissioner agrees with Mr. Lyall 
in thinking that the fluctuating rates include both owner’s and 
occupier’s rates—a fact which may be inferred from the jagirdérs 
being allowed-to take half the fluctuating rate in jdgir villages, 
and that the alternative suggested by Mr, Purser in part IL., 
chapter IT., paragraph 35 of his report for levying an owner’s 
rate over and above the fiuctuating assessment cannot be 
adopted, though the consolidated rates may be revised. 


6. The Financial Commissioner concurs in Mr. Lyall’s 
Workin _ Opinion that the new system ig on the 
pee inner whole working well. The reports on the 
annual measurements by the patwaris show that the difficulties 
connected with this part.of the system are being gradually over- 
come. Whether the fluctuating rate is paid by the tenant, as 
anticipated by Mr. Purser (in the paragraph above quoted), or 
whether as Mr. Lyall thinks (paragraph 11) the proprietor has 
had to lower his rents, and thus virtually bear a portion of the 
charge, there can be no doubt that the new system. is fairer 
than the old, and better suited to the circumstances of the tract. 
In view of the remarks contained in the preceding paragraph, 
Mr. Egerton is of opinion that great caution will be required 
before raising the present crop rates. It must be remembered 
that the cost of cleaving the long water-courses is unusually 
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heavy heré, and that the profits of agriculture are much 
diminished from this cause. If at any future time rAjbuhas are 
made which will diminish the length of the zaminddrs’ water- 
courses, the rates may be fairly revised. 
7 Mr. Purser in the same paragraph presumes that the 
contribution towards the extra cesses to 
Extra cessesincanal-irri- be paid out of land revenue under the 
earns orders of the Government of India, Re- 
venue, Agriculture and Commerce, No. 803, dated 29th 
September 1873, is to be made only as regards the fluctuating 
revenue. The Financial Commissioner has no doubt that this 
was the intention, 
8. The remarks of the Settlement Commissioner in 
paragraphs 4 and 5 of his review on 
wee of river the subject.of the indebtedness of the 
; agricultural classes are worthy of atten- 
tion, This indebtedness appears to have occurred principally 
in the river-side villages owing to failure of sailib. The 
proposal for a fluctuating system of assessment in these villages, 
with a view to meeting the uncertainty of the floods, was 
not approved by Government, principally on account of the 
large increase of work which would be thrown on the district 
staff. With a river frontage of more than 400 miles, formed 
by one bank of the Sutlej and two of the Ravi nearly through- 
out the whole length of the district, it is manifest that such a 
system would have been difficult to work. As, however, the 
condition of the villages on the river banks must always be 
precarious, the present fixed assessment must be watched with 
great care, and the district officer should pay attention to Mr. 
Lyall’s remarks in paragraphs 6, 7 and 8 of his review, and 
adopt the suggestion for the maintenance of a village register 
for the river circles, and promptly apply measures for relief where 
they are called for. 


9, Mr Lyall’s remarks (in paragraph 9) regarding up- 
land wells falling out of use also deserve 
the careful attention of the district 
officer. The absence of any feeling of joint responsibility in vil- 
lages which are composed of isolated wells, renders it necessary 
to investigate the individual cases of failure, and for Govern- 
ment to assume the function of the village community in regard 
to a re-distribution of the demand, or, in such cases as those 
noted by Mr. Lyall, to remit the revenue on the fallen well. 


Banger well. 
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10. The main cause of a considerable portion of the diffi- 
Scantiness of population, CUulties attending cultivation in Montgo- 
mery lies in the absence of competition, 
arising from scantiness of population. Mr. Purser has an 
excellent paragraph (57, part I, chapter 1V) on the subject of 
tenants’ rent. He states that he has “ seen wells close together, 
owned practically by the same persons, and similar in every 
respect, of which one pays one-fourth and another one-fifth 
share.” He accounts for this by custom. The Financial 
Commissioner would rather account for it by absence of com- 
petition. Itis this also which makes cultivators leave- their 
lands on slight provocation, although no doubt the migratory 
character of the people described by Mr. Purser in part IT, 
chapter I., paragraph 18, is produced by other causes. This 
question has an important bearing on the grant of waste lands, 
regarding which a fow remarks are necessary. 


11. In part III., paragraph 13, Mr. Purser describes 
Lessees of Government 2 manner in which, under orders of 
waste lands. yovernment, the status of lessees of Gov- 
ernment waste lands has to be determined. 

The arrangement was not completed before Mr. Purser left 
the district, and a report has been submitted as to the manner 
in which the orders have been carried out, In regard to future 
grants of such land there has been some correspondence, which 
resulted in caution being enjoined, lest by affording too ready 
inducement to cultivators to Jeaye their old cultivation the 
condition of existing villages should be endangered. Mr, Lyall 
in paragraph 10 of his review, advocates a more liberal policy 
in regard to the grant of proprietary right in such grants than 
that represented by the rules now in force. The Financial 
Commissioner observes that there is no intention of treating 
grantees illiberally, but he is of opinion that itis not advisable, 
-as a general rule, for Government to part with its proprietary 
right in anticipation of lands being brought under cultivation. 
It is difficult to ascertain beforehand what the ‘intention of 
the lessee is, and it is better not to place large tracts of land in 
the hands of applicants without any assurance that they will 
utilize them for cultivation, There is no difficulty in surren- 
dering the rights of Government when it is found that the 
lessee has improved the land and the lessee is protected from loss 
by the terms of the lease—(see appendia XIX., of Directions 
to Collectors). In some cases the grantees after obtaining the 
land have, it is believed, cut down and sold the growth of timber 
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upon it, and never undertaken cultivation. It does not appear 
that the existing lease rules deter applicants from coming 
forward ; even if this were to some extent the case, the difficulty 
above noticed of obtaining tenants would be a sufficient argu- 
ment against affording the additional inducements advocated 
by Mr.« Lyall by a change in the existing procedure in the 
direction indicated, 


In part II, chapter I, paragraph 20, Mr. Purser 
proposes certain restrictions on the lease of waste lands. The 
orders, issied by Government on this subject sufficiently 
provide for caution being exercised in grants of this nature. 


12. In part IJ; chapter II, paragraph 76, Mr. Purser 
doubts if the system of protected leases 
for new wells is applicable to the Mont- 
gomery district, and, at all events, that some special considera- 
tion is necessary in such cases, as the term “ unirrigated rates,” 
at which the new wells are ordinarily assessed during the term 
of the lease, represents in Montgomery so very small a rate. 
Mr. Lyall (paragraph 10) is in favor of entire exemption from 
all but unirrigated rates for five years, and thereafter would 
assess the new wells for the term of the lease at one-half the 
ordinary well rates of the circle, The Financial Commissioner 
agrees in the Settlement Conimissioner’s proposal. 


13. In part I, chara es pfragraph 61, Mr, Purser 
\ ing inferior emarks.that there is no rule prescribing 
ee Saher ors what crops a tenant should valivate: 
Entries have in some cases been made in the records to the 
effect that if the tenant grows inferior crops, or lets the crops dry 
up, they are to pay the same rent as in the previous year. This 
subject is interesting, inasmuch as a similar question has 
lately arisen in other districts, and it has been questioned whether 
the landlord has any remedy other than a suit for damages ; 
and the Financial Commissioner is inclined to think that unless 
the Tenancy Act is amended, the course adopted by Mr. Purser 
is the best one to employ during settlement operations, 


Proteotive pattahs. 


14, The levy of dharat, mentioned in Mr. Purser’s pre- 
vious paragraph, has formed the subject 
ofa separate reference to Government, 
and it has been decided that when the dues are levied m return 
for weighment made, and recorded in the settlement papers, 
their levy should not be interfered with. 


Dharat, 
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15, In part II, chapter II, paragraph 69, Mr. Purser 
Formation of separate States that waste lands in excess of the re- 
chaks under section 27, Act quirementsofthe people have been insome 
BAA ct 18th instances formed and separately assessed 
under section 27 of the Punjab Land Revenue Act, The peo- 
ple were generally unwilling to part with such lands; hence in 
some cases a higher assessment has been fixed than would be 
warranted by the extent of cultivation. If any of these villages 
hereafter clamour for reduction, they should, as Mr. Purser 
remarks, be made to pay for relief by giving up waste land, 


16. The table showing the revenue from all sources, from 
Revenue of the dietrice 1857-58 to 1872-73, which has been 
from 1857-58 to 1872-73. realized from the district, appended to the 
previous paragraph, is very instructive. The increase has been 
upwards of 40 per cent. 


17, The village administration paper was embodied in the 
different records of the settlement in the 
manner preseribed by Mr. Prinsep. Mr. 
Purser comments upon the inconvenience of this. The rules 
under the Punjab Land Revenue Act prescribe its compilation 
as a separate record. 


18. A record of tribal customs has been prepared, in the 

The record of tribal cus- preparation of which, as was right, atten- 

toms, tion has been paid especially to known 

precedents, The series of questions framed in order to supply 

a basis for such records, which is now before Government, will 
greatly facilitate the preparation of this record in future, 


19. In Mr. Purser’s remarks on river law (part IIT, para- 
graph 14), he states thatit will be better, in 
the case of the Bah4walpur boundary, to 
keep to the old deep stream rule, unlesssomespecial case is made 
out. The orders of Government, however,which have been since 
communicated, are not in accordance with this suggestion. 


The wajib-ul-arz. 


River law. 


20, The remarks of Mr. Purser in paragraph 29 of part 
III, and of the Settlement Commissioner 
in his para. 14, regarding the position 
of the patwari as a servant of Government, raises a question 
which has often been discussed, The Financial Commissioner 
would only note here that the view therein stated has not been 
adopted in the rules under the Land Revenue Act, which now 
form the guide to procedure in such cases. 


Patwaris. 
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21. The revised settlement was commenced by Mr. 
C. A. Roe in February 1868, and he 
carried on the work until May 1870. 
For his share of the work the Financial Commissioner begs to 
recommend him to the favorable notice of Government. 


The settlement was carried to its completion by Mr. 
Purser in September 1873. He explains the causes which oper- 
ated to protract the work, and the Financial Commissioner 
thinks the delay sufficiently accounted for. The total cost to 
Government was Rs. 2,238,990. The amount was swelled by 
the break in operations which occurred, and the delays result- 
ing from the time which elapsed in the disposal of the impor- 
tant questions connected with the fluctuating assessments, 


22. In conclusion, the Financial Commissioner would 
desire to bring prominently to the notice 
of Government the excellent services 
rendered by Mr. Purser in connection with this settlement. 
His assessment reports have already received commendation, 
and have been printed as specimens of what was required from 
Settlement Officers in reporting their assessments under the 
rules framed in accordance with Act XXXIII of 1871, and 
his final report is a most valuable work, exhibiting great 
research as well as a most thoughtful interest in the various 
questions which affect the well-being of the people. 


23. The Financial Commissioner recommends that the 
records of rights as framed by Mr, Purser be sanctioned. 


Dnration of settlement, 


Conclusion, 
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No. 46M. 
Datel Murree, 25th August 1876. 
Frou 
J. B. LYALL, Esquire. 
Sett. Conrmr.. Mooltan and Derajat Oivisions. 
To 


W. M. YOUNG, Esqeing, 
Sett. Secretary to Fini. Comm. Punjab. 


T ave the honor to forward Mr. Purser’s final report of 
the revised settlement of the Montgomery district. Itis in 
two volumes, the first containing the body of the report, the 
second maps and diagrams, 

2, The distress caused_in many river villages by failure 

When operations were of the floods was brought to the notice of 
and by whom they were Government in 1867 ; and.as the term of 
conducted. the regular settlement was then expiring, 
it was decided that a revision should be undertaken at once. 
Mr. Roe commenced operations in. February 1868, and held 
charge till May 1870, when he took leave and was eventually 
transferred to the charge of the Unah settlement ; he however 
revisited the district temporarily in th: end of 1870and:beginning 
of 1871, and then framed the assessment of the two. pargannas 
onthe Ravi. My predecessor, Mr. Prinsep, carefully reviewed 
them, and authorized theirannouncement in that year. They 
were reported to Government, and finally sanctioned in the 
autumn of 1873. 

Mr. Purser was appointed to the general charge of the 
settlement in August 1870; the measurement stage was then 
more or less near completion, except in Pékpattan. I was 
appointed to officiate as Settlement Commissioner in January 
1872, and it fell to me to review Mr. Purser’s assessments of 
the Sutle} tahsils. ‘They were announced on receipt of sanc- 
tion of Government in April and June 1873, and in September 
of the same year operations were brought to a close. ‘This 
report reached me in January 1875. 

3. The first part of the report is descriptive and historical. 

Remarks on the descriptive A glance at the index will show better 
and, historical part of the than anything I could say what a 
wee particularly complete descriptionthis part 
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contains of the natural features and natural products of the 
country, of the people and their manners and customs, and of 
the live-stock and agricultural system and products: and on 
reading it carefully one is not more struck by Mr. Purser’s 
industry in research and observation than by the discrimination 
and special knowledge he brought to the task. The description 
is so uniformly good throughout that it is difficult to select 
any passages for particular notice ; but the account of the trees, 
plants, and grasses in chapter I may be cited as an example 
of special knowledge of a subject, and the whole chapter on 
-agriculture is a wonderful instance of research. 


The above remarks apply quite as well to the history of 
the district as to the description ; it ismore than a mere sketch— 
I doubt whether much more information of value exists than 
that which Mr. Purser has collected. 


_ The account of the petty independent chiefdoms into which, 
the country dissolved between the break-up of the Moghal 
empire and the establishment of the kingdom of Lahore by 
Mé&hér4j Ranjit Singh is not to be found elsewhere, and will be, 
I think, of particular value to district officers. It will 
enable them to understand the allusions to those times which 
are still constantly in the mouths of the people, and will explain 
many existing antipathies and prejudices. Knowledge of this 
sort also does a good deal to enliven the otherwise desperate 
dulness and flatness of our conversation with these zamindars. 
Unless they have some personal interest in the subject in 
hand we usually bore them even more than they- bore us; but 
a show of knowledge of local history and family achievements 
generally puts them in.a-good humour, and makes them com- 
municative. The same thing may be said of the many legends, 
old saws, superstitions, and quaint prescriptions for cure or 
prevention which Mr. Purser notices; many have truth in 
them, and all are, at any rate, a help to conversation, and a 
guide to the comprehension of native ideas, 


4. Mr. Purser says inchapter 1V, paragraph 53, that 
there are very few villages that are not 
ede ere Titibclien, Seriously in debt to money-lenders, I 
was too short a time in the district to 

acquire any real knowledge of its condition in this respect ; but 
complednts of indebtedness were, 1 remember, very general, 
particularly in the case of river-side villages. The main reason 
why the zamindars have run into debt under British rule is 
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one not peculiar to this district. We have made it easy for 
them to borrow—first, by giving them an improved interest 
and title in their lands, which serves as a security-to the sAhu- 
k&r; and secondly, by establishing civil courts, which facilitate 
the recovery of debts, As the rates of interest are very high, 
and the majority of the zamindfrs are very ignorant and care- 
less in matters of account, borrowing is sure in most cases to 
end in heavy debts. 
5. Our system of fixed cash assessment is also partly res- 
Our fixed assessment part. Ponsible, The system was not unknown 
ly responsible; comparisonof under the native governments which 
former and present systems — receded us, but applied only to wells, 
and, asa rule, to wells in the upland 
tracts only. The system is most applicable to them, as they 
are to some degree independent MP the seasons. -Why they 
are not at all completely independent is very well explained 
by Mr. Purser in paragraph 9 of his, chapter on agriculture. 
In years of drought the owners of these upland wells often 
have to abandon them and go off to places where they can 
find fodder for their catile. nder native governments, when 
each well was in respect of assessment a separate estate, I 
think well-owners who went off in this way generally escaped 
payment of revenue for the time. Under us the lambardars, 
who have to make good the total demand on the village, 
almost always contrive to exact payment even when the well 
has been out of cultivation for several successive years. There 
was no fixed assessment in former times on lands depending 
on canals or river floods. Khalsa villages generaly paid in 
cash, and had to get the money from their sAhukars; but 
the demand was based’on the assessed value of a share of the 
actual crop, and the sA4hukdrs who advanced the money did 
so on the security of that same crop: the transaction was a 
simple one, and not likely to involve the zaminddrs in debt.. 
Moreover, -I fancy that the transaction was generally be- 
tween the headmen: of the village and the sdhukdrs, not 
between the latter and every individual petty proprietor; 
for Lieutenant Elphinstone says in his report that, even 
down to the end of the second summary settlement, it was 
the almost universal custom in the river villages for the head- 
men to pay the revenue and collect in kind from the 
other shareholders. These headmen were better able to cope 
with the sAhukars and to withstand the effects of vicissitudes 
of the floods than the smaller proprietors, Under a system of 
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fixed assessment ef each holding some of the latter might 
be ruined by a very small change in the course of the river, 
if it happened to divert the floods frem their particular fields. 
Though the system ef fixed assessment-of sailaba lands was 
eased off during the summary settlement by the lease being’ 
practically held only by the headmen, yet the variations of 
the floods were great enough te cause much difficulty. Lieut- 
enant Elphinstone, in paragraph 96 of his report, says that large 
changes in the directions of the floods .occurred in pargannas 
Gugera and Pik attan, and the mode -in which the revenue 
was realized in estates whose summary assessments had broken 
down is described in his paragraph 3, 


6. Still greater difficulties were after atime found in -work- 
Working of the regular Ing Lieutenant Klphinstone’s regular set- 
settlement assessment of tlement assessment of river-side villages. 
river side villages, : . . fog 
. The great distress in many of ‘them Ied, 
as [ have already said, to a revision being undertaken immedi- 
ately on the expiry ef the term, ‘Ihcre seemed to be some 
general diminution of flood water both in the Sutlej and Ravi, 
due to causes unknown, though often attributed, in the case 
of the R4vi, to the Bari Dod Canal. ‘There were also great 
alterations in the directions of the floods on both rivers. Lieu- 
tenant Elphinstone had remarked that the soilab of the right 
bank of the Ravi was superior to that-of the left bank. Mr. 
Roe (see paragraph 20, chapter TY, part IT) found that in 
his time, owing to a change in the set of the river, the superi- 
ority had changed sides. 

‘The remarkable decrease of cultivation in the river circles 
en the Sutlej, exhibited by the returns of the revised as com- 
pared with those of the regular settlement, is shown in the 
statements of increase and decrease given for tahsil Pakpattan 
in page 336, and for Dipalpur in page 343 of Mr. Purser’s 
report. Part of the difference was accidental, being due to 
the fact that the year of Lieutenant Elphinstone’s measure- 
ments was a favorable one, and that of our measurements a 
somewhat unfavorable one; but great part ofthe difference 
was real and guast permanent. Owing apparently to a series 
of years ef low floods, and still more to changes in the set of 
the river, large tracts ofland which were cultivated by wells 
and flood water at the regular settlement were found to have 
got no flood water for several years, and consequently to have 
entirely fallen out of cultivation. 
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The rules for the annual reassessment of lands liable to 
river action do not take into account the fluctuations of the 
Hoods ; the only way, therefore, in which relief could be given 
to villages injured by change in the set. of the floods was by 
special remission or reduction of revenue, and no counter- 
balancing increase could be taken from villages which gained. 
Most district officers hesitateto recommend special remissions 
or reductions ; till Mr. Blyth saw the necessity of acting, very 
little seems to have been done in this way. 

No daubt the heavy indebtedness of a number of river- 
‘side villages is,due in great part to the way in which the system 
of fixed assessment of sailAba lands was worked during the term 
of the regular settlement. 

‘7. When I first visited the district m February 1872, the 
Proposals for finetuating saildba_villages on the Ravi had been 
aseesements of sail#ha “ands actually reassessed on the fixed system, 
disapproved +; «distress o whee 
‘sume villages on the Rivi and similar assessments have been an- 
ci ofthe Raciin se73 ana Nounced though not put in force for 
1874. those onthe Sutlej. IT wasmuch struck 
by what I saw, and encouraged Mr. Purser to. revive Mr, 
Van-Agnew’s proposal of a fluctuating assessment of sail&ba land. 
The nature-of these proposals, and the reasons why they were 
not sanctioned, are briefly noticed in page 358 of Mr. Purser’s 
report. | ‘have not heard that there has yet been any difficulty 
in collecting the new assessment of saildba villages on the 
Sutlej ; but I understand thatthe set of the Ravi changed sides 
conipletely in the years 1873 and 1874, and that in the latter 
bes many villages were in great distress In consequence. I 
elieve that proposals for remission or reduction were submitted 
by the district authorities, but that.orders were deferred pend- 
ing further enquiry, and that the proposals were not repeated 
in the following year because the villages concerned were found 
to have been much benefited by the unusually extensive floods 
of 1875. 

The head of the Nikki cana], which is a channel by 
which the flood water of the Ravi managed in most years to 
reach some 32 villages, has, I hear, been deserted by the river, 
nor does it seem practicable at present to reopen it. 


8. Though the revised settlement has not been finally 
Suggestions for working sanctioned, it would be difficult to intro- 
the assessment of the river- duce any new system of assessment of 

ide villages, rs a 
sailiba lands, now that the fixed jamas 
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have been announced and acted upon for several years, But the 
variations ofthe floods should be carefully watched, the patwaris 
should be made to give in each year a return for each village 
in the river circles of the area of saildba, -chahi-saildba, and 
kassi-saildba cultivation, These returns should be translated 
into English, and entered in a mauzawar register, which would 
show the Deputy Commissioner at a glance the villages in 
which sailéba cultivation was declining toa dangerous extent, 
and the system proposed by Mr, Purser and myself-might 

. be at once put in force for all villages which may hereafter 
apply for reduction on account of failure of sailab. We shall 
lose some revenue by this, unless by good luck the floods 
return during term of settlement to the villages concerned ; 
but we shall do away with the only considerable cause of 
indebtedness directly due to our revenue system. 


9. I think more reve eeorer nent is wanted in the case 

‘ wo. Of up-land or bangar wells than they have 
Beene ie inthecaseot obtained hance Colonel Hamilton, in 
bangar wells, reviews of former settlement reports of 
the Mooltan division, often pointed out that joint responsibility 
would hardly work in villages which are in fact mere congeries 
of*wells, and not in any proper sense. of the word village com- 
munities. These remarks were never well received by Mr. Cust, 
the officiating Financial Commissioner, who was not very ready 
to admit exceptions to general rules, and who held (see page 27 
of his revenue manual and elséwhere)that time would soon turn 
these villages into true communities, and that meanwhile 
with a light assessment responsibility for the revenue of 
abandoned or insolvent wells could never prove a burden or 
cause of loss to the solvent well-owners, Mr. Cust seems to 
have thought that if the assessment was light it woud always 
be possible to transfer the defaulter’s well to another well- 
owner on payment of balances, or to make it over to a tenant 
who would hold it of the community. The fact is, that it is 
very seldom that either of these measures are feasible in the 
‘case of wells in the bdr tracts. The other well-owners 
are either unable or unwilling to work a second well, and 
no tenants are available. The well therefore lies waste till 
the owner returns, which may not be for years, if ever. 
-As to the revenue, what really happens is, that the lambardar, 
year after year, follows the defaulter to the river-side village, 
where he is cultivating as a tenant, or to the place where he is 
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grazing his cattle, and exacts from him the revenue of the 
deserted well: he only escapes payment when he absconds to a 
distance, or is reduced to utter beggary, and then the lambar- 
ddr almost always has to pay up the balance himself. The 
other well-owners are still ignorant of our rules on the subject, 
and stoutly repudiate responsibility. In these upland villages 
a good many well-owners and a good many. lambarddrs have 
been involved in debt by having to pay up the revenue of 
disused wells in this way: I think that the tahsilddrs should 
send in quarterly returns to the Deputy Commissioner of all 
bdéngar wells falling out of use, and enquiry should be made 
in each case. Sometimes a small takavi advance would 
revive the well at once ; in other cases the well-owner would not 
ask for takdvi or beable to repay it if he got it, and then the 
question would be whether or no the revenue of the disused 
well ought not to be annually remitted until it should be 
again used for cultivation, Asa general rule, I think that 
remission ought to be allowed in these cases after the well has 
been out of use for one year. But in some exceptional cases 
where the owner is a rich man or a large cattle-owner, the 
demand should still be enforced against him, and in some 
others where the village ig exceptionally lightly assessed or 
several new wells have been made after settlement, the owner 
might be excused and the revenue distributed on the other 
wells. 
10. Apropos of these bdngar wells, [beg to draw atten- 
Mr. Purser's account of the tion to the careful and detailed account 
coat of sinking aud working of the cost of sinking and working a 
eee pet peo well given by Mr. ‘Purser in page 249 
of waste land. of the report. It shows, in the first 
place, that the assessment on these wells should be very light. 
{ do not think the revenue we take is too heavy when a well 
is fairly established; the revenue charge is a trifle when com- 
pared to the other charges, and the twenty year's exemption 
from irrigated rates allowed by the rules to new wells sunk 
in village lands is a sufficient protection from our assessment 
at first ;* but it also shows how precarious this kind of farm- 
ing must be, and how necessary it is to assist well-owners in 
temporary difficulties by advances or remissions. 
* NorE.—I agree with Mr. Purser (see page 359) that in this district the unirri- 
gated rates to which the demand should be limited for twenty years in protective pattas 


should be half the ordinary well rates of the circle or village, but the -patta should also 
confer entire exemption from demand for the first five yeara, 
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Another lesson which I draw from this account has ref- 
erence to new wells sunk in waste lands, the property of 
Government. It has always been the custom for people to ap- 
ply to the ruling power for leave to sink new wells in such waste 
lands. Under our Government such applications were num- 
erous, and the area granted was usually 50 acres to a single, 
and 100 acres toa double-wheeled well. These grants .were 
originally understood to convey proprietary right, but by 
mistake orders were subseqently passed to record the grantees 
as lessees, and demand from them rent or mdlikaéna in addition 
to revenue, We succeeded in getting this mistake rectified 
in respect to all grants made before issue of Financial Com- 
missioner’s circulars Nos. 7 and 12 of 1868 (see page 375 of 
report), but subsequent grantees are to hold as lessees only 
under the general rules for leases of waste lands the property 
of Government in the Punjab. Looking to the character of 
these wastes and the great cost of sinking and working -wells 
when compared to the profits ofcultivation, [ consider that the 
general rules for the lease of waste lands, with the elaborate 
form of lease prescribed, are not suitable, and that the old cus- 
tom of conditional grants in full proprietary right to sinkers of 
wells should be maintained, J do not mean that such grants 
should be made whenever and wherever asked for, or without 
fall consideration; but, if made at all, there should be no 
illiberal reservation of proprietary right or of the timber, such 
as it is, which grows on these, wastes. 


I have been referring to petty grants made to zamin- 
dirs, but the same considerations apply, though to a smaller 
‘extent, tothe case of all grants, to bring which into cultivation 
wells have to be sunk, and long chars or water-courses have to 
be excavated. In paragraphs 19 and 20 of chapter I, part II, 
Mr. Purser makes some remarks on this subject, which appear 
to me to be remarkably true. I venture to think that the small 
value of waste lands in this part of the Punjab, and the difh- 
culties of bringing them profitably into cultivation, are not 
always fully appreciated. 


11. The plan adopted at present settlement for the 
Die a aie jiwess’ assessment of lands irrigated from the 
adopted in this settlement: Khanwah and Sohdg canals in tahsils 
how it was worked uptodate. Djindlour and Padkpattan is described 


in paragraph 35 of chapter I, part II. 
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The canal rates by which the fluctuating revenue is asses- 
sed are of the nature of combined owner’s, and occupier’s rates ; 
in jagir villages half this revenue goes to the jagirddr, the 
other half representing approximately what would elsewhere be 
separately charged as occupier’s rate. Mr. Purser in his 
Dipdlpur assessment report estimated the future annual average 
area of irrigation from these canals in tahsil Dipdlpur at 
60,000 acres per annum, and the revenue from the canal rates 
at Rs. 1,02,312. Ifhe had taken into account the lands irri- 
gated by these canals in tahsil PAkpattan, his estimate would 
have been about 65,000 acres and Rs. 1,09,812. 


From the annual report of the Irrigation department 
for the three years the new assessment has been in force, [ 
gather that the area measured up as irrigated and the fluctu- 
ating revenue assessed and realized by the canal rates has been 
as follows: — 


1873-74. 1874-75. 1875-76. 


Area irrigated Acres. 61,853 Acres. 74,065 Acres. 1,14,755 
Fluctuating revenue assessed ~ Rs, 73,178 Rs. 99,734 at 
Fluctuating revenue realized },. 63,479 » 88,3868 Rs. 61,593 


The small area irrigated in 1873-74 appears to have been due 
partly to the fact that there was unusally little water in the 
canals, and partly to fear of the new rates, which induced many 
zaminddrs to decline to take water. ‘Ihe large area returned 
as irrigated in 1875-76 appears due to the heavy floods of 
that year ; more than three-fifths of it was rab{ irrigation. 


The difference between revenue assessed and realized in 
the first two years seems to have been mostly due to remis- 
sions on account of excess measurements or crops nut brought 
to maturity ; it was also due in small part to the fact that nine 
or ten villages are at present protected from the new rates, 
the term of their original settlements not having yet expired. 
The revenue of 1875-76 looks very small when compared with 
the irrigated area, The fact appears to be that they are not 
properly comparable—the area is that of the agricultural year, 
and the revenue that of the financial year. © The kharifarea of 
1875-76 was not large, and many remissions had to be given on 
account of crops destroyed by the floods: the arca of the fol- 
lowing rab{ was very large, but the revenue due on it will 


belong to the. year 1876-77. 
3 
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The results so far would seem to show that Mr, Purser’s 
estimate of the average annual area of irrigation was a little too 
low, and that his estimate of the average incidence of the fluc- 
tuating revenue was too high. The fact that the new. canal 
rates are differential seems, as we anticipated, to have tended 
to diminish the cultivation of the higher rated kharif crops ; 
but except as regard rice this tendency is probably only tem- 
porary. According to native report rice 1s now only cultiva- 
ted in low-lying lands which are not fit to grow anything else. 
As the quality of the rice is not good, the rate it bears is no 
doubt comparatively high. I have no doubt that the class of 
crops cultivated will gradually improve, and that the proportion 
of kharif to rab{ irrigation will in future be greater than it has 
been in these three first years ; if so, the fluctuating revenue 
may rise to the amount of Mr. Purser’s estimate. When this 
point is reached the canal villages will be paying between fifty 
and sixty per cent. more reyenue than they paid before Mr. 
Purser’s settlement.-~a fact which should weigh heavily against 
an increase of the rates if the canal officer propose to raise them 
when the term of five years, for which they were sanctioned, 
expires. I- lately got from the tahsildér of Dipdlpur a list 
of the canal villages in his tahsi] showing the paid revenue and 
abidna paid in 1870-71, and the fixed and fluctuating revenue 
paid in 1874-75; the result was an increase of 40 per cent, 
though the fluctuating revenue of these villages for 1874-75 
amounted to Rs. 80,934 only. 

The new canal rates are not, as Mr. Purser expected, 
borne entirely by the tenant; the tenant almost always pays 
them just as he paid the old abidna rate of 8 annas, but the 
proprietor has had to considerably reduce the tenant’s rent in 
consequence. What has happened is as follows :—formerly 
the tenant paid to the proprietor one-third produce if the 
latter cleared the char or water-course (as he usually did), 
and one-fourth only if he, the tenant, effected the clearance. 
Now, where the proprietor clears the water-course the tenant 
pays him one-fourth instead of one-third as before; the pro- 
prietors have in fact, been compelled to lower the rate of 
their rents by a fourth, I hear also that in spite of such re- 
duction the tenants complain of having to pay the canal rates, 
and that a certain number of them have lately deserted the 
canal villages in consequence. 

The new assessment of the canal villages appears to me to 
be working well on the whole. I hear that the zamindars still 
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rumble and profess to prefer the former system of assessment, 
but that was to be expected, seeing that the fluctuating system 
happens to be associated in their minds with an increased 
demand. The canal officers appear to have succeeded in getting 
satisfactory returns from the patwaris, and in overcoming other 
preliminary difficulties. 


12, Inthe statement of the financial result of’ the settle- 
Financial result of the Ment given in paragraph 67, chapter IT, 
settlement. part 11, the former fixed and unfixed 
abidna and the present fluctuating revenue of canal lands in 
tahsils Dipdtpur and PAékpattan are excluded from account, 
The abidna had risen in the last five years of the’ regular 
settlement to about Rs. 48,000 per annum, and the fluctuating 
revenue has given up to date an average income of Rs. 71,147. 
If therefore the fluctuating revenue be taken into account there 
ig an initial increase of about Rs 18,000, 


13. In paragraph 68 of the game chapter, Mr Purser 
Growth of the revenue of giveS @ Valudble statement showing the 
all kinds during term of growth of the revenue of all sorts during 
first regular settiement, Re- the term of the first. regular settlement. 
The increase was not far short of 50., per 
cent ; tirni, stamps, and the loeal cess account form the greater 
part of it. As Mr. Purser says in paragraph 75, the tirni is 
intimately connected with the land revenue, for the number 
‘of cattle-breeders who are not also agriculturists is very small. 
‘Lhe management of this tax remained in the hands of the De- 
puty Commissioner ; we had nothing to do with it in settlement. 
I agree with Mr Purser in thinking that tirni is not a tax 
which should be much forced up. I think it would be good 
policy to assess it everywhere decidedly lightly. 


14, The description of the contents and mode of prepa- 

The records of rights ana Fation of the records of rights and customs 
customs; and positionofpat- given in the first twonty paragraphs ok 
i eae a part III will be useful to district officers, 
who have to refer to them hereafter. Iagree with Mr. Purser’s 
estimate of the quality of the work, and with his remarks re- 
garding the raw4j-i-dm papers. Mr. Purser remarks that 
according to the record of riverain law prepared by Mr, Roe, 
the kisti-banna rule prevails in the villages on the lower part of 
the Ravi in this district, and that he sees no reason to doubt the 
fact, though itis contrary to Lieutenant Elphinstone’s account 
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given in the Gugera settlement report. Seeing that the 
wérpir rule prevails without doubt on the northern part of the 
Ravi in this district, and on the southern part of it in Mooltan, it 
is extraordinary that a different rule should prevail in the small 
intermediate space. Iam disposed to suspect that the origi- 
nal custom here also must have been the warpdr rule, as Lieu- 
tenant Elphinstone said, and that the custom has been changed, 
or rather made confused and uncertain, after annexation. I 
have seen this happen elsewhere. Our courts and tahsilddrs 
‘have always shown a disinclination to accept the warpér cus- 
tom, and this has encouraged the audacious and grasping men 
among the zaminddrs to deny its existence in cases where it 
told against them, When the custom has been confused in 
this way, it is quite a chance what answer the people will give 
to an officer preparing a record of riverain law; their vote may 
be guided by the interested advice of one or two leading lam- 
bardars, or by the opinion of a native official. 


In the last sentence of paragraph 29 Mr. Purser expres- 
ses very forcibly what is, I think,-the right policy at the 
present day with regard to dharwais and patwaris in the Mool- 
tan division, if not in every part of the Punjab. 


15. The settlement took about a year longer than might 

Why the scitiement took have been expected for the reasons given 

along time, Notice of ofi- by Mr, Purser, and not from any cause 

pais within his control ; and this report is suffi- 

cient evidence of the great industry and ability with which he 

conducted the work, and of his anxiety to be fair both to the 
Government he serves and to the people. 


Mr, Purser says as much as can be said for the services 
of his Extra Assistant Munshi Bakhtdwar Lal. 


Munshi Mumt4z Husén went as Superintendent to Bannu 
where he has fully maintained the reputation he gained in 
Gugera. 


16, The volume of maps and diagrams which accompanies 

aia anid eideware: the report is compiled on a plan suggested 

by my predecessor, Mr. Prinsep ; they are 

the best I have yet seen, and will well repay the cost of print- 
ing, though it will be considerable, 


The glossary seems to be a very good one, and will be a 
useful appendix to the report. 
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17 In conclusion, | have to apologize for the long time 
this report has stayed in my office. I 
ae Trois here. in for- got it soon after I returned from Eng- 
land, in January 1875, and as I was on 
tour and rather unusually busy, I put it aside intending to 
review it in the hot weather. I read it with this object in 
the autumn at Shekh Budin, but did nothing for the following 
reason :— J had had no connection with the district for two 
years, and had latterly heard conflicting accounts of the way 
in which the assessment of canal-irrigated lands in Dipalpur 
and of sailéba lands on the Ravi were working. I thought I 
might be able to visit the district in the ensuing cold. weather, 
or at any rate to pick up correct information from the Com- 
missioner and other officers I should meet at Mooltan. After 
last Christmas I did get some information in this way, but 
owing to pressure of more urgent work, such as the submission 
of assessment reports, L have only now found time to review 
the report. 
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No, 322, 
Dated Lahore, 26th Murch 1877. 





From 
LEPEL GRIFFIN, Esqurre, 
Officiating Secretary to Government, 
Punjab. 


W. M. YOUNG Esgauirg, 
Sett. Secretary to Financial Commissioner, 
Punjab. 

IT au directed to acknowledge your letter No. 1052 of 
the 10th October last, forwarding the final report of the revised 
settlement of the Montgomery district by Mr. Purser, together 
with the review of the Settlement Commissioner. Any remarks 
which the Licutenant-Governor may desire to record on the 
points raised in the report and review will be communicated on 
a later occasion, and at present His Honor only desires to ac- 
knowledge the services of those officers who have been in 
charge of or engaged in settlement operations in the Mont- 
gomery district. 

2. The report of Mr. Purser is exceedingly clear, full 
and. good, and shows a most intimate acquaintance with ever 
circumstance connected with the Montgomery district I decd: 
so full and comprehensive is it that the Jieutenant-Governor 
cannot but view with some apprehension the amount of matter 
included, which, if accepted as a precedent on other occasions, 
may increase the bulk of settlement literature to an inconve- 
nient size. In the present instance, however, he can hardly 
criticise unfavourably the work of Mr. Purser, which will be a 

ermanent record on every subject of interest connected with 
the Montgomery district. ‘The maps which accompany it are 
exceedingly clearly drawn, and supply all the information 
which can be given in that form. 


3. On the settlement reports of the several circles the 
Lieutenant-Governor has at different times conveyed his views ; 
and he has every reason to believe that Mr. Purser’s work has 
been-done and his assessments framed with extreme care and 
consideration. Mr. Purser has proved himself, in the opinion 
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of the Lieutenant-Governor, a most efficient Settlement Officer, 
and he desires that the thanks of Government be specially con- 
veyed to him by the Financial Commissioner. 


4, The acknowledgments of Government should also be 
communicated to Extra - Assistant Commissioner Munshi 
Bakhtawar Lél, and Munshi Mumtdz Jlusén, who has, since 
the termination of the settlement, been, in consideration of 
his good service, appointed an Honorary Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, with a promise of permanent promotion when 
the settlement on which he is now engaged shall be completed. 


No. 850. 
Dated Lahore, the 30th July 1877. 


From 
LEPEL GRIFFIN, Eseurae, 
Offg. Secy. to Government, Punjab. 


To 
W. M. YOUNG, Esquire, 


Secy, to Finl. Commissioner, Punjab. 


My letter No. 822, dated 26th March last, in acknow- 
ledging the services of those officers who had been in charge of 
and engaged in the settlement operations in the Montgomery 
district, conveyed the intention of the Lieutenant-Governor to 
record on a later occasion any orders which might be required 
on the points raised in the final settlement report of that 
district and in the Financial Commissioner’s review. The 
Government of India, in the Revenue Department, having 
now decided that this settlement report should issue under 
His Honor’s orders, I am desired to commiunicate the follow- 
ing brief observations in confirmation of the views expressed 
in your letter No, 1052 S., dated 10th October 1876. 


2 The distinguishing feature of the Montgomery settle- 
ment was the fluctuating system of assessment sanctioned for 
a period of five years in the canal-irrigated tracts of the Dipél- 
pur and Pakpattan tahsfls, In discussing the rates levied 
under this system, Mr. Purser, in paragraph 35 of chapter IT, 
part IT of his report, raises the question whether the tenant 
or the proprietor will bear the incidence of the enhanced 
demand. He does not consider that this question can at present 
be answered positively, but expresses the opinion that the 
tenants will pay the increased rates, and suggests that ifthis be 
the case, the rates should be still further raised so as to reach 
the proprietor’s share of the produce ; or—as an alternative to 
this proposal and on the hypothesis stated—that the principle 
ofan owner's and occupier’s rate should be introduced. There 
can be no doubt that the present fluctuating rates include both 
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occupiers’ and owners’ rates; the suggestion for raising them 
depends upon an hypothesis admittedly unverified; and should 
it be considered necessary to revise them -on the expiry of the 
five years’ settlement, great caution will have to be exorcised 
before they can be raised, The assumption in your paragraph 
7, that the contribution towards the extra cesses to be paid out 
of land revenue under the orders of the Government of India, 
in the Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce Department, No. 
803, dated 29th September 1873, is to be made only as regards 
the fluctuating revenue, is unquestionably correct. 


3. The remarks of the Settlement Commissioner in para-. 
graphs 6-8 inclusive of his letter No. 46 M., dated 25th 
August 1876, regarding-the working of the regular settlement 
assessments of river-side villagcs, should be commended to the 
special. attention of the district) officer, as proposed in your 
paragraph 8. ‘Tho village register should be maintained as 
suggested, and, when necessary, prompt measures of relief 
should be applied. Tho Deputy Commissioner should also 
devote peculiar care to the revenue management of upland wells, 
as recommended in the 9th paragraph of your letter. 


4. The policy in regard to tho treatment of waste lands 
in the Montgomery district, indicated in your paragraph 11, is 
_ approved by Government: The best claim that an applicant 
can put forward for the grant of proprietary right in land ‘the 
property of Government is the fact of his having improved it ; 
and unless and until some improvement has been effected, there 
is frequently no sufficient guarantee that the proprietary right, 
if granted, will be profitably used. 


5. The peculiar lenity of the unirrigated rates in a dis- 
trict so dependent on artificial irrigation as Montgomery ren- 
ders inapplicable the usual mode of granting protective leases 
for new Wells. The rule proposed, that in cases where such 
leases are granted the terms shall be exemption from all but 
unirrigated rates for five years, and thereafter liability to pay 
for the period of the protective lease an assessment at one-half 
the ordinary well rates of the circle, is approved and sanctioned. 
The Settlement ‘Commissioner apparently recommended 
that even the unirrigated rates should not be demanded during 
the first five years ; but the ruleas stated above seems sufii- 
ciently liberal. 
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6. The proposals of the Settlement Officer in paragraph 
69 of chapter II, part I1 of his report, formaking the surrender 
of excess waste lands a condition of reduction of asséssment, 
appear judicious and fair bcth to the people and to the state. 
They can accordingly be acted upon, should necessity arise ; 
but care should of course be taken to verify the fairness of the 
assessment in the first instance, for an excessive jama should 
be reduced without demanding waste land in exchange. 


7. Orders have been previously communicated in 
regard to the levy of dharat, and to the riverain law to be 
observed in cases arising with the Bahdwalpur state. It is 
accordingly unnecessary to remark further on these subjects. 


8. In separate proceedings the settlement of the portions 
of the district unaffected by the fluctuating system has been 
sanctioned for 20 years. -The record of rights framed by Mr, 
Purser is now, in accordance with section 17 of the Punjab 
Land Revenue Act, savetioned by Government. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


REVISED SETTLEMENT 


GF THE 


MONTGOMERY DISTRICT. 


PART I—Descriptive. 





CHAPTER I.—Tue Country. 


1. The Montgomery district, formerly known as Gugera, is 
icles cea ta eae ate ite oo ne oe pee It ey 
sapped tie etween Lat. 29°59’ an at, 31°33’ ‘north, 

ies Daa al and Long. 72°31’ and Long. 74°12’ east. Without 
any pretence of mathematical accuracy, the shape of the district may 
be said to be a parallelogram. The sides ranning at right angles to the 
rivers form the breadth, those running parallel to the rivers forming the 
Jength of the district. Taking from Thatha Suran, on the Lahore border, 
near Bucheke to Béb, on the Ravi, as it enters the Mooltan district, the 
extreme length is about 90 miles. The extreme breadth, from Sahibe- 
wala on the Sutlej to the Mari road on the Jhang boundary, is 74 
miles, The revenue survey effected in the years 1853 to 1856 showed 
the total area of the district to be 5,553°617 square miles, or 35,54,815 
acres, This area may still be assumed as that of the district, though some 
changes have since taken place, owing principally to the action of the 
Sutlej. These, however, are comparatively insignificant, and much 
reliance cannot be placed on the accuracy of information concerning their 
extent. The district is bounded on the north-east, north-west and south- 
west by the districts of Lahore, Jhang and Mooltan respectively; the 
south-east boundary is formed by the Sutlej. Thus the district belongs 
to the Punjab proper. 


2, Almostin the middle of the district, in the Bari Dodb, a ridge of high 

; ' land runs from north-east to south-west, the 

- rennin ridge. whole Jength of the district. This ridge is often 

: called the Dhaya, though this-term is more 

properly applied to the slope to the top of the ridge from the lowlands at 

its foot. This slope is generally gradual, and in places, especially on the 

northern or Ravi side of the ridge, almost imperceptible. The slope on 

the southern, or Sutlej side is more marked, and towards the Lahore 

border it becomes very abrupt, and is cut into deep chasms by the 
B 
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rain-water running down into the valley beneath. The edge of the high 
bank here bears a remarkable resemblance to the right bank of the Beas 
as seen at Phillour, The average breadth of this ridge is about 10 miles. 
The country slopes down from the top of it to the rivers, the slope to the 
Sutlej opposite Montgomery being about 40 feet, and to the Ravi half 
that. The Sutlej runs at an average distance of 25 miles from the 
centre ridge; the Ravi nowhere at a greater distance than 16 miles; 
while from Chichawatni to the Mooltan district the ridge forms the left 
bank of the Ravi. It is generally supposed that at some period in the 
long past, the Beas ran close under the ridge to the south, and the Ravi 
to the north. The latter stream, following the usual course of the 
Punjab rivers, edged away to the west, while the Beas altered its course 
and fell into the Sutlej. This centre plateau is entirely uncultivated. 
The soil is generally inferior and saline; in places remarkably so. With 
a plentiful supply of water and good cultivation the greater portion of 
the lind could be brought to bear fair crops. When the rains have been 
favorable, grass grows abundanily. Buteven in the best seasons thera 
are vast stretches of land where not.ablade of grass is to be seen, and 
where even the hardy l&na,tsalsolaceous plant, is unable to live. In 
other places the lana flourishes; while in the better parts of this arid region 
the wan, jhand and karil, relieved by a rare fardsh, are the only plants 
found that can lay claim to be more than mere shrubs, Water lies from 
60 to 70 feet below the surface ; it is sometimes very good, sometimes so 
brackish as to be almost undrinkable. ‘The quality seems better towards 
Mooltan, and worse towards Lahore. 


8. The country betwee ridge-and ne rivers is of a more hos- 
itable character. The soil is generally of good 
dns, Sean LEcow Ske Podebesesline tracts are rare, and ‘of ao erent 
extent; water is generally sweet and near the 
surfuce ; vegetation is more abundant; and a considerable portion of the 
country is under cultivation. The kikar is indeed rare, except along the 
rivers or canals; and the better classes of trees are, of course, still less 
commonly met ; but the farfish grows in most -places where there is a 
hollow in which the rain water can lodge; and the trees mentioned in 
para, 2 are more numerous and of a fairer growth than is usually the 
case on the ridge. The farf4sh is the only tree that flourishes in the 
district. and the Ravi side anpears to agree much better with it than the 
Sutlej side of the district. The vast extent of uncultivated land forming 
the greater portion of Pakpattan, the southern tahsfl of Montgomery, is, 
however, very little better than the ridge, The portion of the district on 
the right bank of the Ravi differs but little from that in the Béri Dob. 
Beds of kankar are found in it, and this seems the principal point 
distinguishing the two portions of the district.. Cultivation is chiefly 
confined to the land close along the rivers and to the tracts irrigated by 
the inundation canals in the Dipalpur and Paékpattan tahsils, 


4. The uncultivated tracts of the district are known as the 
The “bfr"” und its sub. “bar.” They are thus described in para. 57 
divisions. of Lieut. Elphinstone’s settlement report :— 
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. ‘This waste is divided by the “Jats” of the Bari Doéb into four distinct tracts: The 
Ravi bar or jungle traversed by the old Ravi; the Ganji bdr which occupies the cres 
of the ridge called Dhdya ; the Beas bar traversed by the bed of the old Beas; and the 
iif bér, which intervenes betweon the latter and the cultivated lands adjoining the 
Butlej, The Ganji bér, as might be expected from its clevated situation, is the most 
‘arid ‘and naturally barren portion of the whole district, The other divisions of the bér 
jungle are chiefly composed of soil of good quality, which only requires irrigation to 
produce remunerative crops. The Ravi bér is at present remarkable for the dense forest 
with which it is clothed, This belt of forest, known as.‘‘the fardsh” jungle, extends for 
‘about 40 miles from Chochak in parganah Qagera tc Harappa. The jungle waste 
which extends from the cultivation on the Ravi, to that of the Chenabin the Jhang 
district, is known by the name of “Sandal bar,” Its soil appears generally inferior to 
that of the Bari Dodb, and water in this tract is said to be procured with some difficulty, 
and to be of inferior quality.” 
5. In the “Sandal bar” the ground rises so as to form a high 
The upland of the Rechna ridge similar to that in the Bari Dofb. I have 
Dodb, not myself seen this, and must therefore again 
quote from the former settlement report in order to describe it. Para. 
11 of the report runs thus :-— 

« The upland of the Rechna Dodb is neither so distinctly marked, nor, apparently so 
elevated as that of the Bari Doab. The latter rises abruptly from the plain to the 
height of about twenty (20) feet, but the formar merges so gradually into the lowlands, 
that in many places tho changes of soil and yegetation alonc indicate that the level of 
the Dhaya bas been reached. Where abruptly, separated from the plain, I have never 
geen the bank exceed five (65) feet in height. { have already observed that in the Béri 
Dob, the Dhéya gradually approaches the Ravi, and at last constitutes the left bank of 
that river, But the upland of the Rechna Dodb preserves a uniformly parallel direetion 
yA hh wile an intervening space of about ten (10) miles for the eultivation 
and lowlands. 


6. The Sutlej, ma said, forms the a anere boundary of the 
district, separating it from the Mamdot ildka 
ae ee ome Ferozepore district, the Fazilka tahstl of 
Sirsa, and Bahtwalpur. The Ravi intersects the northern tahsil of 
Gugera and Montgomery. A hill torrent, the Deg, joinsit on its right 
bank at Chatta Pakni. These;are.the only natural streams of the 
district, Two tahsils adjoin the Sutlej—DipAlpur and Pékpattan, In 
the former the river is generally called the “Sutlej,” the “u” being 
pronounced as in “ pull”; in the latter, it is more frequently spoken of as 
the “Nili,” or the “blue” river. It is not’ known as the “ ghéra ;” 
that term is applied to the upper portion ofthe Kh&nwah canal. I 
have never heard the Sutlej called the “ Beas,”* 


The course of the river is tolerably sides i t. Butitis very change- 
able. It is impossible to say where it may be any one year. Whole 
villages,—-indeed clusters of villages—are one week on the right bank, the 
next on the left. This capriciousness is the cause of considerable expense 
in keeping open the heads of inundation canals, and somctimes leads 
to the failure of the water supply in them when most needed. During 
the rains the Sutloj is broad, deep and rapid ;+ and often very destruc- 
tive inits course. For the last few years the stream has set against the 
extreme southern point of the district, and the village of Jamlera, 
consisting of some 9,000 acres, has been almost completely washed away. 





*Gugera Settlement Report pata. 8. 
¢ About one mile broad, and four feet deep, and with a mean velocity of four feet per 
second, Tho discharge is about 100,000 cubic feet per second, 
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Similar cases are not rare. The inundations of the Sutlej have 
diminished greatly in extent in‘Montgomery since last settlement, or 
1858; and most of the villages on its bank have suffered severely from 
their failure. They are, however, very far from being always an 
unmixed blessing. Sometimes they score the ground so that it cannot be 
ploughed, This is called “khélmér.” Again they cover the sail with 
adeep deposit of sand and so convert fertile tracts into deserts. 
It is still true that “the inundations of the Sutlej, though of great impor- 
tance, vary so much in extent and quality of the soil deposited, that in 
an agricultural point of view they must be considered very inferior to 
those of the Ravi;” (Gugera settlement report para. 12). The bed of 
the Sutlej is broad and sandy. In this district, the bank is generally 
abrupt; but not more than 10 to 12 feet high. Large islands are found 
in the river. These are known as “donfis” in Dip4lpur, and as 
“bilarfs” in the lower part of Paékpattan. The volume of water in 
the stream in the cold weather is considerable ; the average lowest dis- 
charge for 12 years being about 7,600 cubic feet per second. The river 
is not fordable in Montgomery. There is a considerable traffic on it, 
principally from the marts of Ferozepore and Fézilka, This is carried 
on in large native boats called “tarak” of considerable tonnage; some 
being capable of carrying 1,000 maunds. When the wind is favorable 
they can sai! up the stream; when not, they are towed by men.on the 
bank, The boats have one mast and large lateen-like sails. The length 
of the Sutlej conterminous with thi district is about 109 miles. 


7%. The Ravi has a shorter course than the Sutlej ; and is a much 
The Ravi smaller river, Its course is exceedingly tortuous, 
sO so that its length in Montgomery is not less 
than 165 miles, Its banks are generally well defined. The bed is less 
sandy than that of the Sutlej, and the soil deposited -by the floods is 
said to be of exceedingly good quality, The river carries down a large 
volume of water in the rains, but is of very moderate size in the cold 
weather. It is fordable in many places, and in some not more that 
50 yards across, Of course with such a small stream islands can ‘he 
rarely formed. The average cold weather discharge is about 880 cubic 
feet; The opening of the Bari Do&b canal has naturally caused a great 
diminution in the amount of water in the stream during the cold season ; 
but it may be doubted whether it could seriously diminish the supply 
when the river is‘in flood. The continued failure, in whole or part, of the 
in‘undations of the Ravi'can therefore hardly be attributed to the canil, 
especially as a similar failure has occured on the Sutlej. Whatever the 
cause may be, the Ravi villages have suffered very severely from this 
failure of the floods. As the fall of the river is much less than that of the 
Sutlej, and the volume smaller, and the soil of the banks of firmer quality, 
the adjoining villages are less liable to be completely annihilated than they 
are on the southern river. The traffic on the Ravi is very inconsiderable. 


8. The Deg is a hill torrent, depending entirely on the rains for its 
The Deg water supply. It is supposed to rise at Parmandal 

: in the Jummoo hills ; and, after flowing through 
Sialkot, a small portion of Gujrémwéla and Lahore, it enters the 
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Montgomery district at Thathé Suratan near Bucheke. After a course of 
about 35 miles it falls into the Ravi at Ghatta Pakni Hitér, It is about 66 
feet broad and 11 feet deep. When heavy rain falls in the upper courses 
of the Deg, the stream overflows its banks and inundates the surrounding 
country. Irrigation is carried on from it by jhallérs ; and water-courses are 
also used. But as the bed of the stream is much below the level of the 
country round about, the water is always liable to flow back into the river 
from the watercourses on the subsidence of the floods, No alluvion or 
dilavion takes place in the Deg. The question of turning the water 
of the Ravi into the Deg has been several times considered. Ranjit 
Singh is indeed said to have done so; and the traces of the canal he dug 
for the purpose were visible some time ago at Shahdara. The result 
appears to have been unsatisfactory. Mr. Morris, the Settlement Officer of 
Gujrénwala, made proposals for a similar undertaking, but they were con- 
sidered impracticable ; (former settlement report of Lahore, page 19, and 
of Gujranwalé pp. 2-18), The inundations of the Deg are said to be very 
fertilizing, and here, as in Lahore, the best rice for the district is grown on 
land irrigated by them. But thesuperior quality of the rice appears 
in a great measure due to asuperior method.of cultivation. As is the case 
in respect of the two large rivers, the foods of the Deg are no longer so 
extensive as they were. This is probably due to the increase of cultiva- 
tion, and consequent greater demand for water than existed during the 
troublous times of the Sikh rule. Atone time the stream is said to have 
“inundated a tract of country nearly a mile in width; at present only a 
few hundred yards on each of its banks are irrigated from it” (Lieut. 
Elphinstone.) Formerly the Deg ran alone for a considerable distance 
further south. The country about Kamélia known as “changar,” used 
to be irrigated by it; as was also the tract of low land between Pindi 
Shekh Musa and Garh, called “Deg-khadi” 7. ¢. the khsdir of the Deg. 
This low-lying land is separated from the Ravi by an elevated belt of land 
about four miles broad. At last settlement it used to suffer from over- 
inundation of the Ravi, but now it hasshared the common fate and 
suffers from want of water. The Raviis said to have joined the Deg 
about the time of the down-fall of the Moghal empire. 
9. Along the rivers numerous inlets or creeks are to be found. 
“Buahs," or river-inlete, Sometimes a branch of the river runs all the 
year round through these, as is the case with the- 
inlet at Rattike, on the Sutlej. But generally the entrance to these 
channels or creeks is higher than the cold weather level of the rivers, 
During tho floods they are filled; and when the rivers fall they are trans- 
formed into lakes ; a considerable quantity of water remains, which is used 
for irrigation by means of jhallirs. These inlets are known as “budhs,” 
There are 11 such on the Sutlej and 40 on the Ravi. They are the places 
most suited for the heads of the small water-courses the people construct. 
For as they are withdrawn from the main course of the stream there is 
Jess chance of the head being swept away; and as the velocity of the water 
falls off when it enters one of these inlets, the sedimentit brings down 
settles to a considerabe extent in the “budh,” and so the silting of the 
water-courses is checked. Most of the fishing of the district is carried 
onin the“budhs,” Asarule the water in them does not last till the rivers 
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‘rise again. Indeed in many cases it does not last long enough to mature 
‘the spring crops. 
10. There are four inundation canals with the management of 
which Government is connected more or less, 
ae ae ‘i One from the Ravi, called the “Nikki,” is 
; managed by the Deputy Commissioner ; the 
remaining three, the Khénwah, the upper Sohag, and the lower Sch4g, are 
under the control of the canal department, and form part of the Upper 
Sutle} Inundation Canal System. The “Nikki” is as its name implie#but 
asmall canal, It is said to be artificial, and to have been dug as far 
back as the time when the kings of Delhi still held the country. It 
begins at Bastikesdh in the Gugera tahsil, almost due south of Sayad- 
wala, and after a course of about 20 miles joins the Ravi again at 
Sharin, a short distance to the west of Pindi Shekh Musa. It is in the 
Bari Dob. Originally the river ran close to Bastikesah, but afterwards 
abandoned this bed and began to flow to the north. The old bed forms 
one of the “budhs” mentioned in last paragraph ; and when the river is 
in flood the old bed is filled, and the canal supplied from it- In 1850 Major 
Marsden improved the “Nikki” by clearing out the channel near the 
mouth and straightening it atJuta. Nothing else has been donecto increase 
its irrigating capacity, but it was secured by a dam in 1855-6. It appears 
never to be cleaned out. Its breadth is about 30 feet; but in places less. 
Trrigation is by jhallars, and by flow from watercourses, or “chhirs.” 
Thore are 25 ofthese. There are cleven “bands.” The lowest at Alawal 
is never broken; but cach of ‘the others, commencing from the top, is 
broken as soon as the villages irrigating from it have got their supply. The 
“bands” are repaired by the villages to which they belong; the “chhérs”, 
are cleaned out by those getting water from them. The area irrigated is 
measured up every year, and a uniform cess of 8 annas per acre, is col- 
lected by Government, 32 villages are benefitted by this canal ; but the 
supply of water isuncertain, The average atea irrigated annually from 
1857-8 to 1871-2 was 1775 acres. 


11. According to popular tradition the Khénwaéh, the upper 
iia catiate and lower Sohég, are all parts of one and the 
The Khanwah. same hill stream called the “ Vein,” or “ Bein,” a 
name which, according to the dictionary, 
implies an irregular stream with a clay bottom like a canal, There are 
two streams of this name in the Jullundur Doaéb. The one flowing 
through Kaptirthala is said to have run in old days, before the Sutlej 
and Beas had changed their courses, between these rivers through the 
present Bari Dofb. The Sutlej shifting to the west, cut this stream in 
two. The portion in Jullundur continued as before, while the other 
portion, which had been cut off and was consequently called “ Ghéta,” 
became dependent for its water on the Sutlej. When the river was 
in flood, water came down this channel as far as Hujra, and then ran 
through the Gandobar nallah into the old Beas, When Mirza Khan, 
the Kh4n-i-Khanén, was governor of Lahore (7) he improved this 
water-course, chiefly, according to Lieutenant Elphinstone (para, 79), 
by constructing an inlet or head on the Sutlej connecting the nalla 
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with the river, about 20 miles above its former point of communication ; 
and by erecting dams and embankments along the course of the canal. 
Ho is said too to have extended the canal so that water went. down 
itas far as Ndéhba in Pékpattan; if it did,it was probably through the 
local. nallah called the “Ghuri”? The canal below Hujra was, after | 
these extensions were made, called the “Khd4nwah.” After the Khan-i- 
Kh&nén, nothing seems to have been done for a long time to improve 
the canal. It of course silted up; and it was only in heavy floods that 
any water came down., The flourishing “town of Dipélpur became 
depopulated, and the whole t4liqa of Hujra would have become as 
desolate as the region now traversed by the old Beas had it not been 
for an occasional supply obtained at high floods by the old channel 
which previously formed the inlet of the nallah.” Ifthe Moghals did 
nothing, the Afghéns of DipAlpur, and the Sayads of Hujra, who 
succeeded them, were not more energetic. It was not till after Ranjit 
Singh had occupied the country that any effort was made to restore the 
canal, In A.D. 1807, DiwSn Radbh& Ram, the k&rdar, repaired the 
head and cleared out the channel....The canal after that flowed steadily 
during the rainy season till 1823, The next year it silted up. Jowind 
Singh, Mokal, then held téliiqa Dipalpur.in jégir, but did nothing. 
Baba Bishan Singh was at Hujra; he did nothing. But in- 1841, Fakir 
Chirégh-ud-din, under orders of Maharajah Sher Singh, had the canal 
cleared out and a new head dug at Mémiki, still known as Sher 
Singh’s inlet, but long since abandoned ; (para, 3 of a memo. by Super- 
intending Engineer, Upper Sutlej Inundation Canal, dated 9th December 
1870). Shortly after annexation the candl was made over to the canal 
department, and has since been preatly improved. It was lengthened, 
and now tailsinto the Péra nallah, at Mahmidpur on the Pakpattan 
and Gugera road. In 1853, three “réjwéhs,” or large distributing 
channels were made. (1) The northern r4jwéh from the bridge at 
Hujra to the bridge at Nathu Shah, 16 miles long. (2) The southern 
réjw4h, from the bridge at Hujra to the bridge at Dipflpur, 11 miles 
long. (8) The Bhéwal Das rajwah, from the bridge at Dipalpur to the 
village of Bhéwal Dds, 5 miles long. The banks of the canal are covered 
with trees of various kinds; whilo “sarr,’ (saccharum moonja) grows 
abundantly along the “ rajwahs.” 


The extreme length of the canal from its head at Mémiuki, in the 
Lahore district, to the tail at the Para nallah is 84 miles. At the head, 
the Kh&nwah is 60 feet broad, and 6 feet deep. The discharge ranges 
from 400 to 1400 cubic feet per second.* The system of irrigation 
on this canal, and the various modes adopted for assessing and collect- 
ing the water dues of it, will be noticed in part I, chapter 4, and part 
II of this report. 

12. The two Soh&gs formed one stream, and were part of the 

a ‘ Bein. The Sutloj first cut this ade near 
je canal: Lallu Gudarke, a little to the south of Atari, 
ee ia alas Then again at Panjgiréidn, a cluster of villages 


i i a a Ne ee ee 
* Taken from papers connected with scheme for building a dam across the Sutlej at Masteki, 
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to the south of Maémaki. In fact the story is, that the Befn an 
in the shape of a printed S, and the Sutlej cut it first at the bend 
to the right, and then at the top over the bend. And there is no 
doubt that the upper Sohdég nalla, after leaving the river, runs in a 
curve and rejoins it, Still it is hard to see how the Khénwah and the 
two Sohfgs could be part of the same stream. It may be that the 
Khénwah represents the Kapurthalla Bein; while the upper and lower 
Sohdgs are continuations of the eastern Bein. It seems highly probable 
‘that, the Sukhnye, which runs through Mamdot and debouches into the 
Sutle} opposite Lali Gudarke, is the connecting link between the 
Sohég and the Bein: It is quite evident that when the Sutle} changed 
its course to the north and jomed the Beas above Ferozepore, it must 
have cut both the Beins in the upper and lower portions of their course, 
The upper Sohég does not seem to have been used as an irrigation 
channel till A.D. 1827, when Sardér Jowind Singh, Mokal, the jagirdér 
of Kanganpurah, in Chunidn, dammed up the Dhén nallah at Jang 
Abdulla Shah, by which the water of the, Sohég used to escape, and 
brought this water throngh the Bhus. nallah, which joins the Sohag 
near Ghara Singh, into his lands,’ About-1840 the mouth of the new 
Sohdg closed up. In 1854 the canal department took charge of it 
and erected a dam near Jang Abdulla Shah, and cleared out the Dhén 
nallah, and extended it so as to carry the water of the Sohag into the 
Khénwah near Binga Girsa Singh. Next year the dam was pulled 
down and the channel cleared out to Kaler Kalén, and continued thence 
to Tahir, a little to the west of Busirpur, on the Dipélpur and Fazilka 
road. In 1864 a further extension was made, and the canal carried 
down a new cut to Binga Haidt, in the Pikpattan tahsil, and thence 
alongside the Dipélpur and P&kpattan road to the Para nallah, into 
which the surplus water escapes, On account of so much of the canal being 
new, it is known as the new Sohég (Sohég jadid). The length of the 
canalis 65 miles, viz., 37 to Tahir, and 28 from there to the Para. It 
is 40 feet broad at the head; and is estimated to carry 880 cubic feet 
per second for three months, and 240 for three months more. ‘Though 
smaller and less important than the Khaénwah, it has worked more 
satisfactorily lately, as the latter canal has failed now for four year’s 
running to a greater or Jess extent. In 1865 two réjwdhs were dug: 
one from Géma Wagra to Biinga Sélihon, 5 miles long; and the 
second from Bhéwaldas to Bapparwél, 7 miles in length. The head 
of the canal is at Khiga, four miles south of Mémtki. 


18. The lower or old Sohdg issues from the Sutlej at Lali Gudarke. 

The portion of the nallah occupied by the canal 

ae aS. ola Sohég is bat small, The size of the nallah may be 

* imagined from the fact of its carrying capacity 

being estimated at 10,000 cubic feet per second, or about one-third more 
than the average cold weather discharge of the Sutlej] and Beas united. 
The Sukhnye, of which the Sohég seems a continuation, is much smaller; 
but the Sohaég has been enlarged by the floods of the Sutlej pouring 
down it. About 110 years ago, when the Sikhs were defeated at 
Kutbwala by the Diw4n of P&kpattan, many of them were, according 
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to popular tradition, drowned in the Sohdg. Ahout 60 years ago the 
nallah had so silted up that but little water came down. About A. D. 
1816 a dam was erected at Nandpur; and fifteen years later the 
energetic Jowind Singh, Mokal, ran up another at Jassoke Sohdég, and 
drew oft the water by a cut called the “ Lakhi” into his jagir of Dipél- 
pur. The first year’s returns were said to be worth a lakh ; hence the 
name of the cut. After twa years the Haveli kardér destroyed Jowind 
Singh’s dam after a little fighting; next year Jowind Singh built it 
again; but two years later it was finally demolished by the kardér. 
About thirty years ago Mahtab Rai, the k&rdar of Haveli, dug a new 
head near Lali Gudarke. By 1858 the supply of water had so dimi. 
nished that irrigation was only possible by fi t. Up to 1868 the canal 
yemained in charge of the district authoritics; but on its total failure: 
then it was made over to the canal department. Its irrigating capa- 
city is very small, The canal extends only as far as Haveli, where there 
ia a dam across the nulla. The Nandpur dam has been broken 
through, 


14, Besides these four canale there are some other irrigation cuts 

Oiler eAmidanounane from, the’ rivers, ‘These are under the control 

or iarigationenanne’s of the people of the villages to which they 

helong. The most important af thers are the nallah Waha and nallah 

Jhirku from the Ravi in the Montgomery tahsil, and the Kamélwah, 

chh4r Méchhi Singh, and chhfir Goléb Ali, from the Sutlej] in 

Pakpattan. The nallah Wahé leaves the Raviat Hazdéra Mohtam and 

flows as far as Arézi Panju. Portions of 23 viHages are irrigated from 

it, It is kept in order by the people of Miran Shah, Tibbi Jai Singh, 

The nallah Wiha Dad Biloch, and Karm Biloch. These villages 

° construct. dams.on it as they please. They and 

Karyal dorive most benefit from it: The last village also assists occa-' 
sionally in clearing the channel, 


The nallah Jhirku issues from the Ravi at Kind Kauri Shah, and 
The natleh Jhirkn rejoins it at Chakbondi, Nathu Amir and 
ee ela Chakbond? Bargha. It is known by the said 
name from its mouth to Muhammadpur ; thence to Giloi as the “ Chaura,” 
and after that as the Sukhréwa. The channel has adam at Dad 
Tatiana, constructed by tbe zamindars of the neighbouring villages, 
about 18 yoars ago.. The number of estates benefiting from the nallah 
Jhirku is 117. On the right bank of the Ravi, abont Kamiélia, are 10 
water-courses or chhfrs, which irrigate portions of 59 estates amounting 
to nearly 3000 acres, They were dug at the instance of a former 
Kamilla “‘chhéra:” téluqdér of Kamalia; and up to S&wan Mal’s 
oe eae time the government officials took care that 
they were kept in order. 


The Kamélwah is said to have been dug by one Khan Kamél, the 

wie tl Rendle governor of Dip4élpur in Akbar’s time. Pro- 

. bably he only improved it. In places the 

‘channel is deep and well defined; in places scarcely eee Saber For 

many years no water came down it till in 1868 the people of Sadik, 
o 
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China, and 28 other villages, constructed a dam acrossa “budh” near 
Chak Dulo Abltika, about 6 miles to the west of Pakpattan, and dug a 
water-course into the Kamélwah from this dam. Since then these 
villages get some water for abont two months in the year; but the 
supply is precarious, as the dam is constantly breaking; and the Sutlej 
is more uncertain than usual about the place the “budh” is situated, 
Chhér Méchhi Singh was dug by Machhi Singh, an influential 
i gaildér, about % years ago. It irrigates 15 
coher Maoh ena estates helonging : him. He also allows the 
zamindérs of adjoining estates to irrigate from it on payment ot certain 
dues, fixed by agreement. This water-course issues from the budh at, 
Shekheke, 16 miles south-east of Pakpattan, A little further down 
: . the river is Golfb Ali’s chhar, which irrigates 
Chee Son At five estates. It was dug about yeas aga 
by Pir Golab Ali, a map much respected in these parts. It eaves the 
river’at the Tibbi budh, and runs as far as Sital Kand, There is a 
ne chhér in this neighbourhood belonging to one Murad 
hah, i : 


15. A glance at the map will show the remarkable manner in. 
which the whole district between the central 
ridgo and the rivers is cut up by old nallaks, 
These are pot only jnteresting to the anti+ 
quarian and student of history, but are also of considerable importance 
as regards the extension of irrigation in the district; as most of the pro- 
posals to this effect make the utilization of one or more of these chan 
nels their basis. In some of these nallahs, bordering on the rivers, a 
precarious supply of water is even now obtained. The principal nallahs 
are between the Ravi and the ridge :— 


The Wah&ni, 

The Sukhrawa, (1), 

The Sukhrawa (2), 

between the ridge and the Sutlej :— 

The old Beas ; The Bakhitwah ; 

The old Soh4g, with its off-shoots (a) The Para, 
(b) The Dhadar; 

The Khad, The Bisharat ; 

The Dhing, with its branches, (a2) The Bhag, 
(b>) The Dhingi, 
(e) The Kubrdr, 


Drainage channelsand dry 
nallaha, 


The Diwdnwah, 
The Ghag, 


16, The Wahani leaves the river at Daula, a little below Sayad. 
Nallahe of the Bavi wala, in the Gugera tahsil, and runs nearly 
The Wahéni, , due south past Satghara. In high floods 

water reaches nearly to this town. Proposals 
have been made to utilize this channel. They were not approved of 
on the ground, that the nallah is a drainage channel, and so irrigation 
from it would have to be by dams, which is objectionable. - This ground 
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seems very slight.* Interference with drainage channels is a matter of 
the least importance in this district ; and the use of dams on the Nikki 
and other canals shows they are not necessarily injurious. The two 
Sukhrdwas are thus described in the last settlement report: 


“The name Sukhtéva is applied to two different nallahs, both running nearly 

: parallel with the Ravi at distances respectively of four 

etiam and vightmiles, One ofthese passes near the station of Gug- 

; 4 era dividing the civil Hnes from the lands attached to the 

village of that name. It communicates with a jhil near that river, from which it obtains 

a supply of water during the rains; but this supply isso precarious that very little use 
can be made of it for irrigation purposes, 


“The other nallali Kas no communication with the river. It traverses the jungle which 
’ intervenes between the margin of oultivation and the 
(2) The large Sukhrdwa. Dhéya or high bank. Its contse is remarkbly winding and 
intricate, and it sends out branches which intersect the plain in every direction. Both 
these nallahs are said by the natives to mark the coutse of the Ravi at different periods. 
The width alone, however, of the first nallah, which nowhere exceeds twenty yards 
precludes every possibility of thie bclief regarding it being fonnded on fact. The second 
hallah, on the other hand, has undoubtédly been at some former. period an important 
water-course. It ia about cighty yards across, and though its course is much 
more intritate thah the present bed of the Ravi, the open ground in its vicinity, and 
extensive patches of sund near its banks, render it possible that the tradition of the 
natives in this instance may be correct, In that case the Dhaéya, which skirts it at no 
Sag distan¢e, would have formed the limit of the jnundations, as it still doos at present 
na portion of the Hatappa tahsil, That both the old Beas and the Snkhréwa, especially 
the former, contained at one time a sufficient body of water to admit of irrigation bein 
conducted on their banks, cannot be doubted. The remains of abandoned villages and 
the ruins of brick buildings and forts, which show that some of these places must have 
had pretensions td importance, are still scattered over the whole of the desolate tract ; 
and from the well-known habits of the present. population we can assume with some 
confidence that only a total cessation of the supply of water in these ancient river beds. 
could have effected so remarkable a change,” 


17. The old Beas allah, after passing through a portion of the 
Lahore distriet; enters the Dipdlpur tahsil 
near the town of Shergarh, and traverses the 
whole of the Montgomery district, at a distance 
of about 20 miles from the Stitlej ; (Gugera settlement report, para. 8). 
The popular story is that till the end of last century the Beas, instead 
of joining the Sutlej near Ferozepore, flowed down this nallah. Lieutenant 
Elphinstone doubted the correctness of this story on the ground 
that the nallah could not carry the volume of water in the Beas ; which 
is a very convincing reason, “As in the Ain-i-Akbari_it is distinctly 
stated that the Beas and Sutlej united 12 kos nearer Ferozepore. the 
story may be dismissed as fiction The subsequent change in the point 
of junction is due tothe Sutlej, and not the Beas, having shifted 
its course (compare para, 6 Ferozepore settlement report), still it is a fact 
that water came down this nallah till a comparatively short time ago. 
The year 1750-is fixed as the date it ceased to flow. There seems no 
reason to doubt that the nallah was a branch of the Beas; there is 
nothing to connect it with the Sutlej. In order to ascertain what it ori- 
ginally was, it will be necessary to determine whether, when the Beas 


Tho Sutlej nallahs, 
The old Beas, 


* Director General of Canals to Financial Commissioner, No. 1062 dated 10th August 
1859, 
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river tan under the Dhéya, it was at such a distance from this nallah 
thta both couldhave been independent streams. This might possibly 
have been the case in Montgomery. The question is, could it in Lahore 
and Mooltan? If s0,the old Beas may be simply the continuation of 
the Kapurthalla Befa, as the Sohdg is of the Phagwdra Befn. ‘The 
oallah is rarely more than 200 feet across; the depth is from 12 to 15 
feet. Its carrying capacity is 3400 feet per second. It is evident from 
the size and. depth of the channel that it would be.no use to throw the 
escape water of the Bari Do&b canal into it, when the quantity is so 
small as at present. 


18, The Bakhilwah issues from the Sutlej at Ghulam, and falls 
pes aeitioek into the Nikki, a branch of the lower Sohdg, 

eae ia at Dula Nanabdd. Formerly 19. villages were 
irrigated from it; 8 by direct overflow, 9 by water-courses, and 2 by 
jhallars. Twelve years ago the water ceased to flow except in yery high 
floods, ‘The villages dependent on it have suffered severely. 


The old Soh&g has been mentioned-in para, 14, Leaving Haveli 
The ola Bokit it runs nearly west to some distance past PAék- 
spematattec. pattan, and there turns due south. It gets 
lost. before it reaches the river. But it evidently ends at Shekheke, 
though the channel is not defined there, Its bed is sandy ; the banks 
generally steep; it is about as deep as the old Beas, and from 200 to 
400. feet broad. The name Sohdg is said-to mean a place where 
verdure and cultivation abound. The P&ra is a branch of the old Sohdg 
which it leaves a little below Binga Haiét, on the Pikpattan and 
; Dipélpur road. According to the papers con- 
vee cerning the dam at Masteke, the Péra is -500 
feet broad at its mouth; after one mile the breadth falls to 350 feet, 
which is again reduced to 200 after five miles. This is maintained for 
40 miles, The average depth is 10° to 15 feet. A large branch then 
goes off to the Beas, called the Nawébbin, from a Naw&éb of Mooltan 
who is said to have dug it last century to enable his wife to come down 
by water to Mooltan. The width is here 100 feet, which gradually 
diminishes till at the junction of the Péra and the Sukhnye; it is only 
15 to 16 feet; the depth is three feet. The banks-are generally steep. 
The soil of the kandhi, or valley of the Para is of excellent quality. 
few ekadae The Dhadar branches off from the Sohdg about 
eo 16 miles to the west of Pakpattan. It is a 
smal] rather shallow nallah, but it once irrigated an extensive tract of 
country. It runs west for some distance, and then south to Jamlera, 
The Dhummuk nallah, in Mailsi, seems to be the continuation of it. The 
Para and the Dhadar are both Pakpattan nallaha The Khad belongs 
Tho Khia to Dipélpur. It commences at Thabegke 
aaa Mahmiid, about 9 miles to the east of Haveli. 

It runs thence to Izzatke Kal4. From there one branch goes straight 
to Nama Jindeka, one vid Mika Chishti, Nar Shah, Kandowél &c. 
From Néma Jindeka it goes into the Pir Ghanni budh. This nallah, 
which is not more than 20 miles long, is known by no less than four 
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different names in different parts of its course. ‘To Vara Bila Maneka, 
§t is called the Nikki; thence to Bukan Gudarke the Badhi; from there 
to Néma Jindeka, the Khéd, and after that the Warndl, This.is a fine 
deep nallah, with very stecp banks, Jhallfrs are used on it, and some» 
times there is fine sailab from it. The soil on its banks is generally 
very bad, and impregnated with kallar, Among the tributaries of 
the Kh&d are the Chura, the Ghariwala and Kdéluwah nallahs. The 


The Chura. first is the most important. It commences at 
The Ghariwala. Mushifke Mahdr, and passing Bilewdla, Bhai 
The Kélawéh. Darsan, and other villages, joins the Kh&d at 


Kandowél, This nallah Bows when there is heavy rain, and in heavy 
floods river-water comes down it. The Ghariwéla is a small branch of 
the Kh4d, running from Pipal Sakéwar to Izzatke Kala. Tho Kéluwah 
runs south into the Khad at Chak Kéluwah, below Haveli. These last 
two nallahs are mere rain-drainage channels, 


The Bishérat is a more famous nallah than the Kh&d, of which I 
ae SSR think itis probably the continuation. It issues 
: rat fromthe Pir Ghanni budh, and after a 
remarkably tortuous course, passing close to Pékpattan, it falls into the 
Sohég at Pakka Lidhér. It is said to have, been excavated by one 
Bishérat Khan, about the beginning of the 14th century. This is clearly 
wrong, There are no signs of excavation, and it is incredible that 
any one would dig such a winding channel, even with the object of dimi- 
nishing the velocity of the stream and thereby increasing its irrigating 
capacity. It is from a ferry on this nallah that Pikpattan derived its 
name. It is a shallow and generally narrow nallah, It dried up about 
80 years ago, though water has since occasionally been found in it. 
Proposals have on several o¢casions been made to open it again, but 
they seem impracticable. The Dhing is @ continuation of the Kamflwah 
The Dhing and itstribu. (para. 15). At Bunga Bhéi Khan the Dhing 
taries, divides. The southern arm joins the Bh&g at 
the corner of Jajjal Bhig and Khola Wali Muhammad. The northern 
arm joins the Kuhrér at Nebwdl. In places.this is a very fine, deep 
clean-cut nallah. Water used to come down it wv to 1853. The remains 
of old jhallérs may still be seen on it at Shekheke, There is a dam 
on this nallah at Sahu Biloch. The Dhingi leaves the Sutlej at Haidar 
Malkana, and falls into the Dhing at Bunga 
The Dhingi, Bhéi Khan. 


The Bhag isa fine nallah of fair size. It leaves the river at Kadis 

: below Kot Bakhsha, and joins the Dhing at 

ahs Pine: Jajjal Bhag ; a dam is sometimes erected here. 
-Jhallars are used on this nallah, but the irrigation is scanty. This was 
ngtalways so. Tho name implies “being very beneficial.” The Kuhrar 
oe ee leaves the Sutle} at Kot Bakhsha, and after 
porpuiatal passing Bh&éi Darsan at Bara, divides into two 
branches ; these reunite at Jeth Singhwdla, and then appear:to fall 
into the Sohfg near Pakka Sidhér, but neither on the map nor on the 
spot can any certain information be obtained of what becomes of this 
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mallah. It is broad, but except near the river rather shallow. The 
Dhing falls into the right branch of it at Nebwél, and some say the 
Kuhrar is only a continuation of the Dhing. The solution of the 
question depends on the levels of the eountry, 


The Diwdawah is a cut dug by Diwan SAwan Mal ftom Malik 
peer Bhéwal to. Bohr. It has been diy for twenty 
e Diwinwah, ‘ 
Years, 
The Ghag has its mouth at Tirsatigi and runs into the Sohdg at 
pracanes Hardo Manstira.- Jhallars are used on it, and 
ae some land is inundated from it; A good deal 
of Watet gets ihto the Soh through it ; so much; in fact, that the fords 
of the Sohég have to be staked out, There are numbers of other nallahs, 
biit as they ars of no importance as irrigation channels they need not 
be noticed here. 


19, There are to marshes ot lakes (chamb, jhfl) in this district, 
ine except avjlith at Kot Fazil, where the Dég 
sis enters the district; and one near Pakpattaun, in 
which the Ghari nallah terminates. Jhallirs are used on them, but they 
are of little depth, and the watet dries ip soon. The chain of pools 
and jhils mentioned in para, 10 of last settlement report seems no 
longer to exist. This is probably due to the scanty rain-fall for so many 
years. Hereand there depressigns in the ground may be met with, 
where water lodges for some time after heavy rain. 


20. There is nothing to show that the district was ever more 
Deserted villages, densely populated than at present. But the 
ahs, changes in the course of the rivers, the drying 
eae peahents up of such important water channels as the 

ee old Beas, Sohag and Dhadar, and the improve- 
ment of the inundation canals, have naturally caused a shifting of the 
population. In all parts of the district, mounds covered with remains’ 
of earthen vessels and broken bricks are to be met, marking the site 
of what was once a village or town. These are known by the general 
name “ téh” or “khola,” but cach mound has a further distinguishing 
name, to which the general name is prefixed. The word “téh,” seems 
more commonly used ia the Rechna, and “khola” in the Béri Doéb., 
These remains of former habitations are most frequent along the old - 
Beas, and the Dhadar, and in the country about Kamflia. It should 
be remembered that these “taéhs” are not necessarily the rains of 
villages inhabited at the same time. If a village is once abandoned 
from any cause, it is considered unlucky to build & new village on thé old 
site. So many of these mounds merely represent tlie same village at 
different periods of its existence. If the history of this part of the 
Punjab during the 18th century is considered, the perpetual wars, deso- 
lating famines, and the general state of insecurity, will be found to 
afford other and strong reasons, besides the drying up of the irrigating 
streams, why many cultivated tracts should have relapsed into their 
primitive state of waste. “But to the last mentioned cause must be 
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attributed the fact that the land has not been again brought into 
cultivation. Not only has the stoppage of the water supply necessarily 
led to the abandonment of land irrigated by flow ; but it has been accom- 
panied by a serious fall in the level of the water in the wells in the 
vicinity of the old nallahs, Numerous old wells exist all over the district ; 
but in the bar tracts the water is much below the brick work, and if it 
is intended to work any of these wells, an interior cylinder has to be 
sunk, 


21, The area of lands included within village beundaries is 
Governnient jungle. 12,86,819 acres, according to the faired records, 
tcattered wells. The remaining 22,67,496 acres are. owned 
Kasht khém tahs{l, directly by the Government. It has long been 

the custom for the people to apply to the ruling power for leave to occupy 
portions of the jungle; and since the introduction of the British rule 
these applications have become very numerous. The arca of the grant 
is usually small—-60 acres when the applicant proposes sinking a single 
wheeled well ; and 100 acres when..a double wheeled well is to be 
construgted, In many instances the ohjcet.of the applicant is to secure 
a piece of ground where ‘he may construct a well, or bring an old one 
into use to water his cattle grazing in the bir. <A piece of low-lying 
ground, where rain-water will accumulate, with good grass in the 
-neighbourhood, is generally selected, A little cultivation is also carried 
on, the extent depending on the character of the season, These wells- 
scattered all over the bar, form, as it were, little oases, in the wilderness, 
There are many depressions jn. the bir where the drainage water of 
the surrounding high lands callecta, 


Applications are received annually for permission to cultivate the 
land oceupied by these depressions. The area 
brought under cultivation depends on the 
extent of the rains; and tho lease given is only 
for one year. This cultivation is known as “kaésht khém_ tahbsil.” 
Excepting the land thus occupied, the whole of the government jungle is 
uncultivated, A small portion is reserved for plantations of trees, but 
almost the whole is leased annually for cattle grazing. The position 
and comparative extent of land owned by Government may be seen in 
map No, 2, 


Kasht khdm tahail. 
Grazing leases, 


22. There is nothing peculiar about the climate. From May 
Climate, to the middle of October the heat during the 
day is intense, but the nights are fairly cool. Towards the end of 
August the mornings become a little fresh ; and about the middle of 
September a change in temperature after sunset may be noticed. A 
breeze, often changing into a strong wind,- blows usually at night 
during the hot weather. Dust storms are not uncommon. Hail storms 
arevery rare. The raing set in generally about the end of June, The 
fall is, on an average, greatest in August. The rains, asa rule, cease in 
this month. In November it never rains. About the end of the year 
a couple of showers may be expected ; and again in March, The average 
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total rain-fall is only 7:98 inches, During the four months from Novem- 
ber to February inclusive, the days are not hat, and the nights are 
cold with frequent frosta. Qn the whole the district is fairly 
healthy. 


23. From what has been said of the character of sa much of the 
soil of the district and of the climate, it will 
be at once apparent that the.natural vegetation 
cannot he of striking grandeur or beauty. Indeed it might be called 
mean and monotonous. A closer examination shows, however, that 
though stunted, it is far from unvaried. The number of different kinds 
of grasses and other plants of low growth is considerable, But there 
are not more than half-a-dozen species af treos af spontaneous growth, 
With plenty of water the district might become very fairly wooded, 
There is a small shisham grove at Lukmfn 
Mertiba, in Pakpattan, and the remains of a 
shisham wood at Kot Jhang Shisham, near Haveli. Near the rivers 
there is a good deal of timber, and along the Kh&nwah canal and in the 
villages adjoining it, more especially to the south, there is a fine belt 
of trees ; while the abandoned station of Gugera presents specimens of 
most trees found in the plains of upper India. The trecs commonly 
met with are the ukh4n, kikar, ber, jhand, wan, and kayil, The 
ukhan, (tamarix orientalis) also known ag pharwiin and farrdsh, is the 
err characteristic tree of the district. It is an 
: evergreen, hardy, and of rapid growth; it is 
the only tree that thrives at Montgomery civil station, The best way 
to grow it is to dig a hole a couple of feet deep and a yard and a half 
square into which the rain water may drain; and just oefore the rains’ 
to stick a piece of a branch about an inch and a half in diameter into 
the hole, half way down one side. Too much water at. first destroys the 
plant. When once it has taken root it seems to require no more water, 
Wherever there is a hollow in the ground an ukhén springs up. The 
timber is of little use, except for fuel. It is sometimes, but rarely, used 
on the Ravi for the wood-work of wells; The galls of this tamarisk, 
called “méin,” are used for dyeing end tanning. There is another 
tamarisk with whitish loaves. i have not noticed this on the Sutlej, 
but it is abundant between Chichawatni and Kamélia on the Ravi, 
Pilehi or jhéd (tamarix indica) and Jei (tamarix dioica)* are found 
ou both rivers, in flooded lands. The difference between the two kinds 
is not very apparent.. The twigs are used for making baskets and the 
cylinders of kach& wells, also for fences to fields, and the sides of 
houses, Pilchi used to sell at as, 8 the acre some few years ago. The 
supply has been falling off since. The kikar, (acacia arabica) is very 
ie Laas rare in the bfr. It is not uncommon along the 
; canals and rivers. The timber is nsed for 
agricultural implements, The cog-wheels of the Persian wheel are 
almost invariably made -of it. The fuel is good and much liked. The 
seeds are eaten readily by goats. The bark is used in tanning and in 


Vegetation, 


Trees, 


_ * Vide Punjab Products paras, 331 and 698, The passages do not agree, The vernacus 
lar names are used indiscriminately. 
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the distillation of native spirits. A shrub, the bambul, bearing much 
the same relation to the kikar that the pilchi 
does to the ukhan, is occasionally seen; it 
never grows to such a size as would make its timber valuable. The 
Kabuli kikar (A. cupressiformis) is rare, 
The timber is weak. The bér tree ( zizyphus 
vulgaris?) is not uncommon in the cultivated parts of the district. 
ie The wood is of good quality and is used in 
‘ building. It yields a fine fuel, throwing out a 
clear heat. The fruit is not much esteemed, except in the case of the 
pewandi or grafted bér, The kokan bér, or malian, isa small bushy 
tree. The fruitis much eaten. Good walking- 
sticks are got from this tree. The jhand 
(prosopis spicigera) is always a small tree, rough and gnarled. The 
wood is stroig and is made into agricultural 
Ci implements and household furniture. It ‘is 
much used as fuel, and charcoal is prepared from it. But the charcoal 
is said to emit too many sparks-to,be much liked. The seed vessels 
ealled “gangra” are used as an article of food, This tree is met every 
where in the district, where it has not becn cleared away. The great 
demand for fuel on the Sindh, Puajab and Delhi Railway causes a 
stcady decrease. in the areca under jhand. The karil (capparis aphylla) 
sometimes but seldom becomes a tree. It 
Bet, generally remains a mere shrub, It is found 
throughout the district. The wood is hard; it is used for rafters 
ahd laths (barga), principally on account of its supposed immunity from 
the attacks of white ants. As fuel, it has a high reputation, The 
unripe fruit is called “ dela,” and ig used as a pickle. When ripe, the 
fruit is called “ pinju,” andis eaten in its natural state. The fruit of 
this shrub is a great-stand-by to the poor in seasons of scarcity. The 
“wan,” will grow anywhere in the district. 
A somewhat saline soil seems to suit it best. 
In Montgomery it remains a shrub generally; it never becomes the 
fine tree it does in the Hindusténi parts of the province, where it is 
called “jh.” Camels are fond of its leaves, but no other animal 
touches them. The wood is used for roofing and fuel; but the fuel is very 
inferior. It burns badly; gives out a great deal of smoke, and leaves 
much ash, The fruit is eaten to a large extent, It ripens about May. 
It is said to be called “ pekri,” when still unripe, “ pili,” when ripe, and 
“kokan,” when dried and preserved.* Trees are generally grown 
about each well. 


Bambi. 


Eabuli kikar, 


Kokan bér, 


The “ wan.” 


The most common are the pipal (ficus religiosa), and the sohdnjni 

. (hyperauthera pterygosperma), or horse radish 
Pipal i : 

Bohdnjni. tree. The chichahra (butea frondosa) is found 

en the Ravi, but not on the Sutlej. This is 








*T had no opportunity of testing the correctness of the names ‘ pekri,” and “ kokan.” 
They are not given in Punjab products, The Punjabi uame “ vdur,” entered on page 
597, is not used in the Bari Dodb. “Pilu’ is certainly the name of the fruit, and seems 
improperly applied io the tree itself ; but it-may be so used locally, 
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the Hindustini “ dhak ;” but it hever reaches the dimensions attained 
The Chiché: in the lower parts of the province. It is 
acu venerated by Hindtis, The dye made from 
the flowers (kesti), and the gum cxuded by the plant, are well known. 
There are no other indigenous trees, 


24, There are very few plants other than trees and grasses deserv- 
Plants other than trees or 228 Of, much notice. The “ sarr,” and the 
orcs aniness or“ Jang,” are the most important, Tho “ sarr, 
(saccharum moonja) is found generally in 
sandy soil. It is abundant along the rivers and the distributing chan- 
nels of the canals, There are two kinds, the 
white-topped and the red-topped, or rather 
purple-topped. The ropes made from the latter are much inferior to 
those made from the former. Every portion of this reed is useful. 
It consists of three parts. The lowest is a stout reed, about half an 
inch in diameter. This is called “kéna,” and is used for roofing houses, 
and forming the bands with which kach4 wells are lined, and “ pallas,” 
or circular store-houses for grain are made. Above the “ kéné,” comes 
the “ til,” in a sheathing petiole called “miinj.” The “ til” is separated 
from the “ kén4” and pulled out of the “miinj.” It is used for screens, 
called “ pakka,’* and for winnowing baskets, The “ mfnj” is burned 
at one end, then heaten with a mallet, and finally twisted into a rope. 
The on to which the earthen pots of a well are fastened is almost 
invariably made of “ mutnj.” The price varies very much,’ twenty seers 
(20) per rupee is about the average, This reed grows in tufts, and in 
land subject to inundation, the limits of proprietary rights are sometimes 
marked out by lines of “sarr” stools, The plant is usually burned down 
about the end of February. Fresh green shoots are then thrown out, 
which are fine fodder for cows and buffaloes, and increase the supply 
of milk, Many villages sell the) produce of this plant for a round sum 
annually, A good deal of misapprehension seems to exist about the 
“léné” plant, There are three kinds of l4n4, “khangan khar,” (coro~ 


Sarr, 


h . nylon griffithii), “ gora lana,” and “ methér 
Coe eae lana” (salsolas). There is also a plant. called 
Methér Léna, “ phesdk ]éni” (sneda molliflora). ““Sajji” 


Sai pent (barilla, an impure carbonate of soda) is made 
: from the first two. No sajji is made from the 
others, The best sajji, called “loté sajji,” is made from “khangan 
khar,” an inferior quality, known as “ bhutni sajji” from “ géra land”, 
All four plants can be seen in the Montgomery civil station. There 
is no “ khér” in the Dipalpur tahsil, at least, only stray specimens will 
be found, but it is plentifulin Pakpatan. “Khangan khér” and “gora, 
lana” are smaller plants than “methér 14n&”; the first is a thicker and 
juicier plant than the second ; “methar lén&” is usually as ugly a plant as 
one could wish to see, It grows four or five feethigh. It is found every- 
where, Miles upon miles.of the Pékpatan tahsil are covered with it, 


* Hindustani “ sirki.” Remarks on page 518 of “ Punjab products ” seems incor- 
rect, The Lahore Settlement Report, para, 29, supports what is said here, Three species 
of “‘sarr,” are mentioned on page 88 of “ Punjab Mannfactures.” 
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Phesik lini is found in the Dhéya upland in huge stretches, In the low- 
lands, there are occasionally large patches of it. Wherever it is found; the 
soil is bad, and full of “kallar shor.” It is of a blackish purple color, 
and of no use whatever. Camels and goats eat all kinds of “lana,” 
Charcoal made from “methdr lina” is used by blacksmiths; while 
that of “gora lina” is much used in hukkas. Both these plants 
are atilized for fuel. They flower about the end of October. Some. 
bushes have red and some white flowers. When in flower, the three 
linés present a very pretty appearance. The manufacture of sajji is 
described in Punjab ‘Products (paragraphs 86-8). It is needless to say 
anything about it here. It will be observed that each authority 
disagrees with all the others about the kinds of “l4na” and “lant” 
used, or not used, in making “sajji.” I have made repeated and care- 
ful enquiries on the subject ; and I believe my account is correct. The 
4k (colotropis procera) is common, and found generally in poor sandy 
Ak soil. Goats eat the leaves; and-so will cattle, 
if hard pushed, and if the leaves have been 
dried. The milky substance in the ducts is applied as an embrocation in 
some diseases of sheep and goata. Tho, wood is used as fuel. The 
alleged “ anti-kallar” properties of the plant are unknown in this 
diatrict. No use is made of the floss in the seed-vessels, The “pitaka” 
is a fibrous plant, abundant about Dipdlpur near the Sardi, It has 
Pithka. larga indented cordate leaves, and hears an 
i orangé flower. It flowers about the beginning 
of September. The fibre is made into ropes in the same manner 
as that of “suni” (paragraph 216); but the ropes are weak, The 
lant strongly resembles the jute plant (carchorus capsularis), as 
escribed'on page 242 of Dr, Royle’s. “The fibrous plants of India ;” 
a resemblance extending even to the name. Another fibrous plant 
Jhijhén commonly found in cotton fields. is the “ jhi- 
; jhain ” (seshania aculeata), also called “jaintar” 
but thts name applies properly to a different species. This plant grows 
five or six feet high, and may be seen about September in any canal vil- 
lage. The fibre has been used, but in this district the people consider 
the plant as almost useless. The stalk is occasionally employed in 
making thatches. This supposed uselessness is the subject of a popular 
saying :— 
Jhijhén-d4-ki seonf, 
Jedi dhup na chénw ?* 


The “bhophalli” is also a fibrous plant, but except as fodder for 
Bhophalli goats, itis not put to any use. The “ jawéhdn” 

e or camel thorn (alhagi maurorum) is common 
enough ; but camels would do badly, if this were their principal 
Jawahé: food, as stated in last settlement report. Good 
ree tattis can be made from this plant. 
Depend aa er 


*Seems to mean: “ Why take.any care of the jhujhén, Which yields neither sun nor 
shade?” Vide Punjab Products, p. p. 542, 508, 
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The “harmal” (peganum harmale) grows in most places. It is 

abundant in the ground covered with broken 

pieces of brick: about P&kpattan. The seeds 

yield a black and brown dye, but are not utilized here. Tle “gilo” or 

“gardm,” (tinospora cordifolia) is a creeper, An extract is made from 

Gilo. the reot, and is considered a good remedy in 
cages of fever and ague. 


Harmal. 


The “dh&émah” (faqoniacretica) is a small prickly shrub like the 
Dhaméh “jawdhdn,” It is in flower about the end of 
: August, The flowers are of a light pink color. 

A medicine is prepared from it. The cffects are very similar to, but 
not so certain as those of the “gila.” It js much used in cases af 
headaches, boils, &c. Native women, in the villages, ofteu make pse of 
it ia a“ ghiutti” or medicine given to new-born children, A plant 
not unlike a thistle is the “poli.” It is plentiful in spring about 
Polf Gugera, An oil is extracted: by telis from 
° the qblong seeds. This is psed as an article of 
diet. “ Alcti,” commonly called *galehti’-is a small low-growing plant, 
with little black seeds. In seasons of scarcity 
these are used by the poor people, made into 
bread, As the bread is intensely dry,it has to be eaten with butter-milk 
or mitk. Sheep, goats and camels eat the plant. It belongs to the 
“didak” family or that in which the plant contains milky juices. The 
flower is yellow. It appears in the beginning of August, “Garar madhina” 
Gavan tathacs is a plant growing about 18 inches high. The 

: seeds are small and darle red; they ripen about 
‘the middle of August. The plant is considered good fattening fodder, 
especially for horses, The floweris supposed to resemble a churning-statf 
(madhani), hence the name. This plantis hardly a grass. There are two 
Buin kinds of “ buitiy> the white and the black bitin. 

ge arc" The former isthe more common. Itis usually 
found in light sandy soils; and is a guide in determining the quality 
of the. soil. It is, however, far from being a certain guide. Camels 
eat the plant; and villagersapply it to boils and pimples. It is sup- 
posed to éase pain. Another plant almost invariably found in poor 
light soils ia the “resham”. But it is “met 
with elsewhere. It grows about a foot high, 
and has a flower of the same shape and color as that of a thistle. It 
abounds between the old Beds and Dipélpur. The “ farid mili” or 
“farid biti,’ also called, “ lathia,” (farsotia 
Hamiltonij), is very common. It is a small 
plant with pink flowers. The seeds are said to be poisonous: but were 
habitually ysed by Babs Farid Shakarganj, when he was hungry. The 
i: puthkand4 ” (achyranthes aspera) grows 5 or 6 feet high. It has but 
few leaves and those near the ground. The 
long slender stems are covered with thorns which 
lie back close to the stem, with their points directed downwards, 
Hence the name “ puth,” meaning the wrong way,.and “kand4,” a 
thorn, The stem is uscd for cleaning the tecth; and the seed and. 


Aleti or galehti, 


Resham, 


Farid muli, 


Puthkandé, 
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leaves are employed medicinally. “TItsit” is a plant that grows along 


Itsit. the ground. It is entered as a grass on page 
245 of “Punjab Products,” but itis not a grass. 
Chaulét It is -very like “ chauléi” (amaranthus frumen- 


tacens), But the latter grows upwards, Itsit 
is of no use; but chauldéi is used as a vegetable by poor people. 
Bhakra Owners of dogs will soon become acquainted 
" with the plant called “bhakra” (tribulus 
terrestris), The spiked fruit of it constantly sticks in the feet of dogs,. 
causing them to limp. The “héthi-sindi” is a plant which is not 
Sona can ane mientioned in any of the books under that 
. name. The fruit is said to resemble the trunk 
of an elephant; and hence the name. Among other plants commonly 
found, may be mentioned, the gowara, majéhtra, gandi bita, ratkan, 
bikkan, k4b or k4l4 mira, babtind, soi, pélak, pépra, ardri and chilitra, 
The last three are generally met with in lowlands flooded by the 
rivers, 


25. It remains now to briefly mention the more common grasses, 
The most common is “chimbar,” It is a low- 
growing grass with round culms, and throws 
out runners. It is found in good sweet soil, and is readily caten by 
euttle. The flower is reef phumni” oe is not unlike 
“khabal” or “tola’”’(H. dubh;) but the blade 
icici of the Jatter.is much broader fs the whole 
leaf branch larger and flatter than that of the chimbar; and the stems 
thrown out at the joints of the khabal are horizontal, while those of the 
chimbar are vertical. The khabal is an excellent grass and found only 
in good soil. Tal&is not- tobe confounded with “tali”, which is 
Ti something like shamrock, with leaves of a 
; bright rich green color, It is found in inun- 
dated land where the soil is good. It is fine food for buffaloes, 
cows and bullocks, “ Dab” is a coarse strong grassy, which remains green 
Dab most part of the year. The lcaves are long, 
‘ natrow, flat, and have a tendency to curl up. 
They are used for thatching, and for covering the floors of mosques, 
Tle roots are coarse, and long, and grow down to a point; in fact form a 
triangle with the apex at the bottom. It is not a strengthening grass, 
tL The long slender flower is pretty. “ Lon&k” is 
onak, : 
also a poor grass, except. when green ; and then 
even it is of only middling value. Cattle do notcare for it much. 
It is often found in somewhat saline soils. The culms are round and 
slender, and generally about 18 inches high. Sometimes it grows as high 
Dinan as 30 inches. On the other hand “dhiman ” 
‘ is a fine grass, and is said to increase the yield 
of milk of animals eating it, and the quantity of ghi obtained from the 
milk ; but horses will not eat it as it is bitter. The leaves are long and. 
flat ; the plant grows vertically. The head, which isnot unlike that of 
kanghani, is black when unfipe, and white whenit has come to 


Chimbar, 
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maturity: The “phalwdn” is a tall grass, generally several feet high, with 
Bian slender stems and flat narrow leaves. It is 
: usually found in good soil. By some it is 
considered the best of all grasses. There are four flower-stalks at the 
end of each culm, bearded like barley. The grass is of a purple color. 
Keo Keo, is a grass consisting of slendér round stems, 
: growing straight up. “ Gharm,” or gharb, is 
a tall coarse grass with a woody stem, It is 
often found growing round a kari! bush, Goats 
and camels are said not to eatit. Itis an inferior grass. Dhiddan is 
not unlike keo, It is common in the bilfras of Pékpattan. It grows 
ics 7 about two feet high, I have heard it called 
‘ “sarkuli” too. It should not be confounded 
with a plant found in rice fields of the same name, This is not unlike 
wild “sawénk”; but sawaink grows more horizontally than “dhiddan”. 
Sawank is of two kinds, “bigwfén,” or 
cultivated, and ”sai’4“ or wild. The wild 
swink isa good grass, It fattens.and brings cattle into condition 
soon, The grainis small and eaten by Hindu on fast days, It is also 
used by poor people made into paste, called “bat” or “ phat,” and eaten 
with milk or butter-milk, It grows in firm soil, “Kiri” is a grass 
not unlike chimbar, It is a different grass from “ kuré,” which is found 
in kangni fields generally, The latter has a 

Kart. Kura. ‘ y 
thick stem, broad leaves,and grows a couple of 
feet high. “Khéwi” grows about two feet high, in clumps; often in 
Khawi hard low-lying lands, But it is plentiful in 
; the bir along the Montgomery and Dipélpur 
road. The flowers are fluffy. When ripe, the plant is of a brownish 
red color. It is a fragrant grass, and a scent is said to be made from 
it. The milk of cattle cating it is supposed to become perfwmed. The - 
people assert that the roots yield the khas with which tattis are 
made ; and that “panni” is a different grass. 
But the two secm very like each other, 
‘Panni” is used for thatching. “Dilé” is a grass found in hard 
Dilé inundated lands, It is very common in the 
: rice fields about Dipdlpur. There are two 
kinds, the big and the little. The former is yellow, the latter brown. 
Cattle eat both, but there is no nourishment in them. ‘The root is like 
the grain of gram. Pigs root up the ground to get at it, It is called 
“mothr4é” and is considered useful in brain diseases. Pigs are alsa 
said to have a fancy for the roots of “murk,” a small low-growing 
Murk grass, with double compound stems, and a 
° small red knob at the end of each branch of 
the stem, It is found in soft soil;and is abundant on the banks of the 
Maskan Dég. Itisa fair grass for fodder. It differs from 
; “markan ,” which is also a small low-growing 
grass. Markan has very, fine and slender round culms, It is a famous 
grass; having given its name toa famine. ° Lamb” is not unlike lonék, 
Lan but it is much smaller and more irregular. 
‘ It is produced when there is heavy rain, 


Gharm, 


Sawank, 


Panni, 
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It is eaten by cattle; and when green increases the yield of milk and 
Chinkhi butter. Chinkhfis a small grass, growing about 

j one foot high. Itis not unlike londk ; but the 
difference is easily seen. The flower of chinkhi is broader and not so 
long as that of londék. It is eaten by all cattle; but is an ordinary 
grass and has no great reputation. It is generally found in soft 
ree high land, “Liki ” is a grass about 7 or 8 

: inches high. It consists of a slender stem, with 

pa number of whorls. The lower whorl consists at times of as many as 
ten arms ; the upper ones generally of five, This grass may be: at once 
known by the regularity with which the arms of the whorls spring 
from the same centre. “Lombar”is a small low grass, not unlike the 
tail of a fox. It is said to derive its name 


Lopes, from this resemblance. “ Kani” is simply. a 
Kin rush fouud in inundated lands. The roots 

: resemble those of dab. “Maina” is a grass not 
WinGie: unlike tali and found also in lowlands.: The 


flower is.said-to be different. Poor people boil 
the leaves and use them as a, vegetable, .“Salyara,” “itsit,” and “leli” 
are not grasses, ‘The first is a large shrub; the second has been noticed 


Salydra, before, and the third is a creeper found among 
oa wheat in spring, Lié is said to be a thorny 
Lié. plant, (Punjab Products paragraph 245 whero 


the last four plants are entered as grasses). 
26. The mineral products of the district are few and unimportant. 
Ranker Kankar (calcareous concrete) is found prin- 
. cipally on the right side of the Ravi, and in the 
shape of small nodules on the renee ra ii ground. rey are swept 
up and used for making lime, Saltpetre used 
Satie Relate i be.made eeenaively: in this district. The 
mauufacture bas now almost completely ceased. The method of manu- 
facture. is described in “ Punjab Products.” Saltpetre is made from 
saline earth called “ kallar” found on the site of deserted villages, and 
in the streets and the walls of old towns. This substance is used as a 
top-dressing by agriculturists. Some found at Dipélpur yielded about 
six per cent. of saline matter, which, on analysis, was found to consist: of 
common salt mixed with a less quantity of sulphate of soda, and, in 
addition, very small quantities of lime and magnesian salt. This 
“kallar’? must be carefully distinguished trom “ kallar shor” the “reh” 
of Hindustan, which is most injurious to all cultivation. “ Kallar shor” 
consists principally of sulphate of soda. When strongly developed 
“kallar shor” seems to render all vegetation, except that of “ phesak 
léni” impossible. A third kind of Kallar called “ mitha kallar” or 
“sikand kallar” is sometimes spoken of by the natives. It is supposed 
not to be injurious to vegetation. It is not clear what this substance 
is. *There are no mines or quarries in the 


Mi ies, at je 5 
ines, quarrie district, excepting some kankar beds, 


* Punjab Products, para. 144 ct seq., also a very interesting paper on the formation 
a sae in the papers and proceedings of the A, H, 8, ofthe Punjab, January to June 
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_27. Honey is occasionally found in the bér, in nests attached t6 
trees, The yield of a hive is said to amount to 
about three seers at the outside, The honey, 
which is called “ makhir,” is sold to druggists at the price of ghi. The 
honey is taken from the nest in Katik, during the day time. A sac- 
charine substance finer and sweeter than sugar candy, arfd less than a 
chitték in weight, is said to be found in wasps’ nests. The gatherer finds 
it prudent to rob the wasps by night. 


Honey. 


28. The fauna of the district is, if any thing, more uninteresting 
Fauna. than the flora. Camels are numerous; the cattle 
Domestic animals. of the Raviare wellknown. Sheep-are common, 

The domestic animals will be noticed in more detail in chapter III. 
Wild. animals are rare, tigers were occasionally, 
found prowling about the Sutlej not many 
years ago. The Raja of Kapurthalla and the present Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Gurgaon are credited with their extermination, Even now an 
odd tiger is occasionally reported_to-have been seen ; but the report is 
utterly unreliable. Wolves~and wild-cats (bar-billf) are the most 
dangerous beasts of prey. Jackals are not so common as might be 
expected, wild pigs have been almost exterminated by the extension of 
cultivation into the jungle tracts along the rivers. They do exist, 
however, but tame pigs are unknown, Ravine 
deer are fairly numerous. But nilgéi and 
black buck are confined to a small, portion of the Gugera tahsil, about 
the Ravi, near the Lahore border. - Bustard, florican, partridges, grey and 
black, sand grouse and quail are found; and water-fowl of various kinds, 
from the goose to the snipe, frequent. the budhs ofthe rivers. Kiinj visit 
-Kuinj, tilyar: the district_in the cold weather; and tilyar 
: ; (H. golia), a small bird with black back and 
brown breast, is one of the worst enemies of the farmer. Crocodiles bask 
on the sand banks of the Sutlej, and now and then one appears in the 
Ravi. Fish of many kinds abound in the 
rivers. Snakes are by nomeans rare. The cobra 
is the snake usually met. The people talk of 
a white snake, the bite of which is, if possible, 
more fatal than that of the cobra. The banks of the Ravi are its chosen. 
abode. Scorpions, centipedes, hornets, wasps, mosquitoes and flies may 
close the list of unpleasant denizens of the district, 


29. The Lahore and Mooltan section of the Sindh, Punjab and 
Comunication. Delhi Railway runs pete te the district, along 
The Railway, the top.of the high centraltidge, It has four 

stations in the district, Okdra, Montgomery, Harappa, Chichdwatni ; 

and a fifth station, Win Radhardm, is just beyond the border, in the Lahoro 

district. There are no metalled roads; but 

Boul, as thore is no wheel traffie, the want is not felt. 

The district is traversed in all directions by fine broad unmetalled roads, 

some of which were cut through the jungle at the expense of the people, 
after the unsuccessful insurrection of 1857. 


Wild beasts, 


Game, 


Alligators; fish, 


Snikes, reptiles, insects. 


The principal roads are :—(1) The customs line road, running from 
Jamlera on the Mooltan border, nearly parallel to the Sutlej through 
Pikpattan and Haveli to Rohilla Ghat, opposite Fazilka, in thé Sirsa 
district. (2) The Lahore and Mooltan trunk road, running close to 
the Ravi, on the left bank of the river. Traffic on this road has 
greatly decreased since the opening of the railway in 1865, and the 
sardis along itarein badcondition, But the road itself is in very fairorder. 
(3) The road leading from Jhang, vid Kamalia, Harrappa, Kabir, and 
Pakpattan to the Sutlej, Speaking of it, Lieutenant Elphinstone says :-~— 


*¢ Numerous caravans of merchants from Afghénistdn frequent this route during the 
cold weather. They scldom dispose of their merchandise in the district, but, as far as I 
could ascertain, this road is generally selected by merchants who are anxious to arrive 
at their principal mart, Delhi, without the delay which would otherwise attend the 
unpacking of their wares at intermediate stations,” 


(4) The road from Harrappa through Montgomery, Dipélpur and 
Busirpur to the ferry at RohillaGhat. (5) The road from Pakpattan to 
Chunidn, passing near Dipdélpur and through Shergarh. (6) The road 
from Jhang through Gugera and Satghara to Wan Réadharfim, running 
thence to Ferozepore. (7, 8, and 9)-Theroads connecting Montgomery and 
Pakpattan, and Gugera and Pakpattan, and’Gugera and Dipélpur. 

There isa bridge of boats_over the Ravi at Chichawatni. The 
Nikki is bridged on all the main roads. 
There are bridges over the Khénwah canal at 
Hujra, Dipdlpur, Néthu Shah, and Kacha Pakka. There is a bridge 
over the upper Sohdég canal, at Géma Waqra, near Busirpur. The 
state of the roads in canal-irrigated traets is far from satisfactory. The 
roads are traversed by deep water-courses, the owners of which have 
either constructed no bridges, or have laid down a few crooked branches 
of trees, with slight twigs and leaves filling up the interstices, and have 
thrown garth over the whole. As soon as the twigs rot, the unwary tra- 
veller runs a good chanco of breaking his neck, at the same time that his 
horse breaks the bridge and his own leg. If the canals ran all the year 
round, this state of things would soon be altered. But in the cold 
weather, when officers are out in camp, the water-courses are dry, and 
the sides aro sloped down; or else the water-course is filled up; and so 
the intolerable nuisance these ditches become in the hot weather is not 
properly appreciated. 

There are 13 ferries on the Ravi with 28 boats. Only one ferry has 
less than two boats and none more than three. 
The annual income is about Rs. 6,500. On the 
Sutlej, there are 11 ferries with 12 boats, under the control of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Montgomery. These ferries ply between Montgomery 
and Bahéwalpur territory. At only one ferry, that opposite Pakpattan, 
are there two boats. The income of these 1] ferries is about Rs. 1,600 
per annum. There are further four ferries under the control of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Sirsa. At these there are 12 “hishtis” (boats 
with sloping stem and stern), and 10 flat-bottomed boats or “ chappis.”* 


Bridges. 


Ferries. 








* On the Sutlej adjoining the Montgomery district, the “nishte” and « chappu” 
are not the same kind of boat. Qe pige 264, | juman Manufactures,” the words are used 
. synonymous The Ravi boatcelel, “Geri, ~g gugy cient build from either of the 
Sutlej boats. 


E 
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There are also three ferries under the management of the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Ferozepore, with four boats at each; so that altogether there 
are 18 ferries with 46 boats of sorts, on the Sutle} in Montgomery. It 
is stated in last settlement report, page 14, that the tonnage of the 
Ravi ferry boats.is about 200 maunds; while that of the Sutlej ferry 
boats ranges from 400 to 600 maunds. The ferry near Fézilka is the most 
frequented; yet the tahsildér reports the tonnage of the largest boat as 
only 80 maunds. Something half-way between the two statements is 
probably correct. 


30. The district is not well provided with sarais. But the traffic 
is so slight that this want is little felt. There 
are rest-houses affording accommodation to 
European travellers in all important places. The accommodation is in 
some cases far from good. For further information on the subject of 
communication and accommodation for travellers, map No. 1. may be 
referred to. 

31. As there is but little trade, and the manufactures of the 
district are unimportant, there is no room for 
cities or large towns. The principal places are 


Sardis, rest-houses. 


Towns. 


the following :-~— 
































Tahsil, Principal place, Population. |Houses.} Shops. 
Gugera ... w. | Sayadwala\., Re 2,854 536 175 
ae. AG ... | Faridabad. a 1,863 405 65 
aot y .. | Satgarha v2. f.. 1,372 338 29 
Montgomery v. | Kamilia os. he. 5,695 1,893 225 
. ... | Montgomery 1 2,416) 713 119 

9 «. | Nir Shah .. sas 1,963 413 61 

<, + | Harrappe ... ‘i 1,049 197 25 
Dipélpur .. | Dipaélpur ... os 3,628 850 52 
Spo aes ww. | Hujra cia oat 2,989 824 160 
are . Shergarh ... Pr 2,008 808 64 

a fie . | Atari Be eas 1,647 358 132 

fe ty .. | Busirpur ise 1,236 306 38 

is. Was .. | dethpur.., ie 4,144 357 22 

fi Ne e. | Haveli ise sae 847 180 21 
Pakpattan .. | Pakpatten .., ra 6,086 | ,1311 210 
i. ... | Malka Hans - 1,649 358 15 

4 «» | Kabula _... ave 973 213 20 

m5  ] Pakka Sidh& - B95 | 214 25 











———— 








Most ot these deserve mention only on account of their historical 
associations. Kilidénwéla, and Pindi Shekh Misa, Garh, Jhdmra, 
Jandréka, Bucheke, Gugera, Akbar, and Kot Téhir are larger than some 
ofthem. The few further remarks that need be made concerning these 
towns or large villages will be found in the next chapter. 
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PART I.—Descriptive. 


CHAPTER II.-~THe PEopie. 


T. In this chapter the few more important historical facts 
concerning the district will first be stated, and 
then the general condition of the people with 
gome account of their manners and customs at the present day will 
be noticed.. 


Introductory. 


2. The little known about the past history of the district isin a 
great measure derived from the traditions of the 
principal tribes. The location of these tribes 
may be seen from map No. 7. On the Ravi to 
the north, the first considerable clan is that of the Manes, who are 
succeeded by the Kharrals occupying both banks of the river ; next come 
the Wattus on the border lands of the Montgomery and Gugera 
tahsils ; and after them the Khaggar. They are followed by the Siéls. 
Then come the Kéthids and Kamélia Kharrals. The succession of 
tribes on the Sutlej bears some resemblance to that of the Ravi clans. 
Thus the Gugera Manes are represented by the Dipdlpur Ardrs on the 
Lahore border ; the Wattus take the place of the Kharrals and extend 
the whole length of the Sutlej] to nearly due south of Paékpattan, As 
there is a Wattu colony on the Ravi, so there isa Kharral colony on the 
Sutlej, nearly on the border of the Pakpattan and Dip4lpur tahsils. The 
Khaggars are represented by the very similar Chishtis, while the Hans, 
though as regards numbers and influence now far inferior to the Sidls 
may, from their past importance, pair off with them. Finally the Joyds 
in the extreme south of the PAkpattan tahsil represent the Kathids. 
Aror&s are numerous about Pakpattan and Kamélia, while their -place 
is taken in thenorthern portion of the district by their kinsmen, the Khatris. 
Kambohs occupy a good deal of land on the Khénwah canal, below Hujra, 
and-are to be found also to tho north and west of the town of Pakpattan. 


Namesand location of the 
principal tribes, 


3, The first notice of the district is found in the accounts of 

@iis Seated ana Rigxae Alexander's expedition to India. Kot Kamélia 
der's expedition to India, has been identified by General Cunningham with 
the first city taken by Alexander in his 

campaign against the Malli. He also supposes Harappa to have been the 
“another city of the Malli, into whicha great. body of the Indians had 
fled for safety,” against which Perdikkas was sent with the cavalry. The 
similarity between the name Kathaioi, the people whose. capital city 
Sangala was stormed by Alexander, and that of the present Ravi tribes, 
the K4thids, was noticed by Lieut. Elphinstone in para. 40 of his settle- 
ment report. Sangala, situated in the Rechna Dodb, is at no great 
distance from the country now occupied by the Kathias; and it is not 
impossible that they are the descendants of the old Kéthdioi, though 
they claim a very different origin. They say they came from Kathidwar, 
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4, For nearly 1600 years after the capture of Kamélia and 
Harappa there’ is a great blank in the history 
of the district, for the accounts about Rasdlu son 
of JalvShan are vague and anreliable. He is said to have lived much 
about Dhanlar, a very old town in the Pakpattan tahsil, and there is still 
an old mound in the jungle called after him. Inthereign of Firoz Shah 
Tughlak (1851-1388) Dipalpur was a favorite residence of the emperor. 
He “erected a mosque outside the city and drew 
a canal from the Sutlej for the irrigation of its 
lands” (Ancient Geography of India, page 213). 


Rasdlu son of Jalvéhan. 


Feroze Shab Tughlak at 
Dip&lpur, 


5. In 1898, Tamerlune marched from Mooltan to Pakpattan. No 
resistance was made, and the place was spared 
out of respect for the memory of Baba Farid 
Shakarganj, who had died and been buried 


Tamerlane takes Pakpat- 
tan. 


there about 1264-3*. 


6. After the lapse of nearly a century and a quarter, «another 

; conqueror;adescendant of Tamerlane, entered the 

Babar takes Dipélprr. istrict "This time the invasion came from the 
north, Daulat Khan Lodhi was then governor of the Punjab under 
Ibrahim Khan Lodhi, the Afghén king of Delhi (1517-1526). He 
encouraged Babar the ruler of Kabul to attempt the conquest of India, 
It is probablo that at that time the south-west portion of the 
district was subject to the Linga chiefs of Mooltan ; but the upper portion 
was held by the Viceroy of the Punjab. In 1524, Babar, having taken 
Lahore, marched on Dipilpur and took it by storm. The country 





* A legend of Pékpattan relates that Ghisi Beg Tughlak was a poor village boy 
living in the neighbourhood of Baba Farid. Thanks tothe spiritual influence of the 
saint, this poor boy became gove.nor of Mooltan and finally king of Delhi. He then 
visited Pakpattan, and, to show his gratitude, lad the Bishdrat nallab dug by one of bis officers 
Bishérat Khan. .It is an objection to this stery that Ghazi Beg did not come to 
the throne till 1321, or at least 56 years after the death of the saint, Bishdrat Khan may 
have opened the mouth of the nallah ; but the channel is certainly not artificial. The 
legend continues that when the Bisharatwah was dug, the stream ran 80 deep and strong 
that it wag necessary to have a ferry over it, where there is now a bridge between the 
town and tahsil. One evening Baba Farid came down to the ferry and saw the sun 
shining on the rippling waves, people in bright attire bathing and drawing water, while 
the boats glided backwards and forwards, Enraptured with the sight, he exclaimed: 
“ Ai, kya Pdkpattan?” oh, what a beautiful ferry ; and after that the old name of the 
town Ajudhaén was given up, und Pakpattan adopted. Idoubt this story. The name 
may have been changed to Pakpattan on account of a ferry over the Bishaératwah, but the 
town was known as Ajudhan in Tamerlane’s time. In the Ain-i-Akbari it is called simply 
“ Pattan ” or “the ferry. “Pak” is probably an epithet applied to the town on account of 
its containing the tomb and having been the residence of such a famous saint, much the 
same way-as Mecca is called “sharif.” In fact Pikpattan means simply the holy “ Pattan.” 
It is difficult to see how it could mean “the ferry of the pure one,” as has been stated, 
The comparison of a spritual teacher, who carries his disciples across the river of existence 
into paradise, with a ferry man, has been made in respect of Pir Baka, another celebrated 
holy man of the district, who lived at Shergarh. Of him it is said: 


Beri bhati shah darya vieh, 
Pir asdda lawan win; 
Ptr Baka malléhi karda, 
Bhar bhar pdr langhatda, 
A boat is floating in the mighty river to carry us over. Pir Baka is acting as boat 
man. He ships a boat-load and carries it across. 
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attached to Dipélpur was then. made over to Sultan Ala-dd- din Lodhi, 
who had been an unsuccessful competitor for the throne of Delhi, Babar 
had to fall back on Kabul owing to the defection of Daulat Khan, who 
drove Ala-tid-din out of the country. Next year Babar incited Shah 
Hasan, the ruler of Sindh, and Arghun Tartar, to attack Mooltan, After 
a siege of 15 mouths the place was taken. In 1526, Babar, having 
returned to India, defeated [brahim Khan Lodhi at the battle of Pénipat 
and became king of Delhi. Shortly after the Arghuns were expelled 
from Mooltan and Shah Hasan made over the country to Babar, who 
conferred it on his son Askari. Thus the whole of the district came 
into Baibars hands. On his death Huméyun had to give it up to 
his brother Mirza Kémrdn, who held it till the successful revolt of Sher 
Shah in 1540. 


7. Sher Shah spent some time at the commencement of his reign 
Shey Shah buildsa fort in the Punjab, and is said to have built a fort 
of Shergarh, at the town of Shergarh to protect the Nakka. 
country. But it is not known against whom the country was to be 
defended. On. Humiyun’s.-return, one of his lieutenants, Abi Moali, 
defeated the Afghans in 1555 at Dipalpur, .On Akbar’s accession the 
ea Gah as district passed into his hands. One naturally 
aaa turns to the Ain-i-Akbari compiled in his reign 
to obtain information concerning the district. The result is most 
unsatisfactory. Almost all that cam be made outis this. The sGbah of 
Mooltan seerns to have included the whole of the present district. Of 
the three sarkdrs into which the siba was divided, one was Dipaélpur 
-containing 29 mahdls or parganas. J can identify the names of only 
five of these viz :— 


1. Pattan, 3 Kabila 
2. Dipalpur. 4.5) Sadghara, 
5. Faridabad. 


In sarkdér Mooltan appear the parganas :— 


1, Chaukhandi 8. Haveli Shahr, 
2, Shergarh - 4, Deg Ravi. 
5. Jalalabad. 


1, 2 and 4 of which were in this district, and 3 and 5 may have 
been. Of course nothing is known about the limits of the parganas, 
Six parganas of sarkdér Dipélpur lay on the left side of the Sutlej. 
The Deg Ravi is the country about Kot Kaméalia, and Jalalabad- may 
be the town the abandoned site of which is still to be seen on the old 
Beas to the south of the Dipdélpur and Gugera road. But native report 
gives that “tah” a different origin. It seems in the same Dastir as 
Shergarh, near which it is actually situated. 


8. It was during Akbav’s reign that the Khan-i-Khdnén is said 

a to have restored the Khinwah canal. This 

she Kian RANSY was Mirza Abdurrahim, son of Bairfm Khan. 
He held Mooltan-in jigir about 4. D, 1590. He is also said to have 
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rebuilt Dipélpur, which had not recovered from the effects of the attack 
by Babar. 


9, In Alamgir’s reign (1658-1707) the old term for a cluster of 
: parganas, karori, was changed to chakla 
Chakls; rise of the Héns fyi) s/our is said after that to have been, called 
chakla Dipélpur, In the time of Alamgir the foundation of the 
Hans’ power was laid. The Hans were simple zamindérs living a little 
to the north-west of Pakpattan. Among them wasa learned man Shek 
Kutb Hans, who appears to have been a teacher of some of the Delhi 
nobility. He obtained some influence in this way, and finally, in 1663, 
Alamgir conferred a sanad on him, granting him several villages.in the 
taluka of Kutbabéd. The deserted site of Kutbabféd may still be seen 
on the bank of the old Sohdg nearly south of Malka Hans. The villages 
were considered worth Rs. 10,000 per annum. Owing to his ability and 
court influence Shekh Kutb became a powerful man, and as the Para, Schig 
and Dhadar flowed through his lands, he rapidly became rich. At the 
downfall of the Moghalempire his descendant made himself independent, 
as will be noticed further on, Tappa Hansén belonged to pargana 
Parvaria Alamgirpur ‘*obula. But Alamgir foundeda new pargana 
ioonded” gitpo® and named it Alamgirpur, to which the tappa 
; Hansan, with most of the Deg Ravi pargana, 
was attached, This connection with the Ravi may have been a 
main reason why the Hans ruler afterwards threatened the 
independence of the Kamalia Kharrals, 2 proceeding which ended in 
his downfall. Alamgirpur is supposed to have been situated on the 
old Beas a little north of Kabir on the Harappa and Pakpattan road. 
The site ig marked on the map as Shahjah&npur. 


10, It was in the time of Alamgir that the Kot Kamélia Kharrale 

rose toysomo importance. The fact of their 

siaiieacaiiaa eave: chief still aang considerable talikdéri 
allowances and occupying a position of some dignity seems to show that. 
they must have been powerful once. According to their own accounts 
their leader was much superior to the princes of the royal family, 
though not quite as great a man as the emperor. But from the facta 
incidentally ascertained, they appear to have had no power at all, and 
to have been at the mercy of all the neighbouring tribes. Saddat Yéar 
Kiran was the son of one of the Kharral chiefs, who held some post at 
the court of Delhi. He followed the vocation of all noble families in 
those days and robbed every one he could. The emperor was 
pacified by Sa4dat Yar Khan’s father, until some presents from the king 
of Persia to him were appropriated by the Kharral. Then Safdat Yar 
Khan was called to account, arrested and sent to Delhi. Here his witty 
excuses resulted in his obtaining honorary dresses, a jaigir worth 
Rs. 1,09,000 per annum and being sent with 12,000 men to punish some 
rebellious Afgh4ns at Pind Dfdan Khan. This rebellion seems to 
have been that which occurred in 1672, in which prince Sultan led 
the imperial forces. He is probably the prince who insulted the Sidls 
by proposing that Gh&zi Khan, the eighth Sia] chief, should betroth his 
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daughter to Safdat Yar Khan.* The fact of this proposal being consi- 
dered insulting makes one suspect that Safdat Ydr Khan's jagir 
cannot have been so large fe said. He onlays his gras Mauhbbat 

Khan, who was murdered at the instigation 
Peo Yér Khan suc: Of Mooltan Kureshi in 1706. He dt 

went to Delhi, and was sent by Alamgir with 
prince Muiz-ud-din to put down the Lughari Biloches, who had 
revolted under one Righat Just then Alamgir died, Muiz-ud-din 
went off post haste to Lahore, leaving Sa4dat. Yar Khan to bring up 
the baggage behind. On the return of the latter, coming down the 
Ravi in boats, he got involved in a quarrel with the Upera Kharrals, 
and a great battle was fought at D&nab4d, in which the Uperas were 
totally defeated. It seems probable that there wasa riot in the jungle 
and that the Montgomery men came off victors, 


- After this the KamA4lia or Lekhera Kharrals with their allies 
Quarrela of the Ravi the Kdathids, Baghelés, Wahniwals,-and other 
tribes. lower Ravi tribes appear tohave been engaged 
in constant quarrels with the Kharrals of the upper Ravi, and desperate 
battles took place at Waliwéla, Pindi Khd4i and elsewhere. Some- 
times one party succecded in carrying off the stolen cattle, and some- 
times the other succeeded in recovering them. In spite of his court 
influence, experience in war and tera jégir, Saddat Yar Khan could 
not protect his country against Walidéd Khan, the Sial chief of Jhang, 
The Sidls held the country till the death of Walidid Khan, in 1747, 
This chief effected great improvements with the usual exaggeration 
The Jhang Sidls ocoupy of native stories; he is said to have set 
Kamilia, 125,000 pakka wells at work in the tract 
called Changar; and to have taken one rupee and a blanket 
annually from each as revenue. There is no doubt he greatly 
extended cultivation, sunk wells, dug water-courses, and put down 
robberies vigorously. Saddat Yar Khan seems to have died before 
Waliddd Khan. On the death of the latter the Kamélia Kharrals 
bécame their own masters again, till they were conquered by the 
Nakkéi Sikhs, 


11. After the death of Alamgir in 1707, the Moghal power, already 
Ahmad Shah’s invasions; grievously shaken, hastened with accelerated 
break up of the empire, pace to its overthrow. Internecine struggles 
for the throne indirectly favored the rise of the ferocious and enthusi- 
astic Sikhs at the same time that the Mahrattas and Afghans made 
themselves masters of the best provinces of theempire. In 1739, Nadir 
Shah took the emperor Muhammad Shah prisoner and sacked Delhi. 
In 1747, the first invasion of Ahmad Shah took place. He is said to 
have come back seven times; the last invasion took place in 1767. 








* The Punjab Chiefs, page 510 

+This is probably the expedition mentioned by Elphinstone (History of India, 
page 588, Ed. 4), He considera the inaurgenta were Sikhs. But the Sikhs wera notin force 
about Mooltan so early a8 1707. The rébels seem to have been Afghins, Tho Kharral 
account is that given above, 
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The complete manner in which the country was swept of everything 
valuable by the Afghans is forcibly expressed in the couplet :— 
Khdda pita la-he dd, Te rehnda Ahmad Shdhi dd. 


Implying that what one eats and drinks is of profit to one, and 
anything that remains goes to Ahmad Shah, In 1758 the Mahrattas 
over-ran the country and took Mooltan and Lahore, Next year Ahmad 
Shah drove them out again, The next invaders were the Bhangi 
Sikhs, 


12. Till the incursions of the Durdni monarch commenced, the 
Tralepenacue: states present Montgomery district was subject to the 
formed, governor of Lahore. After that various men of 
influence made themselves independent and exercised all the privileges 
of independent rulers, as regards fighting with their neighbours and 
robbing and murdering those weaker than they. In map No. 15 the 
limits of the separate states thus formed are shown, as far as could be 
ascertained. The map is indeed only approximately correct, and can 
hardly lay claim to represent the state of things at any ,one particular 
moment ; but it is still useful-ag showing-zoughly how the country was 
parcelled out. I shall now give a short atcount of each state, commen- 
cing with the possession of the Nakkai chiefs of Bahrwal. 


13. The “Nakka” country lies between the Ravi and Sutlej in 
is Raed wenehs the south of the Luhore, district. The word 
; ‘  “Nakka’ means border, edge. Hira Singh was 
a Sikh zamindér living at Bahrwal inthe Nakka. He took possession 
of the country and founded a,“uisl’” or confederacy, which was known 
as the Nakkai misl. He seems to have joined the Bhangis in their 
plundering expedition under Hari Singh about 1760, (?) when they were 
beaten back from Mooltan. “He had always an inclination to extend 
his territory to the south and formingan alliance with the Hfus; he 
attacked the Diwan of Pakpattan, who was supported by the Wattus, 
A battle was fought at a place called “ Bhuman Shah ” or Kuttewala, 
on the old Sohig. The Sikhs and Hans, who were probably in small 
numbers, were beaten, and many of them drowned in the river. Hira. 
Singh was killed. He was succeeded by-his nephew, Nar Singh, who 
wus killed in 1768 at Kot Kamélia fighting against the Kharrals. 
His son Ran Singh was the most important of the Nakkdi chiefs. He 
extended the. possessions of his mis] and held the taluk&s of Bucheke, 
Faridabad and Jethpur. He also got possession of Sayadwala, which 
had before been held by Kamr Singh of the Gugera Nakkéi family. On 
Ran Singh’s death, Wazir Singh, brother of Kamr Singh, recovered 
Sayadwala from Bhagwan Singh the son of Ran Singh. After the 
marriage of Bhagwan Singh’s sister to Ranjit Singh, the Nakkéis 
seem to have turned their attention to Paékpattan again, and finally 
conquered the country of the Hans. This they retained till Ranjit 
Singh -seized all their possessions in 1810. 


14. Kamr Singh of the Gugera Nakéis was a greater man in 

a this part of the country even than Ran Singh 

The G Nakéie, lens SP on 
veep saree” -ee occupied both sides of the Ravi from Faridabad 
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to the Mooltan border. When the Hans threatenad Kamélia, or, 
ag one account says, actually took it, the Kharrals called on Kamr Singh 
for help. He drove off the Hans and kept Kaméli& for himself. He 
took away the jégirs of the Kamélia chief and gave him a talukdari 
allowance, locally known as “athok,” of 5 pais in the kharwar of nijkéri 
crops and Re. I per kandl of zabticrops, He rebuilt Satgarah, which had 
been sacked by the Sikhs about 1745, and abandoned by the inhabitants, 
He built a brick wall, still in good preservation, round the town. This 
was in 1775. He also constructed forts at Harappa and Kabir. He 
-was an able ruler and kept the Ravi tribe in good order. The Kathids, 
Kharrals and other robber clans settled down to comparatively quiet 
lives, A great increase in cultivation took place in his time. In this 
respect, considering the difliculties under which he labored, his rule will 
compare not unfavorably even with that of Sdwan Mal. The country 
subject to him seemed to have been divided into two parganas, 
Satghara and Sayadwala, and five “garhis” Killidénwala, Dhaulri, 
Kamflia, Chichawatni, and Harappa. He died about 1780 after 
having been engaged in constant,.yarfare with the rival house , of 
Bahrwél. It is said he was murdered by-an Upera Kharral at Rahna 
Mahran near Sayadwala. He was succeeded by Wazir Singh his brother, 
who more than held his own against Bhagwan Singh. In 1788, Jai 
Singh, Kanhafa, seized his) country. After two years, the Kanhafa 
mis! was shattered at Batdla, Wazir Singh assisted in its overthrow 
and recovered his: country. In 1790 he was murdered by Dal Singh 
of Bahrwél and was succeeded by his son Milér Singh, In 1798, 
when Shah Zaman invaded the Punjab, Muzaffar Khan, governor of 
Mooltan, attacked Kamialia and expelled the Sikhs. In 1804 Ranjit 
Singh appropriated all the territory still held by Mehr Singh.* 


15, The rise ofthe Hans has been already noticed in para. 9 of 
this chapter: About 174 Muhammad Azim 
These was chief of the Hans clan. He seized as much 
of the country round about Malka Héns as he could. When Jhanda 
Singh and Ganda Singh, the Bhangi sardars, invaded Mooltan in 1766, 
they seized upon the country of Muhammad Azim Hans. After they 
had come to terms with the Bhféwalpur Khan they seem to have 
almost deserted the eountry, so that the Hans easily expelled the 
remaining troops. It must have been before or about this time that 
the battle in which Hira Singh Nakkai was killed, occurred, as Abdus- - 
subhan, the Diwan of Pakpattan, was murdered in 1767. About this 
time too Muhainmad Azim Hans was treacherously taken prisoner by 
Kamr Singh Nakkai and died in confinement. He was succeeded by 
his brother Muhammad Haidt, who quarrelled with Ghulém Rastl, the 


* The accounts of these petty states are derived from oral tradition. They are of 
doubtful authenticity. The only check on them is Mr, Griffin’s history of the Punjab 
Chiefs, which has been constantly referred to for the purpose. 

The history of the Punjab Chiefs says,cn Kamr Singh’s death Kamaélia fell into the 
hands of Ram Singh (son of Nar Singh) head of the rival Nakkéi house, Tradition says 
Ram Singh was Wazir Singh’s servant, Rdm Singh’s name does not occur in the pedigree 
table of the Bahrwal Nikkéis given on page 118, 

F 
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sucecssor of Abdus-subhin. Getting the worst of the contest, he called 
in the Bahrwél Sikhs to assist him, promising them half his country. 
They came, took the land and did not interfere with the Diwén, but 
they did interfere with cow killing and the calling to prayers (bang). 
So Muhammad Haidt was not pleased and called on the Dogars, ae 
were then numerous in the district and desperate characters, to help 
him, The Nakkéis were expelled, and the Hans ruled again. Before 
this, the Para, Soh4g and Dhadar had dried up, and with the water 
the source of wealth and power of the Hans had gone; so when the 
Sikhs returned, after the betrothal of Mai Nakkdian to Ranjit Singh, 
Muhammad Hai4t could not resist them, and sought refuge with the 
Diwan of Pékpattan, and the Nakkais occupied the country till Ranjit 
Singh took it from them.* 


16. About the same time that the Hans shook of their allegjance, 

The Kachi occupied by _—‘ the ruler of Bhawalpur, Mubérik Khan, moved 
Bhiwalpur. across the Sutlej and annexed the strip of land 
lying along the right bank of the-riyer, from about Pir Ghanni south- 
wards, called the “kachi;’ a word meaning simply low land lying between 
a river and highland. When the Bhangis invaded Mooltan in 1766, 
Mubarik Khan joined the Afghans and assisted in the indecisive battle 
that was fought on the Sutlej. Peace being made, he retained the 
“kachi.” In 1772 the Bhangis defeated the Afyhans and Daudputras, 
but the latter kept the land to the north of the Sutlej. In 1779 Dfwén 
Singh Bhangi was driven ovt of Mooltan. In 1810 Sédik Khan of 
Bhawalpur was obliged to assist Ranjit Singh against his old allies the 
Afghans, at the siege of Mooltan.. Next year, after the repulse of the 
Sikhs, the. Afghans attacked Bhawalpur, but were defeated. About this 
time Ranjit Singh “demanded tribute for the Bhawalpur territory north 
of the Sutlej. Sadik Muhammad Khan sometimes refused payment 
altogether, and always resisted till he succeeded in gaining more favor- 
able terms.” The demand was successively raised till the Khan could 
no longer pay it. Ultimately, in 1831, General Ventura occupied the 
country on the part of the Lahore government. (Punjab Chiefs, page 453). 


17, The Diwan of Paikpattan is the successor of Baba Farid 

The Diwéns of Pakpate Shakarganj. The respect inspired by the memory 
tan. of this saint was shown as early as the invasion 
of Tamerlane, when it procured the safety of the town. The succeeding 
Diwdns had great influence over the wild clans of the country, 
and were much respected by the imperial officials. They held a good 
deal of land on a sort of jigir tenure. They received the government 
share of all crops on which revenue was levied in kind. But indigo 





* This account of the Hins is far from satisfactory. Considering that the Bhangi 
invasion of Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh occurred in 1766, and that Abdus-subbén, 
fighting against whom Hira Singh was killed, died in 1767, it is impossible to reconcile 
the statements given above. 1 can only suppose that Muhammad Azim lost his country 
during Hari Singh’s invasion, and was captured before the Bhang{s appeared for the second 
time, and that Muhammad Haidt formed an alliance with the Nakkats against Abdus- 
subhan as well as against Ghuldin Rasul. The Dogars afterwards emigrated and went up 
through Chunién into Mamdot, where they retained their reputation for lawlessness. 
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cotton, tobacco and sugar-cane were zabti crops, and paid in cash. 
All revenue paid in cash was taken by the kérdirs. It was then the 
dnterest of the Diw4n to induce the people to sow crops of which the 
revenue was paid by divisions of the produce and to neglect those 
paying in cash. As, moreover, cash rents were collected whether the 
crops matured or not, he was able to make a show of seeking the benefit 
of the people when he exhorted them to sow only such crops as would 
pay nothing if there was no out-turn, This is the origin of the 
prohibition to grow indigo mentioned in para 68 of the last settlement 
report. As might be supposed, the Diwén, being a man of influence and 
having a brick fort at Pakpattan, was determined to be independent, if 
possible ; and when the Hfns and Daudputrds seized on all the land they 
could, he appropriated a small tract of country in the west and south- 
west of the present Pakpattan tahsil estimated to yield a revenue of 
Rs. 30,000. The Diwdn then was Abd-us-subhadn. He is said to have 
made himself independent in 1757. He entered into an alliance with 
Mubarik Khan and joined in an attack on the Bikdner Raja. This 
resulted in his getting some land_on,the other side of Sutlej. He then 
fought the Nikkéi Sikhs and-defeated them (para 13). His territory 
was then occupied by the Bhangis, In 1767 he was killed by an 
Afghan retainer by mistake, This Afghan had a grudge against one 
of the Hujra Sayads. The Sayad came on a visit to the Diwdén, and 
the Afghan resolved to shoot him, He lay in ambush as the Sayad and 
Diwan were riding past and observed the Sayad was first. When the 
cavalcade got close to him he fired at the foremost man, who turned 
out to be the Diwan, as the Sayad had fallen back. In this way 
Death of Abd-us-subhan, Abd-ussubhdin came to his death. After the 
expulsion of the Bhangis his successors recovered 
their territory till Ranjit Singh appropriated it in 1810; but they 
had to pay tribute to the Sikhs who held the Hans’ country. 


18. The situation of the Wattus on the Sutle} has been described. 

The Wattus. , Not only do they oceupy a large tract of country 
Mesten Yar. on the right bank of the river, they alee 
extend for some distance on the Ieft bank, 

principally in the Sirsa district. There was a famous Wattu chaudhri 
called Lakha who used to pay in the revenue of a considerable part of 
the Wattu country on both sides of the river. About the middle of 
last century he became independent. He held the villages about 
Atari and Haveli, and some 40 more on the other side of the Sutlej. 
He built an enclosure or “haveli” near the latter village, hence the 
name Haveli ; though the present village does not stand on the same 
site as Haveli Lakha Wattu. This chief seems to have had to fight 
for his territory and to have been able to retain only the Wattu villages. 
It does not appear when he died, but he was succeeded by his grandson 
Abmad Yar i fon who was present at the defeat of Hira Singh, Nakkai. 
His triumph was short-lived, for very soon Fatah Singh Bhangi attacked 
him, over-ran the country, and, after defeating him at Khadwéh, drove 
him across the Sutlej. One account says the leader of the Bhangis was 


Sardér Budh Singh. He improved the country greatly, and the Wattus 
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who had been ill-used before, were well off and as contented as they 
could be under the Bhangis. An occasional attempt was made to 
oust the latter, but ineffectually. It would seem ag if the Bhangis 
treated Jahfin Khan, successor of Ahmad Y4r, with consideration, and did 
not entirely despoil him of his property. The territory of the Bhangis 
extended from Mafdrug in the east to Bhangidnwdla near Pékpattan in 
the west. The Sutlej bounded it on the south, and it ran up nearly to 
the old Beag on the north. Atri fell to the lot of some sarddr about 
whom nothing is known. The famine of 1783 a D. occurred in Budh 
Singh’s time, He is said to have sold all his property, and to have fed the 
people with grain bought from the proceeds. In 1807 Ranjit Singh took 
the country from the Bhangis and made it over to Kéhn Singh, Nakkai. 


19. There was an Afghan, belonging originally to Kasur, called 
The Afghans of Dipéit Daud Khan. He lived near Shergarh and 
pur. seeins to have been a freebooter. About the 
time of the Mahratta invasion he settled at Jalalabad on the old Beas 
about 10 miles north-west of Dipdlpur. He built a mud fort and 
collected a number of similar,.characters, to himself, and plundered 
right and left. Thus he became aman of influence, At that time 
Dipalpur, which had-a brick wall and bastions, was held by one Hari 
Singh, apparently a thénadér of the Mahrattas. His position soon 
became difficult; for the people did: not care to have him, and the 
Mahrattas were driven out by the Afghans. Ile therefore entered 
into an agreement with Daud Khan to make over the town to 
him on payment of Bs. 4,000... Dand Khan paid Rs, 2,000 and 
was admitted into the town, Hari Singh was very anxious to 
get the balance due; and Daud Klian was equally anxious to get 
back what he had paid. In the end, Hari Singh found it advisable 
to get away as fast as he could. Daud Khan then became ruler 
and oppressed the people of the Dipélpur ilika most grievously. He 
died after 10 years, and was succeeded by his son Jaiél-ud-din, Khan, after 
whom the mud fort had been called. He was a greater tyrant than his 
father. Ashe found persons of property, who were worth fining, abscon- 
ded, he made them give sureties not to leave without permission. 
Hence it became a saying that one should be careful to take one’s 
sureties with one when going off “sdne zdminin jdna, bhdt; sdne 
zimindn jéna! He appears, however, to have kepta hold on his territory 
till the last decade of the century. Then the Gugera and Bahrwal 
Sikhs seized all his villages to the north and west, while the Kanganpur 
sardérs, who occupied Maruf, took the remaining villages and built a fort 
under the very walls of Dipdélpur, where the canal bridge now stands, 
Finally peace was made on the basis of the statws quo which left Jalél-ud- 
din Khan simply Dipdlpur, and when his cattle went out to graze the 
neighbouring villages stole them. He appears to have died in 1804. 
His successor and son, Ghids-ud-din, was expelled in 1807 by Ranjit 
Singh, who made over the place to the Bahrwala sardaérs. Afterwards 
Ghids-ud-din took service with Ranjit Singh. His son Mohi-ud-din 
owns two villages, Ghids-ud-din and Mahtaka Naudbad, in the Dipalpur 
tahsil. He is not a man of any importance, 
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20. In the town of Hujra are the. shrines of two saints, ‘Miran 
The Sayads of Hujra Lal, Bhéwal Sher and his great-grand son, Shah 
and Basirpur. Mukim. The incumbent was always a man of 
influence and held some villages in jfgir. When the Moghal empire 
broke up the incumbent was Sayad Sadr-ud-din. He made himself 
master of the tdlaka of Hujra, which he and his successors seem to 
have held till 1807. The country about Basirpur was inhabited chiefly 
by Muhammadans, Wattus and Araiens, When the Bhangis occupied 
this part of the Do&éb Basirpur seems to have been made over to Karm 
Singh, Chéhal. The Wattus preferred their old master, Lakha. Both 
they and the Araiens were discontented because Karm Singh paid scant 
attention to their old customs. They resolved to get rid of the Sikhs. 
The Araiens wanted to call in the Sayads of Hujra, the Wattus preferred 
their connections the Afghéns of Dipilpur. They finally arranged to 
send for both, and that the place should be given to those who came 
first. Now there wasa fort at Basirpur and a garrison in it, and it 
was necessary to get-rid of the latter. The Afghans and Sayads were 
summoned one evening, and during the night a great noise of people 
crying for help (P. Bibi karnd&) was heard outside the fort at a little 
distance, The men in the fort went outto see what was the matter, 
when the zamindars set on them in the dark, and killed many of them. 
The rest fled. In the morning, the Sayads came up and the fort was 
made over to them. Next the Dipélpur forces came up; but they were. 
too late. The Sayads after that held the Basirpur taluka till 1807. 
It does not appear when the Chahals were ejected; but it was probably 
about 1780, when the Bhangi misl was growmg waek. Sady-ud-din was 
succeeded by Sayad Kutb Ali, and he by sardar Ali Shah, a cruel tyrant. 
He appears at first to have been kept in some sort of order by the 
Gugera Nakkdis, but afterwards he gave loose rein to his bad disposition. 
After the conquest of Kasur_in 1807, Ranjit Singh made over the 
Hujra and Basfrpur territory to Bedi Sahib Singh in jagir. The 
end of sardar Ali Shah was tragic. He went to Una, got involved in a 
quarrel with the Bedis, and was put to death by them. Sadr-ud-din 
seems to have-been a good ruler and to have encouraged agriculture, to 
have laid out gardens and sunk 150 wells, 


21. Theincumbent of the shrine of Daud Bandagi Shah at Shergarh 

The Sayads of Shergarh, had also some jégir villages during the Moghal 

mpire. He set up as independent chief on 

the downfall of the empire, and held his three villages till Ranjit 
Singh took them away and made them over to Fatah Singh, Gandi. 


22. Sardér L&l Singh resided at Sat in the south of the 

2 P Lahore district. hen the Sikhs were seizing all 
sngeeRtae yee Suaeh ot the country round about, he made hinself 
master of the télikas of Kanganpur in Lahore (which also extended a 
little way into this district), and of Méruf. Subsequently, when the 
Dipalpur Afghéns grew weak, he seized on their villages to the south 
up to the gates of Dipélpur, In 1807 Ranjit Singh deprived him of his 
possessions.and made over the téhika of Maruf in jagir to Fatah-ud-din 
Khan, nephew of the chief of Kasur which had just been conquered 
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23. Thus between 1804 and 1810, Ranjit Singh had taken 
The country under Ran- possession of all the country except a small strip 
jit Singh, on the Sutlej held by the Khan of Bahtwalpur, 
who paid tribute for it. Theold divisions were abolished, and the 
country parcelled out into talikas. Over each a kdrdér was appointed, 
who was very nearly independent, He exercised judicial and executive 
powers. He collected the revenue and settled disputes. The revenue 
collected. in the shape of fines was not much less than the actual 
land revenue. Almost the wholo of the Dipélpur tahsil was held 
by influential sarddrs in jégir with the exception of Chendpur anda 
block of land south of Faridabad; the rest of the district was khalsa, 
Occasionally a téltika would be given in jigir.and almost immediately 
resumed, Thus Kanwar Khark Singh held Kamalia from 1814 to 
1816. The talikas seem to have been farmed to the highest bidder. 
As might be expected from such a system, oppression flourished. 
There was little security either. The people had only two ways of 
protecting themselves,—the first was to go to Lahore and complain ; 
the second to murder the kardar; neither was very satisfactory, as the 
result was only to introduce.a still more rapacious party on the scene. 
The ruins of old forts are still numerous inthe district, Wells used 
to be provided with little towers to which the cultivators might fly 
on the approach of danger. A couple of matchlocks were kept in them, 
and beneath there was an enclosure for cattle. Thus cultivators 
carried on their work. Ranjit Singh hada thénaat Kabula, and there 
was another belonging to Bahéwalpur at Tibbi, four miles off; yet the 
country was so unsettled that-people seareely dared to cross between 
the two if they had any thing worth stealing with them. About 1830 
Diw4n Siwan’Mal governor of Mooltan obtained charge of a considerable 
portion of the district ; almost all, in fact, except the Dipdlpur 
tahsil, His rule was decidedly vigorous. At 
first villages in which serious crimes took 
place were burnt as examples. The track 
aw was strictly enforced. Hehad canals dug, and by light rents 
and a just administration caused large areas to be brought under culti- 
vation. The tribes of the Ravi were, however, not to be weaned from 
evil ways in a hurry; and in 1843 they were out and plundered half 
the country. The Wattus on the Sutlej were very little better. In 
1844 Sawan Mal was killed. Next came the first Sikh war. The 
Kharrals and Sidls rose again, but were severely handled by Sadik 
Muhammad, the kérdér of Mulr4j. The result of the war was the 
establishment of the English residency at Lahore. A summary settle- 
ment was made; but otherwise no startling changes occurred. The 
second Sikh war ended with the introduction of British rule in 1849. 
Pakpattan was made the head-quarters of a district. In 1852 the 
head-quarters were transferred to Gugera on the Ravi; and in 1865 
to Montgomery, a more central position on the high ridge, and on the 
line of rail. ‘The trans-Ravi portion of the district was originally 
attached to the Jhang. district. In 1852 it was transfered to that 
of Gugera. In 1855 twenty villages of Lahore were transferred to 
Gugera, No other important territorial changes have occurred. 


The country under Diwan 
Sawan Mal, 
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24. In map No. 16 the state of things towards the end of Ranjit 
Singh’s reign is shown. ‘The approximate limits of the country subject 
Political division under to Sdwan Mal are marked. After Dipélpur 
the Sikh monarchy, talika had been taken from the Nakkais, about 
1810, it was given in jégir to Kanwar Khark Singh, and in 1828 to 
Sardar Jiwind Singh, Mokal. He held it till his death in 1840. 
Then his son Bela Singh succeeded. He was drowned in the Sutlej 
when the Sikhs were defeated at Sobrfon. The jaigir was then resumed. 
Hujra and Basirpur talikas were heldin jagir by Bedi Sahib Singh. 
On. his death his son Bishn Singh succeeded. He was followed 
by his son Atr Singh. Ranjit Singh and Bishn Singh died about 
the same time. A court intrigue ended in. the resumption of Atr 
Singh’s jagirs; while he himself was shortly after murdered by his 
uncle Bikrama Singh. The tdluikas were farmed ta Séwan Mal, and 
then to Fakir Chirégh-ud-din, In Mahfrféjéh Dalip Singh’s reign the 
sons of Atr Singh, Babés Samptiran Singh and Khem Singh, recovered 
a considerable number of their villages in the Basirpur talika. They 
then divided them not being on good, terms with each other. ‘They 
are still alive and in possession.of extensive jaégirs, Talika Atari was 
held for some time by the Bahrwéliés. Then Dal Singh (Nabarna) 
Kalidnwal, and after him his son Atr Singh, held it in jagir. It was 
resumed in 1851 on his death. It wasfor some time under SAwan 
Mal. Téluka Jethpur, consisting of 40 villages, was another jigir of 
the Kaélidnwéla family. It was held by Chattar Singh brother of Atr 
Singh, He was killed at Ferozeshah (Fertishahr) and the jdgir was 
then resumed. A portion of the Dipdélpty tahsil was at that time . 
attached to the Chuniénilaka,which belonged to Kanwar Kharak Singh. 
It was managed for him by Mangal Singh (Siraénwéli) who appears 
afterwards to have enjoyed it himself, It was subsequently made over 
to Atr Singh (Nabarna) probably on the accession of Maharajah. 
Sher Singh. Talika Méraf had been given to Fatah-ud-din Kasuria 
by Ranjit Singh. It was held by him till 1845 when he was killed 
at the battle of Ferozeshth, The Kanganpur talika belonged to 
Lahore. It appears to have been held by the Bahrwél family and 
then by Jowind Singh Mokal. Talika Shergarh belonged to Fatah 
Singh Gandhi, who is said to have been a follower of sardir Gy4n 
Singh Nakkéi. So was sard4r Sad4 Singh, who held the téhika 
of Shadiwil4, consisting of only two villages. I cannot ascertain 
when these two talikas were resumed. Indeed it seems hardly correct 
to give them such a grand title, as they were simply parts of 
talikas Hujrah and Jethpur till granted in jdgir. Haveli was held 
in jagir till the death of Kharrak Singh, first by a member of the 
Kalil family and then by Mahé Singh Datt. Chendpur (or Kot Tahir) 
was part of the jagir of sardér Dal Singh. 


25. The more turbulent tribes of the district had, during 
The rebellion of 1887. generations of anarchy, become too much 
ea lei a accustomed to robbery and violence to settle 
down with pleasure to a quiet humdrum life, the invariable concomi- 
tant of British rule. When the mutiny broke out in 1857 they 
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thought the time had come to resume their old habits. The Kharrals 
are divided into many “gots” or sub-divisions. Among them are the 
Upera and Lakhera “ gots.” The Upera Kharrals belong principally to 
Jhémré and Dandbéd in the Gugera tahsil, the Lakhera Kharrals are 
found about Kamélia in the Montgomery tahsil’ There is little 
love lost between these kinsmen. The battle of Dandbad, in which 
the Lakheras beat the Uperas, has been mentioned. The Kathiés, 
-who hold with the Lakheras, have always been engaged in quarrels 
with the Uperas. In 1857 Ahmad, a resident of Jhimrd, was the 
leader of the Uperas, and Sarfaréz Ali Khan of Kaindlia was the 
chief of the Lakheras, Ahmad was a man above the averege—bold 
and crafty. In 1848 he had induced Dhéré Singh of the Gugera 
Nakkéi to hold Satghara against the English, and then betrayed him. 
It was this man who roused the tribes, All the important Ravi 
tribes rose, but the Sutle] tribes with the exception of the Jovas kept 
generally quiet. An out-break in the jail was the prelude of the 
storm. On the night of September 16th, 1857, Sarfaréz Ali Khan 
informed the Deputy Commissioner.that Ahmad and other chiefs had 
gone home to commence the rebellion... Measures were at once taken 
to suppress it, Jhémra was burnt and Ahmad shortly after killed in 
action, But Kamélia was plundered and the tehsil at Harappa 
captured ; Mr. Berkley, Extra Assistant Commissioner, was killed near 
Kauri Shah, and Major Chamberlain, who had come up with troops from 
Mooltan, was besieged at Chichawatni. On the arrival of reinforcements 
the rebels were driven into the almost inaccessible jungle at Jhalli. 
Ultimately they abandoned this position and fled across the Bar towards 
the Sutle}. They were brought to action and totally defeated. By 
November 4th the insurrection’ was overand the force employed in its 
suppression broke up. ‘The Joyaés, who commenced by the murder of 
an English officer travelling on the Sutlej, took and plundered Kabula, 
Their leader Lukmén behaved in the most ludicrous manner, and 
looks heartily ashamed of himself when twitted by the people about his 
conduct. The result of the insurrection was not such as to encourage 
similar attempts. The leaders were executed or transported, and, 
still worse, thousands of cattle belonging to the insurgents were 
seized and sold. In all 54 lakhs were realized from the revolted tribes. 
Military roads were made and additional police entertained. Since 
then much jungle has been felled and a tastefor agriculture is developing. 
The old generation has almost past away; the present has seen the 
evils of unsuccessful and has never tasted the sweets of successful 
revolt, 


26. From the above sketch of the history of the district it will 

. be seen that there is no prosperous past on 

ee soa rovew, fF the which tolook back with pleasure. From the 
, earliest times the district has been inhabited 

by robber tribes ; for centuries it has been a prey to anarchy and 
savage warfare; it has been traversed by the most ferocious and 
sanguinary conquerors of whom we read in history, Nature itself has 
affected the district unfavorably. Tracts of country once irrigated from 
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branches of the large rivers had to be abandoned when the water ceased 
to flow. Every inducement has been given to the people ta adopt a 
restless roving life. That they should cling to their old habits is not 
surprising. In determining the revenue they can fairly pay their past 
history demauds a serious attention, 


27, The names of the principal towns and large villages have 
been given in para. 42 of the preceding chapter. 
Some of these are interesting on account of 
their historical associations. Thoy are :— 


Notices of some of the 
chief towns, 


Satchara, Shergarh, 

Kamalia, Haveli. 

Harappa. Pikpattan 

Dipilpur Malka Hans, 

Hujra Akbar. 
Jhanira. 


‘Most of these places have been already noticed in the present chapter, 
and nothing moro need be said about them.* But a tew remarks may be 
made. “ubout ~Harappa, Dipdélpiir, Hujrah, 

Shergarh and Pakpattan. Harappa is interest 
ing as containing a“ no-gaja,” or tomb nine yards long, One Nur 
Shah, a holy man who was killed in battle against the infidels, is said 
to have ben buried here in the early days of Islim. His signet ring 
and two other rings were placed on his grave, and would, no doubt, be 
there in their original shape even now, if some sacrilegious thieves had 
not tried to steal thom. The thieves were struck blind and the rings 
turned into stone; the signet ving becoming 10 mans in weight and the 
other rings + mans each. They are venerated by the people and the 
incredulous may see them to thisday. Some people say Alamgirpir 
was founded on the site of Havappa; but the account given in para, 
9 is more probably correct, 


Harrappa. 


Dipdlpur is a very old city indeed. It is said to have been founded 
by one Sri Chand, after whom it was calle 1 
Srinagar. Sri Jhand had no children. His 
priest Chandar Mani stood on one leg for 5 months and 27 days; 
after which the goddess Devi gave him her two sons Bhim and Lallujas 
Raj. He brought them to Dipdlpur and two of Sri Chand’s wives 
adopted them. One day on the way to the temple they indulged in 
agame of tip-cat, The cat struck one of Sri Chand’s wives, who 
expressed in vigorous language her opinion. that they onght te be swal- 
lowed up by the earth. Almost immedialety Bhim disappeared in the 
ground and Lallijas Raj went after him, Chandar Mani had just time tu 
eqtch him by the lock of hair at the back of his head (choti) before he 
vanished. He then directed that every Khatri of the Khana sub-division 
should offer up his “chuti” in that place before marriage, and so should 
other tribes when making vows. He then disappeared. I mention 
this legend and the old name of the town, as they may have some 


“Dipalpur. 


* The ancient geography of India contains notices of Satghara, Kamaliah, Harappa, 
Oe y, % 
1 ? 
Dipélpur, Pakpattan and Akbar, p. 208-219, 


G 
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bearing on the question of who were the Oxudrakae (Ancient Geography 
of India, page 214). But it is incredible that the Kathfds should 
everbe allies of the Khatris. The present name of the town js said to 
be derived from Dipa oné of Raj4 SAlvéhan’s sons, who re-founded the 
town. Risdlu, another son, lived at Dhaular. The love adventures of his 
queen Kokilin and Raja Hodi are still sung by Mirdasis. There are 
however several other sturies concerning the name Dipdlpur. The 
towu is the chief seat of the Khatris., It has a very bad reputation as 
regards the honorableness of its inhabitants, The following verse 
expresses this — 

Shor Shorion, te hor Lahoron, jhagra Chinioton 3 

Peo putr te chughli kare; Dindlpur de koton, 

Which implies that Shorkot is the place fér uproars, Lahore for 

falsehood, and Chiniot for quarrelling, and the town of Dipdlpur is the 
place where the father tells tales on his son. 


All the houses in Dipélptir are built of brick. Thestrects are narrow, 
the old walls are tumbling in; the bastions were pulled down on 
annexation. Altogether the place has a-desolate look, It is decidedly 
unhealthy, and goitre (gillhar) is said to bea common complaint, Ihave 
been through the town often and only saw one man with goitre,and never 
met any one who had seen another. The prevalence of this disease has 
been greatly exaggerated. Hujrah-is remarkable principally for the 

Hujrah shrines of Shih Mukim, who changed the name 
; of the town, and of his great-grandfather Ndran 
Lal Bahdwal Sher,* who used toride about on a tiger, using a snake as 
awhip. He died about 1565. ~The satyads of Hujrah are a bigotted set 
of men, and give a good deal of trouble by quarelling with their Hindu 
neighbours, There is a fair bazar, but the place is of no importance; 
especially since the tahsil has beon transferred to Dipdlpur. Shergarh 
contains the’ shrine of Daéid  Bandagi, a famous saint of the 16th 
century. He was succeeded by Naurang Nuvi, 
whoobtained considerable jagirs from Jahangir. 
The place is said to have been originally occupied by Biloches and to 
have been called DéirA-Mir Chékur, There was a ferry here over the 
old Beas. The name was changed to Shergarh in Sher Shah’s time. By 
Daétid Bandagi’s order no one is allowed to grow mangoes or sugarcane 
here, nor may any Khatri reside in the place ; as regards Pakpattan, 
I cannot do better than quote Lieutenant 
Elphinstone’s remarks :— 


The conspicuous situation of this town on an elevated mound, whieh overlooks 
‘the plain for many miles, creates at first sight a very favorable impression, which 
a nearer acquaintance, however, soon dispels. The streets are narrow and steep, thy 
houses are badly constructed, and the place is ehiefly noted for its sanctity and filth, 
The latter requires no further remark here, but from its peculiar construction this 
town is not likely to be improved by any sanitary measures except at a vast expence, 
Its sanctity is renowned throughont the Muhammadan part of Asia. Itcontains the 
tomb of the celebrated saint and martyr Baba Farid, who converted a great part of the 
southern Punjab to Muhammadanism, and whose miracles entitle him tu a most distinguished 


Shergarh, 


Pakpattan, 


*There is a tree with supposed miraculous powers at his tomb, The present 
incumbent is suid to have a dost-i-ghaib, 
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place among the pirs of that religion. The fair held near hig shrine, which is still 
kept in good repair by his descendants, attracts annually between fifty and sixty thousand 
pilyrims. The miraculous wooden cliepaty, dates, &c., which the worthy saint is related 
to have tied to his stomach when he felt hangrv, and which composed his sole nourishment 
for thirty years, are stil] preserved for the reverence and worship of the faithful. The 
most remarkable part of the proceeding at this fair is however, the passage through the 
gate of Paradise, a narrow opening in a wall about five fect by two and a half, through 
which the pilgrims force their passage during the after-noon and night of the fifth 
of the Muharram. Every devotee wha contrives ta get thraugh the gate at the prescribed 
time is assured of a free entrance into Paradise hereafter. The crowd is therefore 
immense and the pressure so great that two or three layers of men packed closely 
over each other generally attempt the passage at the same time, and serious accidents, 
notwithstanding every precaution taken by the police, are not unfrequent,” 
Nowadays Paékpattan has lost its celebrity for filth. Baba Farid 
was not a martyr; and it is only occasionally that so many as 50,000 
people attend the fair, otherwise the above description applies now, 
Qwing to a very serious accident that occurred a few years ago, the 
Deputy Commissioner has been given more power than he before 
oesessed to regulate the proccedings at the fair, and so the danger ta 
ife and limb has much decreased, It is still hard to contral the mob 


of excited fanatics however, 


28, The census of 1855 showed the population of the district to 
ane eaten be 308,026. On January 10th 1868, a new 
OPN AION “RECOr census Was taken, when the population was 
lig d ; : : 

Se ike Da found to be 859,437.* In little more than 13 
years it had increased by 51,411, or very nearly 17 per cent. Grouped 
according to religion, the population consisted of~— 


Christians ven ti) iis 55 
Muhammadana ... re wee 277,291 
Hindus vie aus .» 69,805 
Sikhs se ats we =: 12,286 


The principal tribes and sub-divisions and their numerical strength 
were as follows :— 


Muhammadan Tribes, 


Jats iss ... 29,823 | Saiyads 4. .. 8,678 
Rajpus Bhattis ... 9,477 | Kathids... «. 1,836 
i Sidls ... 5,265} Pathins Yusafzai... 113 
> Janjuas... 682 2 Others aay 889 
Ranghars 121 | Khojés a. oes 936 
“ Others ,., 2,490 | Parichés ... ses 525 
Kharrals 5 .. 16,583 | Moghals .., xe 497 
Wattis -; w=: 9,994 | Gijars sae ote 276 
Biloches Loghari va 190 | Others... «- 186,605 
Others we = 7,811 





Total .,. 277,291 





: 55°65 per cent were males, 
*Of this number | 44:36 is » females, 
63°90 Ps s adults. 
nom 3610, », children (under 12) 
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Hindu and Sikh Tribes. 


Arorés v= 48,0385 | Kayats... oa B4 
Kambohs .., ee» =: 11,091 | Sachs fo wa 17 
Khatris .., lee 3,607 | Kalals sas see 16 
Brahmins: ae 2400 | Abirs ie, oy, 10 
Jats <a ae 933 | Gujars ... he 2 
Rajptts ... aS 336 | Others... we 15,569 
Banyds... tr 41 onan 





Total ... 82,091 


29. It would be useless to go into any long details concerning the 
origin of the different tribes and their subdivi- 
sions or “Mithins.”’ There is a wonderful 
similarity between all their traditions. The ancestor of each tribe was, 
as a rule, a Rajptit; a Raja of the Solar or Lunar race and resided at 
Hastindptr or Daranagar. He scornfully rejected the proposals of the 
Delhi emperor for a matrimonial alliance between the two familics, and 
had then to fly to Sirsa or Bhatner_or some other place in that neigh. 
bourhood, Next he came to-the Ravi,.and was converted to Islim ‘by 
Makhdtim Bahawal Hakk or Baba Farid. ‘Then, being a stout-hearted 
man, he joined the Kharrals in their marauding expeditions, and so his 
descendants became Jats, In Kam Siugh’s time hey took to agricul- 
ture and abandoned robbery @ littlé, and now in the Sarkéri Réj they 
have quite given up their evil ways and are honest and well disposed, 
re a short notice of the more remarkable clans may not be out of 
place, 


Origin of the chiof tribes 


30. The Kharrals were Rajpiits. Their ancestor was Raja Karan 
of Hastindpur. His descendant Bhiupa left that 
place and came to Uch, where he and his son 
Kharral were converted by Makhdtim Jahiniaé Shah. From Uch the 
Kharrals spread over the country about the Ravi, Their principal 
Mihins are the :— 


The Kharrals. 


Lakhera with head quarters at Kamilia. 


Upera 5 3 » Jhamra and Dandbad, 
Rabera ‘3 3 » Fatahpur. 

Gogaivah > ss » Gugera. ; fy 
Rausin Pindi Cheri and Pir Alf, 


The Kharrals never got on with each other, The feuds of the Lakheras 
and upper Ravi Kharrals have baen noticed. The tragic adventure of 
Mirza and Séhiba is said to have been the cause of desperate quarrels, 
Mirza was a Kharral of the Sahi “ Méhin” and resided at Danabad. He 
went as a boy to Khewa in Jhang, where he fell in love with his cousin 
Sahiba, the daughter of the chief man ofthe place. Her parents betroth- 
ed her toa youth of the Chidhar tribe ; but before the marriage could 
take place Mirza ran away with her. Ile was pursued and slain, Her 
yelations strangled Sthiba. The D&nébaéd Kharrals then attacked the 
Chidhars and Maineke, to which clan Sahiba belonged, and recovered the 
corpses of the lovers and buried them at Dinébid where the graves 
may be seen to this day, 
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These murders were the canse of such bloody feuds between the clansthat it at length 
was thought inauspicious to have daughters, and as soon as they were borm they were 
strangled as Saliba had been. This custom of female infanticide was common among the 
Kharrals till Colonel Hamilton, Comunissivuer of Mooltan, persuaded them to discontinue it.* 


Tt does not appear whether Sthiba’s father was a Sidl ora Kharral, But 
enmity to the Sidls was the bond of union among the Kharrals, Of the 
latter, Lieutenant Elphinstone remarks— 

In stature the Kharrals are generally above the average height, their features are very 
marked, and their activily and endurance are remarkable. Jn turbulence and courage they 
have been always considered to excel all the others except the Khatyds, ( Settlement 
Report p. 26). 

They are wasteful in marriage expenditure; hospitable to 
travellers, thievish, and have very little taste for agriculture. They 
still follow many Hindu customs, especially on the occasion of marriage, 


81. The Wattus claim descent from Raj Salvahan of Sidlkot, One 
The Wattus, of his sons settled in Bhatner. Adham the 12th 
in descent came to the Sutlej near Ferozepore. 
There he found the Rajida Kharrals, the Dogars and the Joydés. They 

icked a quarrel with him but he-beat them. On account of venting 
his displeasure on them, he was called Wattd, “wat” meaning displeasure. 
The next great man was Khéwa, who was converted by Baba Farid. 
He expelled the Kharrals, Joyas and Dogars. After him there was 
no famous chief till Lakha appeared, His achievements have been 
recorded. It does not appear when the Watttis of the Ravi settled 
there; but they came from the Sutlej and were hospitably received 
by the Kharrals. There is very little to choose between the two 
tribes on the Ravi, There the Watttis rose in 1857 and are still 
addicted to cattle thieving, The Sutlej, Watttis, however, behaved 
generally well during the rebellion. ‘The tract owned by them 
* possesses little jungle ; that part of the clan therefore has taken of 
late years to agricultural pursuits. Some of their estates are well 
cultivated ; their herds have diminished, and many of them cannot 
now be distinguished in appearance from peaceful Aréiens or Khokhars” 
(Gugera Settlement Report, para. 43). The Wattis pride them- 
selves on their politeness and hospitality. They are of only moderate 
industry, profuse in expenditure on special occasions, indifferent to 
education, and exceedingly fond of cattle. 


82. The Kathias have been identified with the “Kathaivi” 
of Alexander's time. According to their 
account they are descended for Raja Karan, 
Stivajbansi. Originally they resided in Bikaner, whence they emigrated 
and founded the state of Kathidwar, From there they went to Sirsa 
and then to Bahawalpur, Next they crossed over to Kabula and went 
on to Dera Dinpanah. Here they quarrelled with the Biloches and 
had to leave. They then settled at Mirah Sidl fin Jhang. They 
stole the cattle of Alawal Khan of Kamilia, who was killed pursuing 
them. Saddat Ydr Khan obtained the release of their leaders (who 
were imprisoned on account of this affair,) on condition of their settling 
on the Ravi. Thus the Kathias obtained a footing in this district, 


* History of the Punjab Chiefs, p. 510, 


The KAthias, 
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They always held by the Kamélia Kharrals, but plundered the others 
whenever they could get a chance. The character given to the Kharrals 
applies equally to them. “They arc a handsome and sturdy race. 
Their chief and favorite article of food is butter-milk ; the consump- 
tion of wheat among them is very invonsiderable.” They, of course, 
took part. in the rebellion of 1857. Their leaders were Jalla and 
Muhummad Khan. The Kathias are Panwdr 
The Baghela, Rajputs: There are two main divisions. The 
Kathias proper and the Baghelas, 


33. The Sidls of this district are divided into two principal 
7 branches—the Fattiénas and the Tahrdnas, 
ML ala Fattianasand They were Panwar Rajputs of Dhérdnagar, 
Rai Sidl or Sid, from whom the name of the clan 
comes (Sidl-Sriwal) was the son of Rai Shankar who settled in 
Jémpur. Quarrels arose at Jémpur and Sil left for the Punjab in 
Ala-ud-din Ghori’s reign. - About 1258 he was converted to Muhammad- 
anism by Baba Farid of Pikpatan. He settled at Sahiwal and 
married the daughter of the chief of that. place, The Sidls increased. 
and ultimately ousted the Nols from the low-land of the Chenab, and 
founded Jhang Sial. They afterwards became very powerful, and, as 
we have seen, over-ran and held Kamiélia and the neighbouring. 
country, under Walidéd Khan. Jt was about this time that the Sidls 
settled on the Ravi. They took part in the outbreak in 1857 under 
Bahawal Fattidna, and Jhall4| and) Murad Tahranas. Jhall4 was 
killed in action, and the others transported. They are large in stature, 
of a rough disposition ; fond of cattle, and care little for agriculture. 
They observe ATindu ceremonies like the Kharrals and Kéathias, and 
do not keep their women in “pardah.” They object to clothes of a 
brown (uda) color, and the use of brass vessels. 


34, Very little is known about the origin of the Wahniwéls, 
: They appear to have come from the Hissar 
eae ee dications They call themselves Bhatti Rajputs, 
In number they are weak ; but in audacity and love of robbery they 
yield to none of the tribes. “They were chiefly concerned in the 
pillage of Kamfalia, in 1857, as well as in the nearly total destruction 
of that city in 1808, In appearance and habits they do not differ 
from other Jat tribes” (Gugera Settlement Report, para 42), Their 
leaders in 1857 were Sfrang, Nathu, and Mokha, The adventures of 
the last, till his surrender about two years ago, are well known. The 
name is said to have its origin m the fact of one of their ancestors 
having been born in a depression in the ground, (Wah4n). 


35. The Biloches of this district are found chiefly in the 
The Biloches, Montgomery tahsil. But there are nob a few 
in Gugera and Paékpatan. They claim to be 
descended from the family of the prophet. Their ancestor emigrated 
from Mecca to Baghd&d and thence, owing to the persecutions of the 
Abbasides, to Kech Mekrién. They appear to have come to this country 
during the Langé monarchy of Mooltan, or a little earlier, about the 
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first quarter of the 15th century. One Khan Kamél of this tribe 
held a large tract of country betweer. the Ravi and the central ridge 
from Shergarh to Waliwéla. The “tah” of his capital exists near 
Nur Shah, This seems to have been about the beyinning of the 16th 
century. The Montgomery Biloches belong chiefly to the sub-divisions 
Kit and Rind. Those of Gugera are mostly Lishdris; and those of 
Pakpattan, Rinds and Lishdris. The Ravi Biloehes are not much 
better than the surrounding clans. They joined in the rebellion of 
1857 ; and as they owned some large villages on the Mooltan and 
Lahore road, they gave & good deal of trouble. They pay little 
attention to agriculture and occupy themselves mostly with breeding 
camels and letting them out for hire. Though always Muhammadana, 
they practise some Hindu ceremonies; but attach more importance 
to learning the Koran than their neighbours do. 


36. The Joyés are the last of the essentially robber tribes. 
The Joyés According to their accounts they are descended 
: from Benjamin, the son of Jacob. One of his 
descendants settled as a fakirin Sikaner, where he married the R§&ja’s 
daughter. Their son was Joya, Before his birth his father abandoned 
his family and wandered into the world asa religious mendicant, Con- 
sequently Joy4 had to endure many gibes about his having no 
known father. The word “Joi” means a “ wife,’ and it would seem 
as if the tribe got the name on account of no one knowing who their 
male ancestor was. They appear to have been Rajptits residing in 
Bikaner, who left that country about the middle of the 14th century 
and settled in Bahdwalpur, and became allies of the Lang& dynasty of 
Mooltan. They subsequently took to quarrelling with each other and 
one party called in the Daudptitras to help it, The usual result 
followed. The Dfudptitras took the country from the Joy4s, who 
then came across the river in considerable numbers. This was about 
the time of Nadir Shah or early in last century. In 1857 they 
revolted, as mentioned in para, 28. They were fined heavily, and 
have not recovered from the effects of their punishment yet. The 
river too has lately been sweeping away and otherwise injuring 
their villages, The principal “ mthins” are the Akhoke and Lakhwera. 
The Admerds and Salyer&és mentioned by Lieutenant Elphinstone do 
not possess any village in this district ; though some Salyerds do reside 
here. They are notorious thieves. They care little for agriculture, 
and occupy themselves with cattle breeding, ‘The islands in the 
Sutlej afford excellent pasturage for their buffaloes. They are pro- 
digal in expenditure. ‘They are of smaller stature than the great 
tribes of the Ravi, and are considered inferior in regard to the 
qualities on which the latter especially pride themselves, namely 
bravery and skill in cattle. stealing.” * The Mahars are almost 
—¥ Giger Soitlemont Ropar, para 4h. I doubt the great superlorliy ol the Ravi men 
over those of the Sutlej. We know the latter conquered the former, (as the history of 
the Hans and Bahrwél Nakkéia shows ;) but we never hear of the tables being turned. 
The mistake of supposing the Joy4s extinct, made by Tod (Ed, IJ. TI. 164) and repeated 
in the History of the Punjab Chiefs, p. 602, has been pointed out by Cunningham, History 
of the Sikhs, p, 7, 
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‘exclusively found along the Sutlej, just opposite Fazilka, They claim 

The Mahgrs relationship with the Joyds, as Mahar their an- 

; cestor was the brother of Joys, ard like them 

they came from Bahawalpur too. They.own 18 villages, generally in 

noor condition. The, Mahdrs are said to be quarrelsome, silly, thievish, 

fend of cattle, and to care little for agricultural pursuits. Contrary to the 

usual Jat customs, they generally inherit per stirpea (chindéwand), and 
not per capitd (pagwand). 


37. The tribes already toticed are all more or less addicted to 
Ser een ere cattle stealing. The following, Manes, Khichi 
woe tribes. Awan, Sagli, Arar, Hans, Rath and Dhudht 
; are fair cultivators and respectable members of 
society. The Manes are found chiefly along the Deg stream. Some are 
Sikhs, some Hindus, and some Muhammadans; the last predominate 
in this district, They claim to be Rajpiits and to be descendants of 
Manes the grandson of Saélvthan Réja of Siflkot. As their story 
involves a war between Silv4han (A. D. 90) and the Muhammadans 
of Mecca, it cannot be accepted with confidence. Most of the rice 
grown in the Gugera tahsil is raised hy them. The Khichis are another 
The Khichis, tribe met with almost exclusively in the nor- 
thern part of the CGugera tahsil. They claim 
to have been Rajputs residing near Delhi, who emigrated to Mooltan, 
-where they were converted by Baha&wal Hakk. ‘They wandered up 
the Ravi and gave up agriculture for, cattle-breeding, and were hand 
in glove with the Kharrals in all their robberies, In Kamr Singh’s 
time they resumed their agricultural habits, and are now an _industri- 
ous and persevering set of men. As third Gugera tribe is that of the 
Awans.~ They are also found in the upper part 
net ee of the tahsil between the Ravi and ae Deg. 
They claim descent from Ali, the sontin-law of Muhammad, and say 
they are called Awén because they were helpers (awén) of Husain in 
his strugele with Yazid, ‘The tribe is an interesting one, and has been 
the subject of much disquisition. (The History of the Punjab Chiefs, 
page 570, and the supplemental glossary, Ed. 1869, vol. 1, page 118). 
The Awans in this district were patronized by the Kharrals, and they 
helped their patrons in robbing as far as they could. They are now 
quiet and tolerably industrious cultivators. 


38 The Saglis are a Muhammadan tribe in the Montgomery 

The Saglis, tahsil. Their villages are situated on the right 

bank of the Ravi near Idalwéla. They were 

originally Rajptits and are descended from the Raéj4 of Dhardnagar. 

It does not appear when they became Muhammadans. They say they 

came into this part of the country in Akbar’s time, but their prin- 

cipal villages were founded duriug rule of Muhammad Shéh and 
Kamr Singh, 


89 The Ardrs are settled on the Lahore border along the upper 
The Ardrs, course of the Khanwah canal, They are fairly 
industrious and tolerably good cultivators, 
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They say they are Moghals, and originally came from Arabia (?) About 
500 years ago their ancestor left Delhi, where he was in service, for 
some reason unexplained, and sebtled in the tract where the tribe is 
now found. Having contracted matrimonial alliances with the Jats, 
his descendants were also considered Jats. Some villages of Uindu 
Jats are situated near those of the anaes rae Hindu Jats are also 
Rear fair cultivators, and in this respect superior to 
sae the ordinary run of Mahances den J ae. They. 
are mostly Sikhs by religion and of the Sidhu clan. 


40. Inthe P&kpattan tahsil the Raths. and their kinsmen, the 
Dhudhis, are considered fair ait They ie met aS about 15. 
.. Iniles to the south-west of the town of Pakpattan, 
The Hatheinad Dhsthis ry claim to be Panwar Rajputs, ‘Their ancoe. 
ters settled in the Mailsi il4ka of Mooltan, where they becarne Muhainma- 
dans. One of the tribe, Haji Sher Muhammad, was.a very holy man. 
His shrine still exists in the village Chaoli Mashdikh in Mooltan, They 
are mentioned in historical records.as.early as the first half of the 14th 
eentury. When the Delhi cmpire was breaking up, some of them left 
Mooltan and settled about Kabula, and subsequently founded the villa- 
ges they now occupy. They are reported to be addicted even now.tb 
robbery. The Hans tribe has been noticed in paras. 9and 15. They 
The Héns are one of the dlans who do not assert a Rajput 
: origin, but say they are Kureshis, who eame from 
Arabia, settled in Afghanistan, and afterwards came to. this country and 
fixed their residence where Pakka Sidhér now stands. At present the 
Hans do not own one éntire village, and have preserved nono of their 
former influence. 


41, There are three hard-working tribes in this district. The 
Mahtams, Ardiens,and Kambohs. The last two 
are first-rate cultivators ; and if there is anything 
to choose between them, the Kambohs are the best. The M&htams 
na Meat are chiefly found in Dipélpur on the Lahore 
sai pees border, and about the junction of the Dipalpur 
and P&ékpattan tahsils. They are alow Hindu caste, and are looked 
down on by their neighbours. Their story is that they were RAjputs ; 
and one of their aneestors was a kémingo. Akbar was then on the 
throne. K&ntngos were called mahta, and thus they got their name. 
The first mahta was dismissed, and then setfled at Mahtptir in Jullun- 
dur, His descendants emigrated and settled along the banks of the 
rivers as they found quantities of “sarr” in such situations, and 
working in “sarr” was their chief occupation, It was not till the 
Nakkii chiefs held sway that they settled down permanently in this 
district. They adopted the custom of marriage with widows according 
to the form of “ chaddar diélna,” and so became Sidras, They are also 
ealled “ Bahropifs,” which name is a corruption of “ Bho-rip-ids,” and 
means people of many modes of life, because they turned their hands 
to any business they could find. (yet cf. Select Glossary J, 17 and 54). 
Cunningham (History of the Sikhs, page 17), says “the hard-working 


Three industrious tribes, 
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Hindu Méhtams are still moving family. by family and village by village 
eastward away.from the Raviand Chenab.” This would seem to give 
the Méhtams a western instead of eastern origin as claimed by them. 
They own a good many villages (19), most of which are in good 
condition, When they are not proprietors of the whole village they reside 
in a separate group of huts at some distance from the main “ abédi,” 
They are great hands at catching wild pigs ; but it is in cutting down 
the jungle on inundated lands that they excel. Though industrious, 
they do not care much for working wells, and prefer cultivating lands 
flooded by the rivers. They are quarrclsome and addicted to petty 
thieving. They are of medium stature and stoutly made. The Araiens 
ita! eee know nothing about their origin. They claim 
sini to be Suraj Bansi R4jpiits and to have come 
up to this district from the Delhi part of the country. They are usnally 
supposed to be simply Muhammadan Kambohs, and the latter 
undoubtedly came ffom the west; so it is likely the Ardiens did too. 
This is rendered more probable by the fact that the Ardiens (Raens) of 
Saharunpur are said to have come from Afghanistan about 1650 A.D., 
(Select Glossary I, 294). Their villages are situated exclusively in 
the Dipdlpur and Gugera’ tahsils.. They do not appear to have got 
much below the Lahore border, Their chief sub-divisions are :—Gahlan, 
Chandor, Chachar, Sindhi ‘and Barar.. The Kambohs claim to be 
descended from Raja Karan. But one of the ancestors had to fly to 
Kashmir, and married the daughter of a gardener to save his life. 
riemaaa The Raja reproached him. with contracting 
ioaricamneae such a low alliance, and said: “ 2umbho kuchh 
bu khinddni ki nahin hai; tum kam bi wala ho,” meaning, there was 
no trace of high family in him, hence the name. There are other 
derivations, (Select Glossary'I, 294). It is evident the Kambohs came 
from across the Indus. They are found on the Sutlej side of the 
centre-ridge, in the Dipalpur,and Pakpattan tahsils. There are no 
Kambohs on the Ravi. Those in this district divide themselves into 
two main branches, according to the country: from which they came. 
These are the lammfwdla Kambchs and the tappawdla Kambohs. 
“Jamma,” means “ west,” and is said to be the country about Mooltan, 
“tappa,”’ they say, is the region between the Beas and the Sutlej. 
The majority of the Kambohs settled in the district during Sikh rule. 
They are almost without exception Hindtis; but people do talk of 
Muhammadan Kambohs, As tenants the Kambohs are greatly sought 
after; as they are most indusfrious and skilful cultivators, They are, 
as a rule, well off. Their women are said to do a good deal of business 
in the money-lending line. They own 54 villages in this district, . 
besides those in which they have shares.* 





* The Kambohs are found chiefly in Karnal, Umballa, Jullundur, Gurdaspur, Amrit- 
sar, Lahore and Montgomery districts ; forming a semi-circle under the hills. According 
to Blochmann (Ain-j-Akbari, I, 399), it was a distinction to belong to this tribe in the 
reigny of Akbar and Jahangir. But are the Muhammadan Kambohs he mentions of the 
same tribe as the Hindu Kambohs of the Punjab ? 
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42, There are several Muhammadan clans claiming peculiar 
The holy clans, sanctity in this district. The principal are 
The Khaggés. the Khaggés in Montgomery ; the Chishtis 
in Pékpattan; and the Saiyads in Dipdlpur. To these may be added 
the Bodlas and Tahirs, Tho Khagg&s came to the district after the 
conquest of Mooltan by Ranjit Singh. They claim to be Kureshis ; and 
name as the first Khagga Jaldl-ud-din disciple of Muhammad Irak. 
“ Khagga” is said to mean a peculiar kind of fish ; and the name was 
given to Jaldl-ud-din by his spiritual teacher on the occasion of his 
rescuing a boat overtaken by a storm. The Chishtis belong to the 
family of Béb4é Farid Shakarganj, and have 
settled in the district more than 600 years. 
They came from Kabul to Lahore and afterwards settled in the Mool- 
tan district. Baba Farid took up his residence here. The name is 
said to be derived from “ Chisht,” a word in Damascus, where one of 
their ancestors lived. The Saityads are met with chiefly about the 
ae eae shrines of Déud Bandagi, Mirfn Lal, Bahéwal 
a wad Sher and.Shah Mukim. They settled in this 
country early in the 16th century. Some of the Saiyad families, how- 
ever, did not come till the Sikh times. The Pfkpattan Saiyads are 
located mostly in the old Hans country, about Pakka Sidhér ; and 
settled there during the Hans supremacy. The Bodlés seem to have 
The Bodlé come from Mooltan through Bah&walpur. 
eee They are found between Dipélpur and Pik- 
pattan, and eame during the Sikh times. The tribe is supposed to 
have miraculous powers as regards the cure of bites by mad dogs. 
These semi-saintly tribes are lazy, silly and self-conceited. Odasi 
fakirs own several fine villages in the west of the Dipdlpur tahsil. 
Odési Fakirs—Bhiman | Among them is Bhiman Shah, at which there 
Shah, is a shrine of the saint of that name, The 
“bhai” of Bhiiman Shah contrasts favorably with some of his Muham- 
madan compeers, There is a “langar,” or place at} which food is 
distributed gratuitously, at Bhtiman Shah. This is supported partly 
by the proceeds of the jigir enjoyed by the incumbent of the shrine, 
and partly by the contributions of the Kambohs, who look upon Bhtiman 
Shah as their patron saint. He is said to have lived from 1687 to 
1756. 


The Ccishtis. 


43, The two great trading and money-lending tribes, the Khatris 
’ and Arordés, deserve a passing notice, The 
latter are generally spoken of by the people 
as karars. It has already been pointed out that the Khatris predomi- 
nate in the Gugera and Dipdalpur tahsils, and the Arorés in Mont- 
gomery and Pakpattan; also thet Dipdlpur is the capital city of the 
Khatris, in the Punjab, The Khatris claim to be the second of the 
four great Hindu castes. There is no record of when they scttled here, 
iis Whistle but it is only since the time of the Nakk4i 

" Sikhs that they have become of much 
importance. They are divided into three main classes ; [I.] the Chérjatis, 
consisting of the Seths, Mahrotrés, Khanas and Kapurs; [II.] the 


The trading tribes. 
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Barajatis or the twelve clans; and [TII.] the Bawanjais, or the 52 clans, 
Among the last are the Sodhis and Bedis, celebrated among the Sikhs, 
as Gurds Ram Das and Govind belonged to the Sodhi family, and Gird 
Nanak to that of the Bedis. Some of the Khatris are Sikhs, but most 
continue Hindis. They are active and enterprizing, often well-to-do, and 
havea very good opinion of themselves. They do not confine themselves 
to agriculture or trade, but take service too, readily. The Aroras have 
more than one legend explaining the origin of 
the name “Arora.” They claim to have been 
once on a time Khatris. Any way, they were settled about Uch and 
Shik4rpur. When the Nakkdi sardars wero establishing some sort of 
order in this country and refounding the deserted villages, many Arordés 
came and settled here. Like the Khatris, some are Sikhs, some are 
Hinds. They are active and enterprizing. They are the money- 
lenders of the district; and have more taste for shop-keeping and 
trading than for agriculture ; but they are far from objecting to lay their 
clutches on a lightly-assessed village; almost all the “ dharw4is,” (village 
weighmen) are Arorés. As a rule, neither the Khatris nor Arords 
oe their lands with their own hands. They employ tenants to 
do this. 


The Arords, 


44, Other tribes of the district are the following :—Moghal, Afgh4n,, 
Olher tit Bhattf, Khokhar, Langah, Dogar}Jami, Hindal, 

OF een Phularwan, Nonazi, Pardcha, Harl, Wirk, Nol, 
Baori, Kalera, Dahir, Seho, Kes, Mohil, and Chhatta, These are 
Muhammadan tribes; most of. them are Jats ; and some are mere sub- 
divisions of more important clans, The menial classes, such as Mochis, 
Hajéms, &e., belong to a different category. The Sarais are both 
Hindtés and Muhammadans. Other Hindtis tribes are the Sandrdna, 
Copirai, Bopfréi, Aulak, Hinjra, Brahmin and Rathor, 


45. It now remains to notice how the people are lodged, clothed 
and fed. The censts returns of 1868 showed 
the number of enclosures in the district to be 
21,851, and the number of houses 72,276. This gives 9 population of 
16°45 to cach enclosure, and 4:97 to each house. There were 2,009 
inhabited villages and towns in the district, classed according to popu- 
lation thus :— 


Villages and houses, 


Population. No, of villages or towns. 
From ... 5,000 to 10,000 ... 5 ‘5 2 
eee 2,000 to 5,000... , > 8 
» 1,000 to 2,000 ... s as 39 
yt ~dae > BOO Bor ~TO00 sac ay ms 124 
» «2 200sto 500s. a: ry 312 
Under... 200 at 3 1,524 


The number of villages has since increased, but there are no details of 
population of a later date available. There are three types of villages, 
the Kamboh type, the Jat type, and the Ardien type. Toone or other 
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of these all the villages in the district may be referred. In the Kamboh 
- cn type of village the houses are solidly built of 
TREE eae mud and have flat roofs. There is a small 
yard in front of the house with mud walls. The houses are. close 
together. The whole village has a compact look. In the Jat type 
of village the houses sometimes are built of mud, sometimes they 
are made of plaited switches. Sometimes they have mud roofs, but 
generally they are thatched. If not built in a squire, the houses are 
sprawling all over the village site. There are no walled yards, but 
there are huge enclosures for keeping cattle about each house. These 
enclosures are very simple, as a rule. A few forked branches with 
the forks sticking up are planted in the ground, and horizontal branches 
are placed on these, their ends resting in the forks. The Ardéien type 
of village partakes of the characters of the other two modified to 
some extent. Sometimes the Kamboh characteristics predominate, 
sometimes the Jat features are more marked. There are no walls 
round the villages nor ditches, as in Hindustan, nor thorn hedges. 
But the houses are built with their,fronts facing inwards ; and their 
backs form as it were an outer wall. -There are generally some trees 
about the village ; and occasionally the fields are fenced along the roads 
leading out of the “abadi.”--So altogether stealing cattle out of a 
village is not so simple as might be thought. Human habitations are 
of five kinds—(1) pakhi ; this means primarily a screen of “til” ;* and 
iste a shed made of such screens is also so called. 
, It is commonly used by wandering tribes, and 
by people grazing cattle in the Bar. (2) Chhann; this is a shed with a 
thatched roof and thatched sides. (3) Jhugi; a shed with thatched roof 
and sides made of plaited “kéna,* or switches. (4) Khudi; a house 
with mud walls and thatched roof. (5) Kotha ; this is a house with walls 
and a flat mud roof. The walls are usually built of large cubes of 
sun-dried mud called “dhima.” These are made by watering a piece 
of ground and ploughing it. It is then watered again and ploughed 
and levelled while under water. The cubes are cut with a sickle, and 
when dry are dug out with a “kahi.” Walls built of these blocks 
are plastered with mud. 


46. On coming to a village, the traveller will sometimes see, 
Deacelitian Gt exdtage in the outskirts, a number of little children 
°* amusing themselves with a “ chachigal,” which 

is a horizontal] bar, moving round a vertical post about 2 feet high. 
Here the infant villager practises walking. More common isa piece of 
wood, a portion of the trunk of.a tree, about 2 feet long and eighteen 
inches in diameter, with a bit hollowed out on one side, so as to form 
a handle by which the block may be grasped. This is the “ budgar,” 
or dumb-bell, with which the athletes of the hamlet amuse themselves 
in the evening. Further on, at the first houses, he is stopped by a 
rude gate (phalhé) made of thorns fastened to a couple of cross-bars, 
while this is being removed, he may observe a cord passing across the 


* Parts of the “sarr” plant. Para, 35, Chapter I, 
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road with 4 squaro piece of wood not unlike a prisoner's ticket, covered 
with hieroglyphics, suspended in the middle. This is a charm (téwiz) 
to keep off cattle disease. A holy fakir gets some small sum 
annually in bullion for providing these charms.. They are the Hin- 
dustani “étina,” and are in great requst in times of murrain. If the 
village is of a good size, there will probably be a flour mill (kharas) 

worked by one bullock, or if there is much custom, by a pair. Near 
the wall of each house is a small earthen oven, on the top of which 
a pot of milk preparatory to churning will be simmering. The pot 
and the oven are called “diidh kérhni.” Several other earthen pots 

are hung upon a stick with branches called “nihni.” Several earthen 
cylinders or oblong receptacles for grain (bharols), five or six feet high, 
“will be ranged’ in the front yard. A baby will be sprawling ina 
cradle (paighé) swung to a bar, under a shed; and the women of the 
family will be spinning thread close by. In the lanc may be seen a 
ied platform (munné), on which the master ot the house takes his 

ease on hot nights, if his roof is thatched, or he too lazy to go to the 

top, if it is flat. A little further on, a fire is crackling in the public 
oven of the village m&chhi; and a crowd of women with dishes con- 

taining dough stand round chattering till their turn comes to get thei 

cakes baked. A couple of huge cylinders, 12 or 15 feet high, ir 

shape like a conical shot, are seen near the house of the village 
“karér” These are made of thick bands of “kéna,”’ fastened 
together by pegs and plastered with mud. These are called (palla) 

and contain the grain given to the money-Iender in repayment, 
with compound interest, of some sums he had advanced, The autocrat 
himself will be sitting on the ground, working a cotton-gin (belna) 

with the utmost vigor, while near him several bedsteads (charpfis) are 
standing in the sun covered with cotton drying. Going out of the 

village, a plain mud building with three pinacles on the roof, a 
platform in front strewed with grass and surrounded by a mud 

enclosure, is seen, Several water-pots stand on the edge of the platform. 

Often there is one oven for heating water. This is the “ masit ” or 
mosque. If the proprietors of the village belong to a pious tribe, 

half-a-dozen little boys will, in the forenoon, be seen sitting on the 
platform in company with their preceptor, swinging themselves back- 

wards and forwards and repeating the Koran at the top of their veices, 
The book itself lies before them on a stand. If we go all through the 
village we probably come across a few weavers at work ; a carpenter. 
is making the cog-wheels of a well; there are no carts, but several nags 
of: sorts, by the vigorous use of their lungs, insist on being noticed. 
At certain seasons of the year there will be a pen of young lambs at 
the méchhi’s house. At other times the roofs will be red with pepper 
pods drying in the sun. The stacks of dried dung-cakes used for 
fuel must not be forgotten; nor the village dogs. There is not much 
else to see in an ordinary village, and some of the things mentioned 
here will not be found in most. There are no tanks and no large trees 
such as are found on the other side of Sutlej. But, in return, there are 
no pigs and no peacocks. 
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47, “Besides regular villages, the district contains ‘ruhndés’ or 
Ruhnas, bubnees, and jhoks, Permanent encamping grounds which deserve 
a few remarks. The encamping grounds are 
scattered all over the vast space which intervenes between the 
cultivation on the banks of the Ravi and that on the Sutlej. They 
generally consist of a large circle of sheds which form the habitation of 
the cattle herds of the pastoral tribes during a large portion of the year. 
The centre is occupied at nights by the herds, and generally contains a 
narrow and deep well from which water can only be obtained with 
much labor, and apparently in very insufficient quantities. The 
immense herds of cattle which ream about the centre of both the Bari 
and the Rechna Dob, remain in the vicinity of these ruhnas from the 
commencement of the rains till the end of February. On the approach 
of the hot season the scanty herbage of these tracts becomes generally 
insufficient for their support, and they are driven down to the banks of 
the rivers, where the vegetation, which covers the lands thrown up by 
the floods of the previous year affords them ample pasturage till the 
commencement of the next rainy season. The word ‘ruhna’ is applied 
to permanent encamping grounds, to which the herdsmen regularly 
resort every season, and which are known by. the names of the tribes to 
whom they have belonged for generations, Temporary -stations for a 
single season are called ‘buhnees’, and, when the herd is chiefly composed 
of camels, the encampment is known by tho name of ‘jhok’” * 


48, The following list shows the furniture and household utensils, 
with their prices, found in families of average 
means. No doubt many families manage to 
get on with less ; and the prices entered are, perhaps, more than villagers 
would have to give, but the return is very approximately correct. 


Houschold furniture. 














Total .cost 
Number of each of whole 
article, Name, laumber res REMARKS, 
quired, 
Re. A, P, 
2|Palang ... & OQ 0} Large painted bedsteads made of kikar. 
1 foreach mem-| Manji... 1 8 0} Small kikar bedstead, 
ber of the 
family. 
1] Pirha .., 2 0 Oj} Chair with back painted, made of kikar for 
Rs, 2; of téli for Rs. 3. 
1 | Pirhi She 012 0 The same, but without back, and smaller, 
1; Belna oo... 1 8 6] Cotton gin, 
1 for each wo- | Charkha ... 3 0 0) Spinning wheel, made of kikar or téli;a good 
man. kikar spinning wheel costs Rs, 3. 


pw 


Tong Se 0 8 O|A basket for holding cotton thread, &c, with 
cover, sides slope inwards towards top, 
made of “ til, ” 

a 

* Gugera settlement report, para 56, 





Number of each 


article, 


1 per spinning 


wheel. 


= eS me em 


_! 


~ Me 


1 
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Total cost 
of whole 
Name. munrber re- RUMARES, 
quired. 
Rs. A. P. 
Pirha se 0 2 O| Samething, but smaller. Used for holding 
rolls of cotton ( puni ¥ that are going to be 


spun, 


Khara_... 1 0 O/A basket made of kiné for holding broken 
victuals, &c, It has no top, but is covered 
with a sLone or something heavy. 


Khallar ... 1 8 Clothes bags made of sheep or goat skin, 


Cooking utensils, dishes, de. 


Thali Set +4 0 ©, A dish not unlike a soup-plate, made of bell- 
metal, 


Channi ... 38 0 0A drinking bowl, made of bell-metal, 
Prat _ 4.0 ° Large brass kneading dish, 


Karchi ... 012 0 Brass ladle, or spoon. 


Do. vee 0-8 0 Tron Jadle, or spoon. 


Karéhi .., 8 0 6) Larga hemisphericai iron frying-pan, with 
two handles, 


Chalni ..,| 0. 4 0} Tron sieve, 

Tawa ae i 0 a Tron griddle. 

Degcha ... 4 0 0) Copper stew-pan, 

Lota oes 2 00) A Avinking pot with a spout ; made of copper; 


Hinds use a similar vessel without a spout 
called “ gadw4.” 


Chakki .., 2 0 0} A hand mill, 














There are also a number of earthen plates, pots, &c. made by the 


village potter as part of his contract duties, They are the following:— 











Number of each 


article. 








Name, REMARKS, 
Tabékhra —... .. | Large plates, 
Rikibf oe ws | Small plates, 
Gharé ... | Water pots with narrow mouths, 
Piyala tee we | Cups. 
Saihinak tee ... | Kneading dish. 
Téori aie ve. | Stew-pan, 
Sarposh tae ... | Round dish with high sides and cover, 
Dole te +. | Milkpail. 
Kaurf Ss ... | Milk-pot into which contents of “ dola” are 


poured after each animal has been milked, 
Chattira eee .. | Pot in which milk is churned. 
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49. The clothes worn by natives in this district seem few and 
simple; but the more one enquires into the 
matter, the more hopeless one becomes of even 
understanding it. Men invariably wear a turban of white cloth called 
“pag,” and costing from Rs 1 to 8 annas ; they wear shoes costing from 
Rs 1 to8annas, also boy’s shoes cost + annas a pair. Besides, they have two 
sheets ; one they wear round the upper part of the body; the othor is 
wrapped round the waist, and is either tucked in at the back after 
being passed between the Jegs, in which case it is called “dhoti,” or else 
it is allowed to hang down round the lower part of the body like a 
tight petticoat, when it is called “majhlé.” This is the Hindisténi 
“tahmat,” (qantini-i-Islim, appendix, page XID). A dhoti is however 
usually of ouly one breadth and 10 “ haths” long; while a “ majhla ” is 
only 6 to 7 “haths” in length, but has two breadths of cloth in it, 
“Dhotis” are worn by Hindu men; “majhlas” by Hindus and Muham- 
madans, men and women. Occasionally a tunic, valled “kurta” when 
worn by men, and “jhagga” when worn by women and children, is 
seen, But among men of the agricultural tribes its use may be said 
to be unknown. The following tables show the dress worn by Muham- 
madan and Hindu boys and adults in the old weather and hot wea- 
ther, with the prices of the garments, Shoes and turbans are omitted, 


Clothing--of men, 




































































MUILAMMADANS. 
esintaoeaeias SS een pea een 7 
z Hor WatHer. CoLp WEATHER, 
a a ——pin a 
a Coat if article is of Cost if article is of 
FA Description of class, Description of class 
& Clothes, — FE ae Clothes. —— 
ra 1, Il, I. I. Il. Ill, 
Rs APRs A PIRSA DP RsA P/RSA PRs AP 
Miakd& of coloured Muka of coloured 
£ cloth worked with cloth worked with 
- silk oy plain ... 2 O OL 000 12 Of silkorplain .. 2 001 0 00 120 
Ps 
m= | Liingf, white and Double jhagga of 
s blue ae fl 8 OF 1) 0,0 12 OF dyed khaddar or 
oe chintz + (01200 800 50 
a Coloured Khes ... 2 OO'1 8 O1 00 
fa 
Langi, white and 
blue vw fl 8 OL 000 120 
White upper sheet 11 0 0:0 12 010 8 Of A double kurta of 
dyed khaddar or 
White lower sheet {2 0001200 8 Q] chintz 11 0001200 80 
or 
Lingi as upper White or coloured 
= sheet (rare) ... [6 0 0} 003 0 Khes ft 003 002 00 
& : 
= Langit aslower sheet Blanket (only by 
(rare) .. {6 0 O04 O03 O OF servants of zamin- 
; das) «8 002 802 00 
Rest as in hot wea- 
ther tint ane 
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HINDUS 
é Hot WratHER CoLD WEATHER 
= 
S Cost if article is of , Cost if article is of 
cet tex, elass z class 
iS) Description of aeey tenes Description of 
4 Clothes. Clothes. 
rox I | It. | Til. L tH. Ir. 
= : 
Mik& of white ad- | Coloured muka ... }2 001 000 80 
vi hotar or khdéssa, JO 8 00 600 4 0) 
7 : Donble jhaggd of 
-b | Red jhaggé of dress) dyed khaddar or | 
a or adhotar (0 600 400 38 0) chintz {01200 800 60 
g | 
«| Awhitedhoti ../0 600 400 8 G) A dhoti . 10 600 400 30 
B Also a cap of chintz 
foal @ 3 anas, 
rd a fe ee ee pga a fr = 
White kurté .... 10 8005600 4.0] Double kurté of | 
or khaddar or chintz. ff} 0001200 80 
White upper shcet 
of khaddar ... 1 000 12 00 8-0} A checkered khes 
(abba) . fb 004 008 00 
a | White lower sheet 
& of khaddar —... [1 000 12 00 8,0} Sheets or lungis as 
a or in the hot weather, 
Ting! as upper 
sheet (rare)... [6 004 0 03 00 
Lines as lower sheet! ; 
(rare) . {5 00/4 0 se 0-0 








“Maka | is simply the oheckered upper s shee worn by boys; it is catiout 
2 feet by 24 feet. It is said to be called also “dola” when worn by Hin- 
dis, and “rounta” when worn by Muhamadans. Khaddar, adhotar, dres 
and khésa, are kinds of cloth. Liingi is a sheet woven in checks, gene- 
rally white and dark blue. The “lower lingi has a border at one 
end called “kanni;” the upper ltingi has a. border at bothends. “Khes” 
is a cloth woven in a peculiar way. It may be plain or variegated 
(dabbé), It has in the latter case usually blue and white checks, and is 
much worn by Kambohs and Mahammadans, * 








50. Women’s shoes cost from 12 to 6 annas; girls’ shoes the same 
as boys, Women wear trousers called “suthan” 

made of “stis{,” a cloth with stripes lengthwise. 
The ground is usually blue and the stripes red or white, or else they 
wear @ petticoat called “lahinga,” or “ghagra.” The former name is 
more in use by town people, the latter by villagers. The “lahinga” too is 
usually made of finer stuff than the “ghagré.”” They are both 


*Handhook of "Manufactures and Arts of the Punjab (p (p. 1 et seg.) concerning the 
different kinds of cloth. 


Clothing of women, 
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gonerally dyed red or blue. Sometimes, at the time of dyeing, 
some parts of the cloth are tied, and so remain uncoloured. On the 
upper part of the body a boddice is worn,. either with or without a 
“kurti’ or “jhagga.” The “kurti” is a shirt with sleeves reaching only 
half way to the elbows. It may be of any cloth or color, When worn 
without the “kurti” the boddice is called “choli” It covers the breasts 
and has a slip running further down in front. It has short sleeves and 
is tied behind.. This is usually worn by Hindts. The “angi” isa 
boddics worn with the “kurti” and differs from the “choli” only in 
having no front slip. Muhammadan women mostly wear this kind of 
boddice under the “kurti.’ Over their heads women wear a shawl. 
There are several kinds, The most common are as follows :—-the phul- 
‘kari The cloth of this is dyed and then designs are worked on it with 
silk of different colors with the needle. Chuni; much the same as 
phulkari, but smaller, and worn by girls. Saldri; this shawl has two 
colors woven in lengthways. Chaklé is the same as saléri with broader 
stripes. Bhochan or dopatta, if coloured; the colours are printed and 
not wovenin. Sélt and lassa are dyedia rusty red, catled “ thandh4pani,” 
and differ chiefly in the kind of ¢loth of which they are made. 
Lastly “shal,” g. d. shawl, printed in gaudy colors, and mostly. worn by 
women of the “kainin” class: A’statement showing the clothes worn by 
women and girls, similar to that given before for men and boys,follows :— 












































MUHAMMADANS. 
z Hor WEATHER. COLD WEATHER, 
w 
i — 
an Cost if article is of Cost if article is of 
: Description of ce Description of catia 
a clothes, } clothes, 
o I. II. | {EL I II, Til, 
sA PRs A Pi/Rs A P Rs A PIRs A PIRSA P 
q Pelticoat (dyed, 1} 000 12 00 8 0, Petticoat, asin hot jl 0 0/0 1200 8 O 
Es fast). weather, 
i) ee ae 
- &' Coloured jhagg4 off0 600 480 80 Chuni, as in hot{t 0001200 80 
ay adhotar or chintz, weather of khaddatz,! 
4 Shawl (chnni) dyedi0 12 00 800 6 O Double jhaggd, chintz0 1200 8 00: 60 
FI with madder. outside and dyed 
khaddar inside, 
Petticoat (of fast ]2 001 80/1 OO Petticoat as in hot/2 00/1 8 OL O90 
dye). weather, 
gq | Jhaggs dyed with }0 800 600 40 Double jhagga off 1200 800 60 
B madder. ehintz & khaddar, 
o 
re | Angi «JO 14001000 7 Lassa . [lL 8 0/1 00/0 120 
Sali or bhochhan fl 0001200 8 0 Angi .. 0 1400 10 00 7 0 





of dyed adhotar. , 
A white sheet cover-1 0001200 80 
ing head and boay| | 
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HINDUS. 

a HoT WEATHER. CoLD WEATHER, 

ee ae 

— rs SS SL eee 

ay Cost if wee is of Cost if article is of 

B Description of ead Description of class 

| clothes, 1a clothes, 

o I. II. III. I, 1. | TI. 
‘3 Re A PRs A PRs A P Ra A PiRs A-PiRs A P 
a Jhaggd of adhotar |0 600 400 8 O} Jhaged of chintz & [0 12 0l0 800 6O 
2 or khdssa, | khaddar. 

a) 
& | Petticoat dyedwith!1 0 0,0 12 00 8 O] Trousers, 1 0001200 80 

2. madder, | 
2 Phulkari, ordopattaid 12 60 800 4 0] Chuni or phulkari offl 0 6)) 12 00 80 
o of adhotar, adhotar or silk. 








ee Pa J | | 


Jhagga (or choli). 10 800 600 4 O}Jhagga of chintz [1 0 (ly 12 0/0.80 
and khaddar or 














(choli). 
4g | Coloured petticoat |2 0 01 -$-O)L 0 0} Petticoat or trousers {2 0 Ol 801 00 
oO 
White orblue bhoch-] g Q1 © 0/0 12 0} SUK phulkéri «(3 00122 OOL 80 
= | ban, 
| f 
Silk phulkéri .../3 002 0 0)1 8 0] Or Silk chob fs 00/2 8 02 00 


Or, ,, Bagh = 004 008 00 





Or Bhochhan of f1 00) 120/10 80 
white adhotar. 








“Chob” is a phulkéri with flowers.on the border only. It is dyed 
red. “Bagh” is the same as “phulkéri,” but the designs are closer together, 
and more numerous. It is not to be supposed that the “phulkéri,” 


chob, baégh, and bhochhan are all worn at one and the same timo by the 
same person. 


51, A woman ought to have the following ornaments, It is a point 
of family honor to provide them, if possible. 
Other ornaments are luxuries, these neces- 
Saries :— 
Silver bracelets (héthkarifn), costing Rs. 10 to 30 the pair, 
Armlets of silver (bhawatta before marriage, tid after 

marriage), costing Rs. 10 to 12 the pair 
Silver ear-rings (wilian), » Rs. 4 to 5 the set. 
Silver ear-drops (patar), » Rs, 12 the pair. 
Gold nose-ring (nath), » Rs. 8 to 20 each. 


52. Bedding consists of a “lef” (lihdf) of printed khaddar, 
Bedding: stuffed with cotton. It has a cover or “ ulara.” 
This is worn over the body; a similar quilt 

called a “tuldi” is placed beneath, Another covering is the “ dohar,” a 


Ornaments. 
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coarse cotton sheet with blue horder and black stripes lengthwise, Fine 
blankets (lof) are also used; but coarse blankets (bhiira) are left to farm 
labourers and other poor people. 


53. As a rule, the people have their food enoked at home during 
Food the cold weather, and at the public oven of the 

: machi during the hot season. The machani 
gets a portion of whatever she bakes, for the cook is generally a female. 
This wage is called “bhara.” The staple food consists of wheaten cakes, 
In the cold weather jowar, china or kangni, generally takes the place 
of wheat, but if a zamindar has wheat he eats it. China is boiled and 
used like rice; kangniis made into large thick cakes which are palatable 
enough when hot, but very dry when cold. Jowar is also used in the 
shape of cakes. With these cakes dal (the split grain) of gram, mish, 
or mang, or vegetables are eaten. In the hot weather especially, vege- 
tables, chiefly pumkins of sorts, aro used. In the cold weather, turnips, 
carrots, and sig (greens), take the place of pumkins. Besides, all zamin- 
dars drink large quantities of mills.or,butter-milk, generally the latter. 
Meals aro taken twice a day; about 10-4. M. and after sunset. The 
food is almost always cold. If any food remains over from the evening 
meal it is eaten in the morning with some butter-milk. Parched gram is 
occasionally eaten in the afternoon, between the two meals. Butter or 
ghi (clarified butter) is commonly used with the cakes ; salt, spices, and 
gur (molasses) are also articles of diet in common use. It is not casy to 
ascertain the quantity of food which a man consumes per diem, But it 
ig approximately from % to }of a ser of flour, 2 chitaks, or } of a ser 
of dal, } chitak of ghi, and from 4 to 1 ser of butter-milk or milk, 
with 8 mashfs of salt, or 6 pounds per annum, The allowance of salt 
is rather under the average consumption in the Punjab. The following 
form will show roughly the amount of food used by a man during the 
year, and its cost:-— 


+. 








Jost in 











F Total amount , 

F Daily ot] 3 sers per | Total cost 

Articles of foad, Allowance. used in a rupee, aay 

year, say dae 
Ts. A. PL 
Flour (of various sorts) £ ser. 6 mds, 34 sers, 20 sers, 13 11 0 
Dal on 1, 6 » 16 2 14 0 
Milk or butter-milk oy 6 4, B4 yy 20 ~=««, 13 11 0 
Butter ‘ui } chtk, lle oy» a ois 8 11 0 
Salt 8 mashas, By 9 4 Oo 6 4 
Red pepper 3 pod. tee ant 0 8 0 
Vegetables aes one 5 marlds, 2ans. per 9 10 0 
marla, 

Gur, spices, parched gram, as vee 3 8 8 
&e. a in ee ee 
Total 39 0 0 











eee 
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This is a fair estimate for a zamindar in average circumstances. People 
well off will spend more, and the poor fare worse ; women and children, of 
course, consume Jess food. The zaminddy has to buy next to nothing 
on account of food. No allowauce has been made for fuel, because as 
much as is wanted can be got in the jungle for nothing. 


54, Every man smokes, and so docs every urchin as soon as he is 

Use of tobacco and opium, big enough to carry the hukka; women do not 

smoke. The use of opium is very common. 

Almost every man has a bit wrapped up in the end of his turban, 
Religious mendicants are especially addicted to the use of this drug. 


55, The amusements of the people,to an ordinary observer, seem 
fewand dull. Little boys may be seen, beating a 
ball about with a stick, and their elders pitch the 
“budgar” (para 44.) about. On occasions of extraordinary festivity, such 
as fairs, they are completely satisfied with incessant tom-toming, riding 
about two on a horse or three ona camel, and a swing im a merry-go- 
round, now and then. 


Amusements, 


56. The ordinary manner in which the people pass their time has 
been expressed go admirably in para. 60 of the 
Shahpnr Settlement Report, that I shall take 
the liberty of quoting the description, only omitting those parts which 
do not apply to Montgomery. 


“The male portion of the agricultural population is more or less employed in some 
one or other of the operations of husbandry all the year round, and this is especially the 
case in the tracts where crops are artificially frrigated ; but the men of the pastoral 
tribes lead a comparatively lazy life; the demands on their labour being 
limited to drawing water for the cattle and milking the cows. Women, on the 
other hand, are everywhere hard worked, the Qrudgery of their domestic occupations 
leaving them scarcely any leisure for rest ur amusement. They must be up before it is 
light to churn the milk of the night before, and then sweep the house, throw away the 
rubbish, and make cakes of the cow-dung. Water has then to be fetched * * ; when 
this is over it is time to commeuce cooking the morning meal, which when ready has to 
be taken to the men working in the fields. 1f after this their services are not required 
to watch the crops and frighten away the birds, they are expected to spin cotton or wool 
to be made into clothing for the family,—indeed the two occupations are often’combined. 
Again, early in the afternoon preparations have to be made for the evening meal, the 
vogetables or dal’ are placed on the fire, and a second trip made to the village well for 
water, By the time they return it is time to knead the flour, make it into cakes and 
cook it for their husbands, sons and brothers; these lords of the creation will assist in 
tying up and milking the cows, This done, the milk is put over a slow fire to warm 
and the | family sits down to dinner,—and so the days pass with little variation from yeal 
to year.” 


Daily occupation, 


57. Following the same report, I give alist of the recognized 
divisions of time, which differ in one or two 


Divisions of time, . ; oF 
: points from those of Shalpur :— 
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Recognized divisions of time with 


Muhammadans. 


Namaz wela oe 
Wadiwela 

Rotiwela 

Kalabar 

Dopahar 

Peshi weld 

Digar weld 


Nimdshan weld or 
Sham wela 


Hindus. 


Corresponding English time, 





Bharbhat wela 
Wadi weld 
Roti weld 
Kalahar 
Dopahar 
Landhs weld 


None 


Sindhii weld, Tarka- 
lanavela 


A little before sunrise. 


Titl one hour and a half after sunrise, 


From wadiwelé till a watch anda 


half after sunrise. 


One watch and « half after sunrise, 


Noon, 
BP, M. 
An hour before snnset, 


Sunset, 





Sota weld «. | Bota weld, .. | From sunset till one watch of the 
night has passed. 

Adhi rat we. | Adhi rat Midnight. 

Pahar rat its Baki rahi + | When one watch of the night remains 























—————— aes —————————— 
“ Sindh” is a song, sung between 8 p.m, and sunset, so sindhia weld 
probably embraces that period of time. 


58. The ceremonies connected with births, marriages and deaths 
need not be described ; but. a few words may 
be said concerning negotiations preliminary to 
marriage, and marriage expenses, and concerning the health of the 
district. Muhammadans generally marry after the harvest in Jeth and 
Har (middle of May to middle of July) ; Hindts do not marry in Chetr 
(middle of March to middle of April) or Kaétik (middle of October to 
middle of November). Among the former, the mirdsi conducts ‘the 
negotiations for betrothal, coming from the boy’s father ; among Hin- 
dus, the Brahman does, coming on the part of the girl’s father. Among 
persons closely connected it is considered disgraceful to make matriage 
a money matter; but not so if the families are of different clans, or 
even different sub-divisions of the same clan. Asa rule, the girl is 
always bought; the price ranging from Rs. 50 to. Rs, 500. “ Over- 
assessment” not seldom means that a fancy price has been given for 
a daughter-in-law. According to the universal opinion of the people, 
the mercenary nature of marriage has been developed only since the 
introduction of English rule. This may be perhaps explained by the 
fact that former rulers took good care their subjects should not 
squander their money by appropriating it for their own use, Ifthe go- 
between is successful, the father of the boy goes to the girl’s father and 


Marriages,—- Expenses, 
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arranges matters, For the girl’s father to move in the matter first would 
be disgraceful. The betrothed pair may be mere children, in which case 
the marriage takes place when they have grown up. Marriage is atten- 
ded with few expenses except the dowry. Few people attend ; the food 
provided is of acheap kind ; and the cost of bringing the guests (who 
are expected to make the bridegroom a present ) to and fro is nil. After 
marriage, the married pair live in a house prepared for them near that 
of the husband’s father, with whose family they have their meals, 


59. The district is. fairly healthy. As regards small-pox 
Health of district. epidemics, it is one of the worst in the Punjab, 
They gencrally occur inthe early months of the 

year. Pneumonia is common in the cold weather, caused by the 
intense coldness and dryness of the atmosphere. Fevers are of course 
prevalent as the mass of the population is located along ‘the banks 
of the rivers and in the tracts irrigated by the inundation canals. 
January is usually the month of most mortality, and August that in 
which ‘least deaths occur. The-following table shows the average 
death-rate per thousand for each month, for the last seven years :— 





















































1867. | 1863, | 1849, | 1970, | 1871.» 1872, | 1873, 
January ry 21 Wi 39) 88 32 21 31 
February Ss 17 18 41 20 23 13 23 
March _ 14 15 | 44 1 21 17 25 
April on 9 12 28 13 19 22 23 
May es 10 19 38 19 23 21 27 
June on ll 25 23 16 18 24 26 
July e 17 14 47 13 14 22 15 
August os 16 15 16 14 12 16 11 
Beptember a VW 14 16 13 11 29 17 
October fe 20/ 18 28 20 16 39 7 
November 21 29 60 25 18 38 22 
December ae 20 29 39 27 21 39 24 








The high mortality in the early months of 1869 was due to an out- 
break of small-pox; that in the last two months was caused by the 
fever-epidemic of the same year. The high death-rate in the end of 1872 
was caused by fever. The census of 1868 showed 2412 blind, 214 deaf, 
204 dumb, 40 lepers, and 146 insane persons in the district. The 
disproportion between the number of each sex afflicted in the last four 
ways is striking. There are dispensaries at Montgomery, Pékpattan 
Dispensaries, and Dipalpur.' One is being built at Kamélia, 
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60. The religions professed in Montgomery need not be 
noticed; for though a Saiyad or Chishti cannot 
pay as much revenue for a certain piece of 
land as a Kamboh can, his inability cannot be attributed to his religion ; 
and thus a man’s religion concerns us little. The people are very 
superstitious. I have mentioned the charms against cattle disease. 
There are lucky and unlucky days for commencing agricultural opera- 
tions, and extraordinary care has to be taken to prevent demons carrying 
off grain that has been threshed, but not stored. When a boat is about 
to sail, or when the rivers are abnormally low, or set aganist a man’s 
land and commence to wash it away, vows are made, and sacrifices offered 
to the rivers.* Miracles are worked even now-a-days. In 1870 a 
holy “pir” in the Dipélptir tahsil performed a miracle. The agricultural 
Hindu has cast off many prejudices still clung to elsewhere. He will 
earry cooked food about with him and eat it anywhere. He cares 
nothing for the “chauké.” He will drink water fron the hand of any 
other Hindu or Sikh and from the leather water-bag of a Muhammadan. 


Religion. Superstition. 


61. Intimately connected with the subject of last paragraph are 
the fairs of the district. These are all semi- 
religious meetings. Fairs for the mere purchase 
and sale of goods are unknown; nor are there any weekly bazars or 
market-days. The gatherings that do take place are often the occasion 
of a little trafficking. All the principal fairs are held in the two Sutlej 
tahsils, I give a list of them. ‘Ihe first two take place in the 
Pakpattan, the rest in the Dipilpur tahsil. 


Fairs, 





SS = lo ——————————————————— 

















Pince where faire] Peron io hie | Datgan which fair ighola, | Number of 
Pakpattan .,, | Baba Farid ... | Sth and 6th of Muharram... | 50,000 
Shekh Fézil ... | Shekh Mahd. Fazil.| Jam‘di-n!-awwal St 4,500 
Bahlolpdr ... | Bhaman Shah... | Har | 7,000 
Jhaug Abdulla 

Shah .. | Abdulla Shah .. | Har set 6,000 
Kiadirdbdd, ... | Bhaf Sewa Singh .., | Baisdkh, ( lst) ie 6,000 
Bhuman Shah... | BhGman Shah ee Ditto ‘3 ae 5,000 
Shergarh .. | Détd Bandagi ... | Chait ad 2,000 
Dipélpur .. | Lallijas R4j .. | Magh, each Sunday tae 1,250 














Soe 


* Vows are called “asisd.”” Mnhammadans make them in the name of Khizr, Their sacri- 
fice is wheat “daliya” mixed with molasses. Hindus prepare a dish called “‘chirmd, ” 
Part of bothis thrown into the river, The Hindus eat what remains of the “churma ” 
themselves, sharing it with those present ; the Muhammadans give what remains of the 
* daliya” to the poor. 
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62. Hitherto the people have been considered with reference to 
Population according to their tribal divisions, or asa whole. The occu- 
occupation, pations followed by them now demand notice. 
According to the census returns, the popula- 
tion consisted of 172,514 agriculturists; and 186,923 non-agriculturists. 
The agricultural population was made. up thus ;-— 


Proprietors... $e8 si .. = 46,686 
Tenants aes aay ee o. 104,841 
Laborers des te iis ae 2,023 
Herdsmen se ks mn wie 9,518 
Shepherds __... red aes we 8515 
Graziers ie ase Gag are 931 


The non-agricultural population was divided into 14 classes, most 
of which had several sub-divisions, The more important sub-divisions 
only need be mentioned here. They are :— 


Laborers wis a tee ies 21,545 
Weavers ve eed S35 re 18,250 
Swec pers te ie “4. we 17,447 
Beggars we ae ae «+: 17,043 
Grain and flour-sellers — «.. bs we =: 18,921 
Potters and brick-makers... Bs we = 10,551 
Shoe makers ... os ie ide 9,547 
Village officers or ES vee 7,377 
Travellers... ee ae — 7,545 
Inn-keepers ... # bs ies 6,329 
Carpenters... ded A. hes 5,485 
Carriers aes ro i ane 4,683 
Barbers oi = ee er 4,442 
Dyers Ses " aie ees 3,705 
Cotton-cleaners eae ws aa 3,470 
Shopkeepers and petty dealers ni ei 3,300 
Goldsmiths and silversmiths wes ete 2,987 
Blacksmiths ... Sie ae ose 2,634 
Priests Ane vee Ss Rea 2,475 
Letters-out of animals and conveyances. oo: 2,106 
Dancing girls and athletes, &. eas wes 1,315 
Other non-agriculturists ... “ig was 20,616 


From these details it appears that a large number of persons who 
are really agriculturists have been recorded as non-agriculturists ; the 
village officers belong undoubtedly to the agricultural population. So 
do the sweepers. Nearly 5 per cent of the population are put down as 
beggars. This causes a suspicion that, every man who calls himself 
a “fakfr” has been entered as a beggar. Many members of tribes, like 
the Safyads, Khaggés, &., do live partly on alms received from persons: 
who look upon them as their spiritual guides, a relation known as “ piri 
muridi” or “gurd sikhf;” but these menare, as a rule, agriculturists, 
and are certainly not beggars in the ordinary sense of the word. 
It would be unsafe to draw any conclusions in favor of the condition of 
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the cultivating classes from the census returns of the proportion 
borne by the non-agricultural to the agricultural population. 


63. The trade of the district consists principally of the export of 
wheat, rice, a little gram, cotton and cotton-seed, wool, hides, ghi, sajjf, 
main, and cloth, and sometitnes of mtinj ;and of the import of jowdr and 

eadeneene ies bajra, saccharine produce, salt, cloth, oil, hard- 
carriage. : ware, fruit and dyes. Goods are exported ‘and 
imported by rail, or by boat; or by road on camels, bullocks, ponies, 
asses and incarts. They are generally carried at a fixed rate per man 
according to the distance. Wheat and gram are sent by boat and rail 
ee to Mooltan, and on camels to the Sirsa district, 
Rice goes to Lahore, Mooltan, and Amritsar by 
rail, and to Jhang and Fazilka on camels, Cotton and wool go by boat 
or rail to Mooltan, for despatch to Karéchi. Cotton-seed is chiefly expor- 
ted to Jhang and Ferozepore on camels. Hides are sent to Lahore and 
Amritsar by the same means of conveyance, Ghi goes to Amritsar 
and Mooltan by rail, and to Fazilka on ponies, Sajji is sent to Amritsar 
‘and Jullundur by rail or on camels, or in-.carts, returning after having 
brought gur. Méin (galls of tamarisk) goes also to Amritsar and 
Jullundur on camels or by rail, Yarn cloth and cloth fabrics are sent to 
Lahore, Amritsar, Sirsa, Bahawalpur and Mooltan by rail or on camels, 
ponies and asses. Miunj is exported to Amritsar and Jullundur on 
Imports, camels, JowAr and baéjra are.imported from the 
other side of the Sutlej, chiefly on camels and 
asses, Saccharine produce comes. from Jullundur and Gurddspur on 
camels and in carts. Shahpur sends salt on camels. Yarn and cloth 
imported are of English manufacture, and are obtained from Mooltan 
and Amritsar on camels and by rail. “Camels and ponies bring oil from 
Fazilka, Amritsar supplies hardware by rail and on ponies. Fruit is 
broughtby merchants of Afghfnistanoncamels. Theyalso furnish madder, 
while indigo is got from Mooltan by rail. 


64. The chief trading towns are Saiyadwalé, Kamélia and Paékpattan, 
Sayadwala exports a good deal of grain to the 
Bar cracts of the Rechna Dodb. It also sends 
cotton-seeds to Jhang and Ferozepore. Good cloth is made here.. KamAlia 
sends ghi to Mooltan and Amritsar, oil seeds to Jhang, and wool t., 
Mooltan and Karachi. Its imports too are quite of the ordinary class: 
salt, gur, dyes with silk, fron: Mooltan, and cotton fabrics from Amritsar 
and Manchester. The principal trade of PAkpattan is in cloth. ‘Formerly 
large numbers of weavers lived here, and even now there are a good 
many looms at work, though the series of bad years experienced lately 
is said to have driven many weavers away. The “Itingis” of 700 and 
1000 threads to a breadth, and “dohars” of all kinds made at Pakpattan, 
are much esteemed, and find a ready sale in Amritsar, Lahore and 
Mooltan. A considerable quantity of the products of the local looms is 
disposed of at the annual fair in the first week of the Muharram, About 
} of the yarn used at Péikpattan comes from England via Bombay 
and the Indus. There are two castes of weavers at PAkpattan, the one 
called “Bhakri,” the other “ Paoli.” The difference between them is that 


Chief trading towns. 
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the women of the. former class weave, those of the latter consider it 
Pilpactan:wenvers a disgrace to do so. The women of both castes, 
but especially those of the “ Paoli,” prepare the 

web. Lately there were 10 Bhékri and 20 Péoli women engaged 
in this work, at which they make about one pice for every mile they go 
backwards and. forwards. There were 124 looms at work, viz., Pdolis, 
78 men and 2 boys: Bhaékris 35 men, 6 women, aud 3 boys. Thread is 
spun by women, who are paid in kind. They get 14 to 2 seers of cotton 
and give back one seer of thread. Twenty-sers of cotton are carded 
foronerupee, Pakpattan hasalsoa high reputation for itslacquered work,* 
Good blankets are said to be made at Malka Hans. Kabila does 
some little trade with Amritsar in ghi; and Pakké Sidhér in cloth 
with Bahdwalpur, and in grain lately chiefly with Bikaner. It is not 
possible to do more than guess at the value of the trade of the 
district. Judging from a few isolated facts, I should be inclined to 
think it gbout 10 lakhs per annum,- Of course this is only the value 


of the exterior trade; transactions between residents of the district are 
not included, 


65. Except in towns, thé Government maund and ser are not 
Weights and measures,  @Mployed in the purchase and sale of grain. A 
measure of capacity is used, and not one of 
weight. This measure is the “topa,’ aud its size varies in different 
parts of the district. Ihave had a map prepared, No, 20, showing the 
weight of a “topa” of wheat in each Jocality. There are 10 different 
“topas,” and the weight varies from 1 ser 4 chittaks to 3 sers 4 
chittaks. The divisions and multiples of the topa are the paropi, pai, 
man, kharwér, and mani, 


4 paropis ae 1 topa 

4 topas = 1 pai 

4 pais a 1 man (maund) 
10 mans _ 1 kharwdr 


12} mans 1 mani 

The kharwar is used on the Ravi and the mani on the Sutlej. The 
native “man” then is of a fluctuating value according to locality, and 
one great difficulty in obtaining information concerning yield of crops, 
amount of seed grain, &e., is the uncertainty as to what “topa’ the 
informant is alluding to. To make matters worse, there are two ways 
‘of using the topa. In one called “chhara,” when the.topa has been 
filled, nothing is added with the hand; and in the second, called 
“bharti,” the topais heaped up with the hand. ‘Topas are round 
measures. They are usually made of ukhén or kari], sometimes of 
kikar. The differences in the value of the topa are due to the country 
having been spit’ up into numerous petty states, the ruler of each of 
which set up his own topa, partly to assert his independence, and partly 
it would seem, at least occasionally, to cheat the zamindaérs under him. 
The information in the map should be checked by any district officer 
* The publication of the Handbook of the Manufactures and Arts of the Punjab renders 
it needless to go further into these subjects. Notices of tanning, pottery, &c., are for the 


game reason omitted. It should be remembered, however that there are local terms 
and methods of duing work. The same description does not suit every locality, 
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using it; as this isa subject on which one is likely to have been deceived. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that, wheat itself varies in weight. 


G6. The only industry that need be specially noticed is the 
Fishing, fishery, as this is a point conceruing which 
little is known, and which has excited some 
interest latterly. There are no fishing towns. Fishermen, who are called 
“ jhabels,” do not depend exclusively on their earnings from fishing. 
They live scattered about in the villages bordering on the rivers, 
From the census report of 1868 it appears there were 549 fishmongers 
i. e. fishermen, in the district. Fish are rarely caught from the bed of the 
rivers, as the fishermen have not the means of carrying on operations 
successfully in deep and rapid streams, Most fish are caught in the 
“ budhs ’ (chapter I. para: 9.) during the cold season.* Fish go up 
these to spawn, and on the rivers falling, the fish in the “budhs” are 
shut up as ina lake. Fishermen make their ownnets. Four kinds are 
in use. The meshes of the first three are about one inch square ; those 
of the fourth much smaller. ‘The nets are called on the Sutlej:—(1) 
“hand; ” this is a long net made of several breadths joined together. 
A number of men drag this net, sweeping the whole width of a “ budh” 
with it. (2) Sétwdn; this is around net, about 7 to 10 feetin diameter, 
The edge all round is weighted with iron rings, through which a cord 
asses. The fisherman holds this cord in his hand, and flings the net 
into the water, so that it opens; and the weighted edge sinking to the 
bottom, prevents anything under the net from escaping. By pulling the 
string going through the rings, the net is closed like a bag and anything 
inside is caught. (3) Kudalli; this is a cone covered with netting. Its 
size i¢ proportioned to the size and strength of the person using it. It 
is generally about four fect high and the same in diameter at the 
bottom. The fisherman plunges this cone with the broad end downwards 
through the water to the bottom, If there are any fish inside, their 
motion in trying to escape tells him. If they are small, he inserts his 
hand under the net and seizes them; if large, he first spears them 
with an iron spit, about one foot long, called “sé.” (4) “ Sambhi;” 
this consists of two sticks fastened together at an angle. The 
intermediate space is covered with fine netting. One man stands 
in the water holding the net below the surface, while another comes 
towards him beating the water. When he gets near, the man with the 
net lifts it out of the water, and the fish at that moment over the net 
are caught. This net is used only for catching very small fish, The 
principal kinds of fish found are the— 


Bhaiti. Bhisan. Lesi. 

Dabra. Machhéna, Nai Machhi. 
Singdari. Petrata. Tir Khanda, 
Mort. Khagar. Patwi. 

Saul. Dungna. Pranda. 
Malhbi. Jalli. Makni. 
Gogi. Parahi, Durra. 





* Much of this information is taken from areport by Mr, Blyth, formerly Deputy 
Commissioner, 
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besides the “gfngal” or “jhinga” (shrimp), and the “goj” (eel). 
Fishermen do not sell by weight but barter so many of their fish 
for so much grain; they are not usually paid in cash. In the canals, 
fishing is allowed only by men working the regulators at Dipélpur 
and Kachhapakka. They get no pay but are permitted to fish. Wish 
oil obtained by boiling down fish and skimming off the fat that rises to 
the. top is not made to any extent here. It is called “veo,” and is used 
in some cases of cattle-disease. It ® possible that some of the names 
given above apply to the same fish at ditferent stages of its growth, and 
do not all represent different species. 


67, There are three municipalities in the district—-Montgomery, 
Pékpattan and Kamialia. All three belong to 
the third class. In Saiyadwala, Hujra, and 
DipAlpur, a municipal income is raised, but they-are not municipalities, 
The income of each of these six towns during the year 1878-74 was as 
follows :— 


Municipalities, 


Montgomery hep Bi see Rs. 1,805 
Kamilia od tee ai y 2,245 
Pakpattan i He ase » 98,100 
Saiyadwila ae ta we » 1,125 
Hujra na =e es » 605 
Dipalpur ee he ate » 1,650 


68. There are 10 first class police stations (thdnas), at Saiyad- 
wala, Chuchak, Gugera, Montgomery, Harappa, 
Kamialia, Tibbi, Pakpattan; Haveli and Divél- 
pur; and 6 second class thanas. at Bucheke, Balak, Kilifnwéla, Chicha- 
watni, Hujra, and Atéri, Patrolling siations exist at Mahd4raénwila, 
Satghara,. Kaurf Shéh, Kabir.Shekh,Fazil, Jamlera and Dhaular, 
There are forwarding posts at Mirak, Okdré, Rijawdla, Doburji, and 
Narpur. The police divisions of the district may be seen from map 
No. 18. As usual in the Punjab, the common crimes are cattle-stealing 
and running away with other men’s wives. 


Police divisions—crime, 


69. Schools for boys and girls exist at Saiyadwila, Montgomery, 
Riles Kamalia, Hujra and Jethpur, There are schools 
neta ; for boys, besides, at Faridab4d, Kot Tahir, Jand- 

rika, Gugera, Nirshah, Satghara, Pékpattan, Kandiwala, Shergarh and 
Dipdlpur; and for girls atsadr Gugera. The schools at Montgomery and 
Kamilia are middle schools; the others are primary schools, There were 
1210 scholars; 1103 boys and 107 girls attending them on the 30th April 
1874. According to the census returns there were only 8896 persons 
who could read and write in the district, in 1868. Of these, only 25 
were females—this is not quite 25 percent. of the total population. 
The people have no taste for instruction. 


70. The people of this district are a bold sturdy set They 
are unsophisticated, and can laugh. But they 


CE PAE. avoid speaking the truth on principle and 
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withal lie-in such an artless and reckless way that a Hindusténi 
would blush with shame at their silliness. They completoly fail to grasp 
the idea of rights in property, when the property appears in the shape 
of their neighbour's cattle or wife. They are only moderately industrious. 
Bome say they are lazy, but they arenot. They are extravagant, ignorant, 
and superstitious. . To travellers they extend a tolerable hospitality ; but 
Hatim Tai need not look to his laurels on account of their rivalry. In fact 
they seem made up of bad qualities and half-hearted virtues; yet there 
moust be something good about them, for one gets to like them, but 
why, it would be hard to say. 


PART I.—Descriptive. 


CHAPTER TL—Tae Live-stoce. 





1. The last report on the Administration of the Punjab and its 
Number of live-stock Dependencies, that for the year 1872-73, gives 
existing in the district. the number of live-stock in the Montgomery 
district as follows :— 








Cows and { Sheep and Total. 





Horses, Ponies. | Donkeys, | Camels, Bullocks, goats, 
1,600 85 4,995 7,912 226,225 270,407 611,174 











Te ee Pi ee 
Buffaloes are not mentioned: they are probably shown under the 
heading cows and bullocks. The information for this return was 
collected in 186-69, My impression is that the number of horses and 
horned cattle is much under the mark. The distinction between 
horses and ponies need not be much noticed. A good many of the 
1,600 animals put down as horses are simply shabby “tats.” Taking 
horseg and ponies together, it appears there are upwards of 1,100 such 
in the Rohtak district more than in Montgomery, yet one is at 
once struck on coming from the latter to the former district by the fact 
that scarcely any one seems to hayo a beast on which to ride, In 
Montgomery, the people of the village one is inspecting who accompany 
one, are almost invariably mounted ; in Rohtak they go on foot, partly 
because it is the custom for them to do so, and partly because but few 
of them have a horse or pony. As regards the horned cattle, the Deputy 
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Commusioner, Mr. Blyth,-estimated the-number existing in 1866-67 as 
191,138 cows, 
63,732 bullocks, 
59,483 buffaloss ; 
and there js no reason to believe thet any very serious decrease 
has since taken place. The settlement retyrns for Gugera and 
Hon tgomery tahsils have mixed yp sheep and goats with catile, so they 
o not assist in ascertaining the number of cattle. In Paikpattan. the 
number of cattle was found to be 46,797, and in Diplpur, 98,450; or a 
total’ of 145,247. for the Sutle} tahsils; and it is strange if the Ravi 
tahsils have not an equal number, at least. 


2. The horses of this district never enjoyed any great celebrity, 
but the horses bred along the Lahore border, 
in the Nakka country, were held in good 
repute in olden times. A good mare, it is said, would fetch Rs, 800, and 
a horse from Rs. 200 to Rs. 600. These horsés were country-bred, large, 
strong and long-winded, and were-much fancied by the Sikhs, There 
were some uncommonly fine’mares or stallions, the produce of which 
was chiefly found among certain tribes or with certain individuals ; 
such were Anmol and Kajal in the Manes tribe; Morni, among the 
Kharrals and Wattus , Phabban, with the Kharrals ; and Nilt, with the 
Bahrwal sardérs. A well-grown mare can be got now for from 
Re. 100 to Rs. 200, while the ordinary run of horses cost* from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. Horses are not uncommonly held in shares, One 
man owns say, }, another 4, and another 5; ; Baba Bishn Singh is said 
to have encouraged horse breeding. His stallions served the zamindars’. 
mares, and in return he used.to buy the produce, if a eolt, when a 
year or two old, at much under its value, Ifa mare. nothing was taken; 
the zamindar retained her. Thereis.asmall stud now at Probyndbdéd in 
the Pakpattan tabsil owned by the officers of the XI Bengal Lancers; 
where horses are bred for the use of the regiment, There are no 
Government stallions in the Montgomery district. 


Ponies cost from Rs. 12 to Rs. 50, 


3. Asses are generally kept by Kumhars, Machhis and Chirag; 
An average male ass will cost from Rs. 8 fo 
Rs. 12, and a good one from Rs. 15 to Rs, 16.. 
The female will cost about Rs. 5 more; asses are put to work when 
between 3 and 4 years old, and work 8 years. The average weight 
they. carry is from 14 to 2 maunds, If they belong to professional 
carriers, they get about 2 seers each of chopped straw (ttrf) in the 
evening ; if not, they are left to shift for themselves, The milk is not 
used, There are some fine white asses in the Pikpattan tahsil said tc 
be descended from asses that came from Dera Ghazi Khan, 


4, I have not been able to test the information received about 
Gessels camels, and so it should be taken with caution, 

‘ According to it, there are three kinds of camel— 
the “ sohdwa, ” “ganda” and “ hazira.” These terms seem to apply to the, 


Horses. 


Asses, 
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color of the animal. The “sohdwa” camel has long lips, medium sized 
head, thick skin, ands of a brown color. The “ganda” camel is grey, and 
has a large head, small mouth and thin skin. The “hazfra” camel has 
a sinall tailand is of ared color. This is the worst of the three kinds, as 
it has no endurance on a journey. The “ganda ”is the best. The 
female gives much more milk than that of the “ sohdwa; * the color is 
good, and the strengh and endurance of the “ganda” is superior, The 
cainels of this district are of no use for riding. A good “ ganda” camel 
costs about Rs, 100 to Rs, 120; a “sohdwa,” Rs. 10 less; and a “hazdéra” 
Rs. 20 less. Outsiders generally buy male camels. A female camel fetches 
on an average Rs, 20 less than the male, The camel owners, however, 
depend on their profits from letting out camels as baggage animals, not 
on their profits from the sale of them. arge herds go down. annually 
to Bhiwani for employment, If well treated, a camel lives 40 years: If 
its owner is poor, he will commence loading it at 8 years of age; if fairly 
Age at which weaned, Off, at 4 The coupling season is Poh, Magar, 
cominences work, breeds, Phaégan and Chetr ( December to March ). 
ae The period.of. gestation is 12 months. At 4, 
the female camel brings forth her first young one. She continues bearing 
9 or 10 times, at intervals of 2 years. After one year the young one is 
weaned, Up to that period the milk is good; afterwards it is infe- 
aie rior. A camel will feed her young and yield 
; 12 seers of milk a day besides. The owner 
milks her twice a day; he milks two teats and leaves two for the young 
one, The milk yields cards and butter-milk, but not butter. It acts 
as. a laxative to those not accustomed to its use. It is uncommonly 
good, and magnificent for disease of the spleen (lipph.) A camel 
commences with carrying 8 maunds, and when full grown carries 8. 
The camel is shorn in Chetr: and its hair mixed 
with goat hair is made into ropes and bords 
Hair (bora == a sack.) The shearing yields about 2 
a of a seer of hair, When the camel is at death’s 
door it is duly slaughtered and there is a feast on 
its flesh. The Chuhra appropriates the skin and 
sellg it for about 8 anas to the dabgar, or maker of large leather vessels 
called “ kuppds,” in which oil and ghi are carried. After the hair has 
been stripped off, the raw hide is placed round a hollow earthen mould, 
When the hide dries and hardens, the mould is broken and shaken out 
of the mouth of the “kuppd,” which is then complete. In a disease to. 
which melons are subject, called “hadda,” camel’s bones burned to 
wind-ward of the field attacked. are a fine remedy. Camels are turned 
out into the jungle and allowed to do for 
themselves. They eat almost anything, but 
ak, dhak and harmal they avoid. They are sometimes given alum 
Names of camels at difier. and spices. A camel is called “todi” till one 
rent stages of growth. year old. Then “mazat” till two years old, 
or for one year after weaning. He is afterwards called trihan, chhatar, 
doyak, chaugga, chhigga, vesh and armash, at the commencement of 
his 8rd, 4th, 5th. 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th years respectively. After that 


Burden carried, 


Flesh, 


Food of camels. 
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he is full gown and is called “ unt.” The first year is divided into three 
parts: the first four months, when the camel is called lihdré or lihara 
todé; the next two, when the name is changed to moh&la; and the 
last six, when it becomes*kutela. When the camel becomes a chhatar 
his milk teeth go; and at each succeeding stage the camel gets two 
teeth ; till when he becomes armosh, he has his proper complement of 
six incisors and four canine teeth. A female camelis called todt till 2 
years old ; then till 4 years old, pérép. As soon as she has brought forth 
her first young one, she becomes a dachi, and is afterwards called 
déch{ pahlan, déchi dtiydn and so on, according to the number of 
young she has produced. 


5. Camels are subject to many diseases and ailments. The re- 
medies are often remarkable, Flowever, a 
general remedy in all cases, is to hang upa 
charm, or still better, a kordén, and drive the sick animal beneath it. 
The giving of alms, and prayers of pious people, are also very efficacious. 
The following are the more common diseases, with their symptoms and 
remedies, causes, and results :-— 

Sat.—This is the most deadly of diseases,. The only visible symptoms. 
are trembling, sweating and the mouth being kept open. The disease 
occurs at all seasons; there is mo remedy; in a couple of hours after the 
symptoms appear the animal is dead. It is as it were struck dead ; hence 
the name “sat,” meaning a blow, seems to be splenic apoplexy. 

Zuhmat.—Cause not known; occurs in hot weather; the animal 
coughs, ceases to eat and drink; there is a- running from mouth and nose. 
Remedies: boil 1 seer of old molasses (gur), 4 seer poppy heads (post), 
and 4 seer ajwdin water; give for three or four days consecutively in the 
evening ; or give } seer of heated salt dissolved in water in the evening. 
Young animals generally escape, but the old die; seems like rindec-pest. 

Hibbi occurs at any season, and is said to be due to eating unwhole.- 
some food. Throstand neck swell. The animal generally recovers in a 
week ; the swelling is branded; or 4 seer of ghi 1s poured down each 
nostril through a tube or the spout of a lota, twice or thrice; or from 1 to 2 
seers of wheaten bread soaked in ghi are given every evening, for a week, 


Phet occurs in the rains, also at commencement of the hot weather 
when the camels are laden with heating goods. Due in rains to nuxious 
exhajations and attacks of mosquitoes. This is a lingering disorder, 
and the animal generally dies. It eats little, stays out in the sun, and’ 
becomes a mere bag of bones. Skin shrivels up, The remedies are: one 
ser of gur and “haliya” (Lepidiwm sativwm,) mixed, given every evening, 
or a ser of butter every evening ; or a fermented drink made of “ til” 
plants when the ear is forming, and gur or a lota full of butter-milk 
churned up with alum or héliyé, continued till recovery. A couple of 
sers of dry wheat should be given every day for 10 or 12 days. 

Sokra seems only a further stage of “phet4;” all animals attacked by 
“pheta” do not get it. The remedies are a decoction of roots of the kokan- 
ber or a fermented drink made of equal parts of white cummins, ¢oriander 
seeds and candy. About 75 per cent, of the cases terminate fatally. 


Diseases of camels, 
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Khédrish, or mange, occurs in August and September, and December 
and January; is attributed to drinking stagnant water and getting no 
“lina” to eat. It lasts from 2 to 4 months and is easily curable, The 
body is rubbed with sweet oil and sulphur mixed; a couple of sers of 
onions are given every day for a fortnight, or a couple of sers of mixed 
gur and bitter oil are administered daily for the same period. The 
whole body becomesa mass of sore; the hair comes off, the skin cracks, 
and blood exudes. 


Simok is aswelling in the knee, hock, shoulder or ancle, It 
occurs in every season, and is attributed to unwholesome food. The 
animal raises the limb affected and cannot walk and ceases to eat. 
Bleeding and branding are the remedies, Acure is generally affected. 


Barr. This isa dangerous disease ; about half the animals attacked 
die. It generally occurs in the latter half of the year after August, and 
is said to be caused by taking off the saddle before the animal has got 
cool; the symptoms are like some noticed in rinderpest ; all four legs 
get rigid; the animal falls down, shivers ;, raises its head, and ceases to 
eatand drink, As treatment, line is branded all’ round the body; or 4 
ser “ giigal” (Bdelliwm), 1 tola of opium, 4 scer cloves, 1 ser candy, 
2.sers of sweet oil and a dozen orso of fowl’s eggs are mixed up and 
given at once. The animal is wrapped up and kept out of cold and 
windy places. 


Gathar isa swelling containing matter on the inside of the hind legs. 
It lasts a month or so, Cause isnot known. Rarelyfatal, May occur 
at any time. Besides branding, the remedy is to give a hot drink of 
boiled camel’s milk and turmeric every evening, for a week. 


Bel is another dangerous disease. Few escape, Itmay aoccurt any 
time, and is said to be caused by the animal not getting the condiments 
it requires, A swelling of the rectum and of the whole body up to the 
hump is the most conspicuous symptom. The remedies adopted are 
branding in the form of a double cross over the backbone, and a drench 
of 4 sers camel’s milk boiled with 1 ser haéliyé and 1 ser old gur. 


Akra occurs in November and December. Front legs get stiff and 
are moved with difliculty; attributed to eating dry talt leaves, which 
is hardly correct as there are no téli leaves anywhere in the jungle, 
The animal generally gets well in Basékh (April); guris given daily, 
ora, drink made of the ashes of the burnt skull of a horse mixed with 
stale water ; this seems a sort of rheumatism, Akra means simply stiff, 


Chandri or Chhdliydn; this is an eruption of boils rarely fatal 
Occurs at any time, Causeisunknown, Black pepper and ghi, mixed. 
are given ; or masar (Ervum lens) boiled with salt and red pepper, 
The boils are opened with a needle or sliced off with a knife. In very. 
bad cases branding is resorted to. 


Rasaula, This is a large swelling like a goitre on the neck. On 
being opened it is found to contain blood ; some say hair. Atthe 
beginning of the hot weather a boil forms under the back part of the 
pack-saddle; this heals about the end of the hot scason after bursting. 
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Owing to it camel-men do not care to be employed during the very 
hot months. 

Young camels for a couple of months after birth are liable to 
two diseases. One is sul,orcolic. Few animals are attacked, if taken 
care of ; but if attacked, they generally die. There is no remedy, The 
other is Rik which seems to be excessive purging. This is rarely 
fatal. A mixture, of “khingar” * boiled with 2 tolds of rice and 1 told: 
of bhang (dried leaves of cannabis sativa) is given every evening. 


Of these diseases, khdrish is said to be contagious, sat and 
zahmat infectious, and the others neither. It must be remembered 
that some. of the above names may represent the same disease in 
different stages. 


6. The cows of the Ravi are considered much superior to those 
of the Sutlej, as they yield considerably 
: more milk. An average Ravi cow will cost 
Rs, 25 ; while Rs. 20 would be a good price on the Sutlej. A cow 
calves during the tenth month of pregnancy, generally in January and 
February, or May and June... She commences calving when four years 
old, and as a rule produces four ealves at intervals of from 18 months to 2 
years, In places where the grass ig uncommonly good she will have as 
Food many as five calves, As soon as she has calved, 
? a mixture of one ser of gur and two chittaks of 

soap isstuffed down her throat to aid in the expulsion of the placenta (jer.) 
For two or three days afterwardsshe getsevery evening twosers of wheat 
soaked in water till it swells (ghunggani) with two or three chittaks of 
‘gur, When not in milk, a cow is left to shift for herself pretty much, 
going out with the cattle of the-villaze to graze. However, when in milk, 
if her owner is fairly oft, and she has not inany rivals, she will get some 
boiled cotton-seed (varenva) about)14 ser:per diem in Poh, and in Jeth 
and Har as much ground gram or barley soaked in water; and_ will, in 
other respects, be treated as her owner’s bullocks, sharing with them 
and the buffaloes the oil-cake (khal) he may possess, As 1 rule, a ‘cow is 
well off if she gets some chopped straw in addition to what she can pick 
Milk. upinthefields. Thecalfis weaned when one year 
old. For six months after calving the supply of 
milk is good ; it then falls off, and deteriorates. Cows are milked twice a 
day, morning and evening. The quantity of milk at each milking depends 
on‘ the season, being in proportion to the length of the day or night. On 
an average a cow gives four sers of milk per diem or between 3 and 
4 quarts. This is very little ; but the animals are not fed well. This is 
@ point on which the people are very chary of correct information ; milk 
is not usually sold as there is no demand, Jn odd places-there may 
be some demand, and then the price will be about 24 sers the rupee. 
The people drink as much milk as they want and turn the rest into 
buttér or ghi, The morning’s milk is placed in the“ didh kdrhni” and 
simmers all day long. In the evening it is poured into another vessel 
and mixed with the evening’s milk, and an acid substance, called “ jag,” 


Cows, 





* Khangar is the milk of an auimal shortly before she runs ary. 
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orin default of that some wheaten bread is put into it to cause 
coagulation. In the morning it is churned. The butter is usually 
sold to persons who make it into ghi; the butter-milk (lassi) is used 
at home; 24 sers of milk will yield 14 chittaks of butter, which will 
give 9 to 10 chittéks of ghi. This is good considering the bad food 
of the cows, In buying cows, the points looked to are the fineness 
. of the hair, the thin skin, heavy hind-quarters 
Points of a cow, and slight fore-quarters. The size is looked to, as 
a test of what the calves will be. If in milk, the cow is milked; she 
should not be savage, given to kicking or butting; nor should she allow 
only one person to milk her. In the former case she is called “ khitav” 
in the latter hathal. Another trick.cows have is only letting them- 
selves be milked just after the calf has been sucking, and then 
only for a short time, so that the calf has to be brought back 
again. Such acow iscalled, “pherw4n dojh-wali” “(pherwaén” again ; 
“dojh” milking). The udder should be broad and stiff, the teats long 
and soft. 


7. In buying bullocks the points looked to, are the fitness of the 
animal for work. This is tested by putting it 
to plough, work at a well, &c, If it does well 
its appearanceis scrutinized. ‘Ihe eyes should 
be Jarge and the ears small; the chest should be broad; the neck 
in front of the hump massive,’ so as to give a good support to the 
plough ; the legs should be strong, hoots broad, pasterns alter The 
hair and skin should be soft and fine; the tail long and thin. The 
color ig also looked to. White and grey are good colors; reddish 
brown is fair; red bad, and “black worst of all. <A bullock should 
have good horns, as a man should have a good mustache, 
according to the saying—“Mard muehhel, bail singel”; but connoisseurs 
are not agreed as to what a good horn is. Bullocks cost from Re, 10 
Cost of bullocks. to Rs. 80, A very fair average bullock can be 
got for Rs. 85. His work is generally light if 

continuous. A bullock is put to work when four, and will work 8 
years if taken care of. Jn making bullocks, the knife is not used as it is 
considered dangerous, people not being acquain- 
ted withthe method tobe adopted. The operation 
is effected by repeated blows of a small stick. 
It is generally carried out when the young bull is 24 years’ old, in 
Phagan or Chetr. If before this age the animal grows up a weed. 
Bullocks are fed four times a day, in the morning and evening, at 
Food. noon, and before the owner goes to bed. They 
very seldom get any grain, if ever: but they 

may come in for some raw-cotton seed (varenvan) in Poh. Twice a 
month, except in Har and Jeth, some salt is rubbed into their mouths ; 
and the same is done in respect of cows and buffaloes. A bullock will cat 
from 12 to 15 seers of broken straw per diem or about double that quantity 
of sreen fodder. Its foad consists chiefly of broken straw of sorts, turnips, 
charri jowdr (grown as fodder), green Wheat, and dry jowér stalks. 


Points looked to in buy- 
ing bullocks. 


Working age. Emascula- 
ion, : 


ti 
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Its food during the year, commencing with Chetr or the middle of 
March, may be taken to be as follows :— 


Chetr.—Green wheat, methré, carrots (rare.) 

Buisékh.— Wheat straw ; dry ttiri; grazes in stubble-fields, 

Jeth.—Tiiri mixed with charri, sown early in Baisékh. China straw. 

Hur,—Do, Ifthere has been rain, the bullocks are turned out to 
graze. 


een ane as before. If there has been no rain ttri, or 


Vee charri, or china sown in Jeth and kept over, is 


given. 
Asu.—Kangni straw, or charri sown in Séwan. 


Katik.—Charri_ sown in Siwan, or straw of china sown in Bh&don, 
Bullocks also graze in stubble fields, 

Maghar.—Charri, or china straw. Also rice straw, if available. 

foh.—Turi mixed with green wheat, Tops of turnips. 

Mégh.—Do. and turnips (roots.) 


Phagan.—Green wheat, turnips, and methra at the end of the month. 
Tiirf is dry broken straw of wheat or barley. . Of course a man may feed 
his bullocks any way he pleases; but, as a rule, they are fed much as shown 
above; turnips and green wheat are often, especially when still youny, 
mixed with tari. It is not uncommon on the Ravi to turn the cattle 
outinto the young fields of gram, masar, &., to graze. 


8. Like camels, cows and bullocks have different names at different 
stages of their growth. They are however, very 
simple, . The general name for cattle is “ mal.” 
The following are the names in use :-— 


Names of cows & bullocks, 


Name of cow. Name of bullock or bull. 
Vachhi till one year old. Vachha, till 1 year old, 
Wairki, ,, 24 years. ,, Wairka, ,, 24 years ,, 
Dhanap, _,, she calves. Vobr, a aan ‘ 


Gai (also gao, on Ravi) after calving Bail, or sin, after 4 "years of age. 


There are other names according to the number of teeth or tho kind of 
teeth they have, viz :— 


Name of cow. | Name of bull Period of life. 
or bullock, 
Khiri o. | Khir .. | Till 2 years ofage Animal has only milk teeth. 
Donat .. | Dondé .. | From 2,,  ,,to 3. Aminalhas two teeth (incisors,) 
Chauggi «. | Chaugga evils hee agg Say. 8 A », four, 
Chiggt «. | Chigga .. [After 4,, 0 a9 9 Animal has six teeth, 


9. Male buffaloes are not in much request in Montgomery ; they are 
employed .in places in the Sandal Bar where the 
wells are deep, and also in ploughing up the rice 
field along the Deg. They are very strong, but they feelthe heat very 
much and die soon. This is expressed in the saying :— 

Jhote niin gah; budhi nin rah. 

Mard nin chaki ; ghore nin chhati, 

Chare rah kurdh. 


Buffaloes, males, 
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For a buffaloe to thresh ; for an old woman to travel ; for a man to grind 
corn ; for a horse to carry the pannier of an ass: all four ways (of doings 
things) are bad ways. Male buffaloes are generally eaten when 
young. If they escape they are sold to men of the Manjha and 
Shekhupura, They cost from Rs: 15 to Rs, 40. The average price is 
about Rs. 25. A buffaloe commences to work at the same age asa 
bullock, A female buffaloe costs from Re. 25 0 Bs. 90. A fairly good 
Female buffaloes, one will cost Rs. 50, The way milch buffaloes 
are fed and treated is much the same as that 
adopted towards cows; as more valuable, they are taken more care 
of; and being bigger they require more food than cows. <A buffaloe 
calves when 5 years of age, after 11 months gestation, generally in 
Har or S4wan. She will produce six calves in all, at intervals of two years. 
Buffaloes are generally milked only once a day; they give about half 
as much milk again as a cow; and the milk yields about 4 more butter 
than the same quantity of cow’s milk. A buffaloe continues in good 
milk for 9 or 10 months. The names of buffaloes seem to differ on the 
Ravi and Sutlej. The general name for a female buffaloe is “majh” and 
“ mainh” respectively, The-Sutlejnames are as fallows :— 


Male, Femate, Period during which so called, 
Katé or Kat... | Kati ». | ‘Till weaned, 7. ¢, one year of age. 
Shoira or jhoté ,.. | Jhoti ».. | From 1 year of age to 2 years of age, 
Trihina we PY ErbAn . we aoe PT ” 
Sandéh .) Garhdp ... ‘3 2s nyo ky si 

“i .. |Mainh .,, | After 5 years of age. 


On the R&vi the “jhota” stage lasts till 24 and the trihéna stage is 
not recognized, “ The names according to teeth possessed are the 
same for buffaloes as for cows and bullocks. 


10. When cows, bullocks, and buffoloes die they are made over to 
Hides the chéhrés ‘and mochis. They use the skin 
; for their own purposes or sell them to travelling 
dealers, In Gugera tahsil the owners of the cattle are said sometimes 
to sell them ; but this is not the custom elsewhere, The dealers are khojés 
of Lahore, Kasur and Ferozepore; or chamfrs of Ludhidna and even 
Umballa. The hides of cows and bullocks sell for from 8 anas to 12 anas 
and those of buffaloes from 1 to 1-8-0 apiece. The leather of Jhdmra 
and Lundiénwala in Gugera is spoken well of, locally. 


11. The district breeds all the cattle it requires. Except in the 
Gugera tahsil sales of cattle are not extensive ; 
there large numbers of quite young bulls are sold 
to merchants from the Bagri country, large bullocks are sold to people 
of the Manjha, and buffaloes to those of Shekhuptira ; Labandés of Lahore 
and Amritsar also buy young buffaloes in this district for carriage. 


Trade in cattle, 


12. Horned cattle are subject to quite as many diseases as 
camels. Many are common to both classes of 
animals, and also attack horses, sheep and goats 
The more important ailments will now. be noticed. Unless specially 


Diseases of cattle. 
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mentioned, the remarksapply to cows, bullocks and buffaloes, and to 
them only. 

Sat.— This is anthrac fever.* It usually occurs in or just after the 
rains, and is caused by half starved cattle suddenly obtaining, an 
abundance of nutritious food in which they indulge to excess. Large 
gaseous swellings as much as a foot in diameter appears on the back, 
hind-quarters or fore-quarters, Sometimes there are swellings in the 
mouth. There is no remedy. If a “ Mul4’ can be got to charm the 
aminal some good may bedone. Cutting a piece off the ear is another 
device. But almost every animal attacked dies within 24 hours. 

Pir, also called Mata Sétlu and Siydl. This is cow-pox. It is more 
fatal with buffaloes than with kine. Of the latter about half recover ; 
there isno remedy. The sick animal is generally kept apart from the 
others, The cause of the disease is not known. It occurs at all seasons, 
The crisis comes on in § or 9 days. The chief symptoms are a rnnning 
from the eyes, nose and mouth; blisters form, aud the dung has a 
most offensive odour, 

Ghotu, or malignant sore-throat); occurs at all seasons. Cause not 

known. No remedy. Sometimesa portion of one ear is cut off, probably 
as a counter-irritant. The symptoms are woll-marked, The neck 
swells ; the animal gasps and breathes with difficulty; there is a rattling 
in the throat, and foaming at the mouth. ‘he animal almost invariably 
dies, and usually within 24 hours. 
_ Barr; this is arather dangerous ‘disease, as about half those 
attacked die. It seems to be megrims; the characteristic sign is that 
the animal attacked turns round and round several times till it falls. 
‘The remedy is to brand all round the body commencing at the 
nose, and going down the back under the tail and up the belly. It is 
attributed to getting a chill, As it usually occurs in Bhadon and 
Ast, (middle of August to middle'of October) ; it may be due to the 
same cause as “ sat,” viz., half starved animals gorging themselves 
with rich food. 

Phiphri; cows and bullocks when attacked mostly recover ; 
buffaloes generally succumb, As its name implies, this isa disease 
of the lungs ; though some insist it is a swelling of the spleen. The 
cause is not known; but it has been observed to follow after a chill, 
The symptoms are heavy breathing with cough, and a falling out, 
of condition. The disease may last as long as six months ; and is said 
to end fatally in five days sometimes. It seems to be pleuro-pneumonia. 
The remedies adopted are branding under either shoulder or along the 
back-bone ; or 1 ser of ghi and 4 chittaks of ground pomegranate peel 
are mixed and given every evening to a buffaloe, or half that amount 
to a cow or bullock generally for three days running only, 

“Tdo.”—In this disease, which usually Jasts aslong as the animal 
lives, but is rarely fatal, the symptoms are a thick staring coat; the 
animal keeps its mouth open and gasps; it seeks cool places and 





* T have tried to identify the diseases with the help of the “Manual of the more deadly 
forms of cattle disease in India. 1871.” The remarks made are not taken from the 
manual, but from the accounts given by the people in answer to my enquiries, 
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lies down in water whenever it can. “T&o” generally appears about 
the beginning of the rains, The causeis unknown. Some say buffaloes 
are not attacked, The remedy is a decoction of young kikar leaves, 
or some butter mixed with a medicinal substance called “ras”; it 
seems a very rare disease. 


Bhukni, or scouring; occurs at all seasons; cause is not 
known, bat some say heat; some say eating unsuitable food such as 
“gharni” grass (chapter I. para. 25) when green. The disease consists 
in constant passing of watery evacuations, “ Bhikni” means a picce 
of a bamboo stem between two joints, sometimes used as a water 
pipe. The reason of the name of the disease is obvious. It is a 
deadly disease, most animals attacked dying. But some deny this. 
It is said to last as long as 8 days, violently. No remedy is practised, 
but coarsely ground jowdr and butter-milk, or coagulated milk and 
méin (galls of the tamarisk) or gur and onjons are recommended. 


Munhkhur, or foot and mouth disease, seems: to occur 
at all seasons. The cause is not known; but some attribute it 
to a bird, called “mahéra,”. pecking at. the cleft of a hoof of 
the animal, Others scoffrat) this explanation. Blisters form 
in the mouth and on the feet; and the animal loses its appetite; the 
disease lasts about 10 days. Itis rarely fatal. The parts affected. 
are washed with warm water; and sometimes bread made of gram 
og mast with some salt and butter is administered—Ldg occurs 
in the rains; and is attributed to the use of river water, or eating 
grass that has grown in stagnant river water. The disease is not 
mortal generally. The symptoms are coughing, swelling of the neck, 
purging, loss of appetite. Milch cattle dry up. The remedies are, 
sweet oil, one ser per dient-at intervals of 4 or 5 days, parched 
gram, or chind flour, or some salt. ‘The disease lasts a couple of months, 
till the buffaloe get “ khan” ‘grass) wet with dew, and other cattle 
jowar stalks,—- Wao is palsy or paralysis; when a human being isattacked 
it is called “jhola.” It usually ocenrs at the commencement of the 
cold weather, andis due toa chill. The ancles swell, the coat stares, 
the animal moves very little and eats little. The hind-quarters are 
usually aifected. Slight branding is sometimes, but rarely, tried. 
Ghi mixed with oil and turmeric, or oil and til, are given.— Hada and 
Motra seem to be bag and blood spavins. Branding and bleeding and 
the application of boiling butter-milk to the swelling are practised. 
The last is stated to cure the disease in three days. Hot spices and 
arsenic pills are said to be given as tonics. Vi/, and dhah or tag, seem 
to be the same disease; but the name “vil” is applied to it when it 
_ attacks cows and bullocks, and tag or dh&h when butialoes are affected. 
“ Tag’ is used on the Ravi and “dhéh” on the Sutlej. It mostly occurs 
at the commencement of the cold weather, and is attributed to the animal 
getting achill. It is rarely fatal, In “vil” there is a runningat the mouth, 
the ears grow cold, the legs stiffen, the teeth chatter and the coat stares. 
The only remedy really used is putting the animal into the sun; its 
mouth is also kept open with a “munj” rope; onions are sometimes given ; 
and by some a grass-hopper (tiddé) now and then is considered useful. 

M 
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The animal generally gets well in 12 hours, but may be sick for four 
days. The symptoms in “dhath” are nearly the same as in “ vil” but the 
part affected is the back, Any pressure there makes the animal at once 
fall down. Hence the name, which is derived from “dhéna” to 
knock down. The duration of the attack is the same as that of 
“vil,” The disease may become chronic. The remedy is to keep the 
animal warm and well wrapped up so as to excite perspiration, At 
the same time give warm spices; salt should be put under the clothing. 
If the disease is of old standing, bleed at the head or tail or at the 
back, and:rub in opium. Both “dhéh” and “vil” seem to be forms 
of rheumatism. “Angyart” is a swelling of the udder. The swelling lasts 
3 or 4 days, It is supposed to be due to the animal having eaten some 
heating substance. —It occurs at all seasons ; but mostly in the early 
part of the rains. If the issue is favorable, the cow or buffaloe 
commences giving milk as usual ; if not, she never gives any more, not 
even if she should calve again. Butter, half a ser for a cow, aud double 
that for a buffaloe, is stuffed down her throat for four or five days running. 
A. coating of earth taken from a rat’s-hole applied to the udder is consi- 
dered beneficial, when the swelling commences. “Angy4ri” means a small 
boil. “Ogu” is a disease of buffaloes only. “It occurs at any season. The 
cause is not known, It generally ends in death. The belly swells; the 
dung and urine are suppressed... Unless this can be remedied the 
animal dies in a few hours. .The favorite remedy is to make it sit 
down in water. Butter and ghi are given. 


13. Horses are attackéd by phipri, barr wAo, had4, motr4. Also 
by ogu and bhakni, according to some; and by 
ghotu, called in their case khunik, They also get 
kanfr, or catarrh, The great-remedy for this is burning blue cloth 
in a lota and making the animal inhale the smoke. Ground ginger is 
blown through a tube into the nostrils. There are several other 
remedies, This disease is not glanders usually. It is never fatal. But 
as glanders and catarrh are not unlike, the term kandr would probably 
be used in a case of glanders. “Khub” seems the same as khundk. 


Diseases of horses. 


14, The following tables show the results in per-centages of a census 

Proportion of cattle of - of 10,803 cows, bulls and bullocks ; and 2,531 

different age &c., buffaloes. They show how agricultural cattle 
predominate in the Sutlej tabsils and:milch cattle on the Ravi, 
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Number Bt 
of, cows Tahsil, Too Of Too Under [OF CALVING AGE} Above 
ai a young |working| old to | Total. J calving} ~-~-~ - calving | Total 
Sonnted. towork] age. work. age. [In milk} Dry. age, 
1315 | Montgomery ...] 156 | 25-4 4} 46} wef 20] i924) 19] 58-4 
4155 | Gugera tae 198 2nd 22 45'4 20-9 25-4 63 20 546 
2287 | Pakpattan ae 15°6 38°83 15 55:9 14°6 20°2 73 20 44} 
3046 ' Dipalpur ane 16°6 B32 8 506 19°2 21°6 8-0 ‘6 49°4 
Buffaloes. 
245 | Montgomery .. 104 74 ots 188 21:2 34:3 25°79 . 812 
1103 | Gugera oes 124 87 4 218 27:2 87-0 11°6 27 73:5 
474 | Pakpattan 70 o5 2 16-7 265 82°56 19°6 47 83:3 
709 ' Dipalpur 160 Tht “4 29:5 246 26°2 17-6 21 706 
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15. The sheep of this district are usually white with brown 
heads, Quite white sheep are not uncommon ; 
but black are rare. The usual time of tup is 
August and September, and the lambs are dropped in February ; some- 
times the autumn is preferred for lambing. The ewe is then one year 
old. She will give one lamb for each of the next four years ; sometimes 
more than one lamb is dropped; in this case both are weakly. The lamb 
is allowed all the milk for 2 months, after that only half or even less, 
wails for about 3 months more. The ewe gives milk 
. Well for 4 months and altogether for six. The 
milk is used as such, or made into butter and ghi. It is not sold as 
milk; but ghi-makers buy the butter at the same price or ata little 
‘less than that of cows and buffaloes. Sheep are milked between the 
legs, not at the side, as cattle; the yield is about 3 chittaks per diem. 
One ser of milk produées % to 1 chittdék of butter. Sheep are sheared 
Wool and’ skin twice a year, in Chetr (middle of March to 
j middle of April) and Katik (middle of October 
to middle of November.) They are first washed. The out-turn of 
the former shearing is from 3-to.5 chittdéks, of the latter 4 to 9 chittaks. 
The average yearly out-turn is, perhaps, 12 chittéks. The wool, “ in, ” 
obtained in the autumn is yellow, while the spring wool is white; the 
yellow wool is the cheaper of the two. The wool of the back and 
upper parts is good; that of the legs, belly, and throat inferior. 
The price of wool varies very much, It was sold at Rs. 36 per maund, 
in Fézilka; but 3 sers the rupee will be about the average price. 
The fleeces are sold to traders of Fazilka, Kasur or Ferozepore. The 
skins are sold to wandering traders at from 1} to 24 annas each, They 
generally are taken on<camels to Lahore, Amritsar or Fazilka. The 
skins are used for shoes, musical instruments, and bags for keeping 
mouey, clothes, flour, &c. Untanned sheep-skins are called “khalrf :” after 
tanning “mesha.” The flesh of sheep is extensively consumed. Sheep 
have also different names according to the stage of their growth. Till six 
months old a ram is called “lela” and a ewe “leli;” after 12 months the 
former is known as “chhathra” and the latter as ‘bhed.” Between the 
ages of 6 and 12 months there is a dispute; some say the ram is called 
“bodhar” and the ewe “ghar4p;” others divide the period into two portions 
of 3 months each, during which the ram is called “sassa” and “ chhathra’”’ 
and the ewe “gharapi” and “gharap,” but “ sassa ’ seems properly a name 
applied to any well grown lamb. According to their teeth sheep are 
known as :— 
Khiré-i, till milk teeth are replaced, about 15 o- 18 months after 
birth. 
Pakka khiré ; pakki khirf. A few months before next stage. 
Donda-i when animal has only 2 teeth; till about 2 years of age, 
Chauggé-i ” ” ” ” 4 ”» 9 ” 24 
Chhiggéi-f °° ,, 3 » §&  ,, after 24 years of age. 


16. With reference to their teeth, goats are called by the same 

a names, except that the pakké khird stage is not 
oats. A . 

recognized. Goats, too, are more precocious, and 


Sheep. 


” 
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so each stage ends six months sooner than with sheep, Tull six months 
old, a he-goat is known as “ pathoré,” a she-goat as “pathori.” The 
former than becomes a bakré; the latter a kharap; till one year old 
when she is called “ bakri;” goats kid in Chetr and Baisékh (middle of 
March to middle of May), or in Katik and Magar (middle of October‘to 
middle of December), once a year. The period of gestation is six months, 
They generally have one kid at a time, and will produce 7 or 8 altogether, 
Goats are milked twice a day; they give about 
14 to 20 chittadks of milk, Till one month 
after birth the kid gets all the milk; then for another month, half; 
then it is weaned, The supply of milk is good for four months. For 
making butter the milk is bad, yielding only 4 chithak of butter’ for 
each ser of milk. Goats are sheared in Chetr, Bais4kh or Har. Their 
hair is called “jat.” It sells at 7 to 8 sers the rupee. The yield of one 
goat ranges from 3 to 6 chittéks. The “jat” is sold to “kumhéars,” camel 
men or banyds. It is made into ropes, boris, chhatis and floor-clothg 
of shops, called “ tappar ”( sack-cloth.) The skins of goats are. disposed 
of in the same way as those of sheep, They fetch from 3to 4 annag 
undressed. They are used’ for water-bags (massak) as well as the 
purposes for which sheep-skins are used. 


Milk, hair, and skin. 


17. Goats and sheep get nothing toeat but what they can pick up 
Sheep and goats; foot; in the jungle; they do not get any salt. Shortly 
quality ; sales, before, kidding a goat gets some oil or ghi for'a 
few days if in bad condition, The sheep of this district are of poor quality, 
The wool is coarse. The) climate is too arid and the country too 
inhospitable for much improvement to be probable. Large numbers 
of young sheep are sold annually to travelling dealers, who take them 
to the up-country districts; a sheep costs from Rs. 1 to Rs. 35a gont 
from Rs 1 to Rs, 5. 


18, Sheep and goats suffer from sat, ghotth, pir, miinhkhup 
Diseases of sheep and phiphrt and angydit, discases described in para, 
goats, 12. For the first four there is no remedy. In. 
cantations, though useful to those not attacked, 

are of no avail to those afflicted. Sat and ghoti end in rapid death; 
scarcely any animal die of pir or manhkhur. ‘he last is caused by the 
“ maharé.” In a case of phiphri, branding the nose and ears or scalding 
them with hot milk, the first Sunday after the new moon, is tried, 
Pomegranate rind and ghiare given to the sick animal. Few die—Sokra 
occurs usually inthe rains. It is rarely fatal. The legs swell, and the 
animal becomes quite thin —in fact dries up ; hence the name. Branding 
the swellings, and doses of sweet andebitter oil, or embrocations of the 
juice of the “Ak” are the remedies adopted.— Pdnildg or Rik is attributed 
to the same cause as Lig,a disease of cows, &c. The symptoms are the 
same. Fish oil obtained by boiling down the fish called “makni” is 
administered. A diet of kikar branches or charri is said to be efficaci-. 
ous, It is generally a fatal disease. It seems to be “rot.” Rat is said to be 
a most deadly disease, none escape, if attacked. There is no remedy. The 
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chief symptom is the passing of bloody urine. “Rat” means blood. Th's 
is the disease known as red-water. It occurs usually early in the rains. It 
seems almost unknown on the Sutlej, but the Ravi people are acqnainted 
with it.—T'ret is the disease called “Barr” in the case of cattle. It 
occurs at the same time and the symptoms are the same, but it is rarely 
mortal, The remedy adopted is, branding either across the face or 
along the backbone near the tail. In the latter case opium is rubbed 
into the spot canterized—Suwattan or Savittal also called Zardoi 
seems to be hepatitis. The symptoms are yellow eyes, discolored urine, 
and constipation, Itis a rare disease, and occurs about August and 
September. It is attributed to the use of new grass and hot water. 
Death commonly results. There are really no remedies ; but goat’s milk 
diluted with water, or sometimes butter, is given.—Gada and Péri are 
the itch ; the former term is applied to sheep; the latter to goats. Sheep 
are washed with a decoction of ukhfn leaves and sajji; or sweet oil; or 
sajji mixed with cow-dung is rubbed over them, Goats are rubbed over 
with a mixture of bitter oil and sulphur, and get curds or sweet oil to 
drink.— Huny or Hunyan attacks.goats and is usually fatal. The coat 
stares ; the. animal ceases to eat and drink ; the ears hang down; and 
there is a cough. These are not very distinguishing symptoms. The 
remedy is incantation. As the principal part of the ceremony is feasting 
the miracle-working fakir on a healthy goat, and the sick one rarely 
recovers, the remedy seems worse than the disease.—Tilphdti seems 
to be rupture of the spleen, judging.from its name. Itis very rare, 
and usually fatal. Sheep and goats are attacked generally about the 
beginning of the cold weather. ‘There is no remedy.—A phar occurs at 
all times. It is said to be never fatal, and to last a few hours. The 
stomach swells; and the animal falls down. There is constipation,.— 
Sulis a very similar disease. Aphar means a swelling of the stomach, 
that being filled with wind; and sil is said to mean colic, 


19. Tirni, or the grazing-tax, will be 


ok noticed in the second part of the report. 


Part I,—Descriptive. 
CHAPTER IV.—AGRICULTURE. 


1. The soils of the district are, as usual in the plains, of three 
kinds; clay, loam and sand. By loam is meant 
a mixture of clay and sand. <A more technical 
description is not needed. The common name for clay soil is “ sikand,.” 
or “pakki,” in the trans-Ravi portion of the Gugera tahsil, A sandy 
soil is known as “ retli;” and a loamy soil as “gasra,” In the purest 
“sikand,” however, there is always some slight admixture of sand, and 


Soils. 
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no “retli” is cultivated that does not contain some little clay, The 
quantity of clay or sand respectively is so small though that it need 
hardly be considered. Sikand, is the Hindustani dékar .* Gasra is rausli 
and retliis bhur. If well cultivated sikand is the best soil, and will give 
the largest out-turn ; but with the system of 
cultivation now in. vogue among the people 
gasra must be held to rank first. Sikand is the only soil in which rice 
is grown, chiefly it would seem because it is the only soil which 
when thoroughly saturated will support the bullocks ploughing it up. 
Seed does nof germinate in it as well as in gasra, and so a larger quantity 
of seed-grain, about 25 per cent. more, is required. It takes more irrigation 
too than gasra; but on the other hand ‘an equal area of sikand can be 
irrigated in two-thirds the time required for gasra. There is usually a 
sandy substratum to both kinds of soil ; but it is much nearer the surface 
when sikand isthe upper crust than when gasra is. This substratum 
is said to act as a sponge, and absorb the water poured on the land, 
and its being nearer the surface in sikand soils is one cause why more 
water is required, Another cause is the greater evaporation that takes 
place owing to the non-absorbent qualities of sikand. Two waterings 
of sikand are stated to be required where one watering of gasra would 
be sufficient, Sikand is ofa blackish color, it splits into fissures when 
drying after irrigation, and is very hard, as a walk across a rice-field 
will prove. The test of sikand, if one is in any doubt, is to throw a 
lump into the air. If on reaching the ground it splits into little pieces, 
the soil is sikand ; ifit pulverizes completely it is gasra. On the Ravi, 
sikand is found chiefly along the Deg uallah and in tho neighbourhood of 
the river. On the Sutlej it oceurs principally on the Khénwéh canal 
and near the river itself. It is less frequent towards the Mooltan border 
on both rivers. One would think it an alluvial deposit, if one knew how 
to account for the soils on the Sohdg eanal being almost entirely gasra. 
This latter soil is soft, and of!a soft brown color when irrigated. 
It is excellent soil for all crops, except rice ; and is much liked by the 
people on account of the little labour and 
irrigation it requires to produce a good out-turn, 
If it has not been sufficiently ploughed, or if there is any admixture of 
kallar, it will crack too after irrigation, but not to the same oxent as 
sikand, The bulk of the soil is gasra in Montgumery. Retli is most 
ned: common on the upper Ravi and on the banks of 
=o the Sutlej. It is bad poor soil, and the out-turn 
on.it is inferior unless the land has been manured. Khip, buru and 
resham flourish in this soil, though found in light gasra too. In Gugera 
this soil is also called “ hauli,” which simply means “light.” Karkani 
is a class of soil very rare in the northern tahsils, 
Tt is common in Dipélpur in the tracts irrigated 
by the Khénwah and Sohdég canals and along the upper part of the 


Sikand, 


Gasra. 


Karkani, 





*Lieut. Elphinstone (Gugera settlement report, para. 59) says—gasra is ddkar; and 
Thave been toldso too, But this is not the case. Mr. Wynyard's description of dabar 
(Umballa settlement report, para: 372) shows it isthe same as sikand, described by Lieut, 
Elphinstone in para, 61, In his parganah report, the latter states the case correctly, 
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Sutlej. In P&kpattan it is chiefly met with along the lower course of the 
river.. It is a fair soil when well irrigated, but contains kallar and is 
not liked. It seems an inferior sikand. A slimy crust is said to form 
on karkani, after irrigation. 


Two other kinds of soil are recognized in Gugera—mera and rohi. 

: The former seems to be a good class of gasra, and 

ater, Beaks the latter a sort of sikand. I have never heard 
these terms used by the people. 


2. The total cultivated area of the district is 364,591 acres 

, according to the finally completed returns Of 

ji of these, 16,158 are manured and have been entered 

: as “gorha” without any detail of soils, Excluding 

the manured area there remain 348,433 acres; of which 184,982 or 387 

per cent, are sikand, pakki and rohi ; 169,958 or 48°8 per cent., gasra and 

mera; 12,387-or 3°5 percent. karkani ; and 31,106, or 9 per cent., are 
retli orhauli. The sikand area seems to me excessive, 


As a rule the soil of the district is of good quality, and the people 
rarely complain about it. They do say it has got old in many places 
and no longer produces the crops it used. This is not unlikely, but there 
is no reason to believe that any serious detcrioration has taken place. 
According to Lieut.-Colonel Tremenheere (Select Papers of the Agri- 
horticultural Society of the Punjab to 1862, page 57) the soil of the 
Bari Dofb shows a marked deficiency of soluble and carbonaceous 
matter, Analysis of the different soils would be interesting and 
useful, 


3. “ Kallar shor” has been noticed.in para. 26 chapter I. Tn this 
district, well-developed “ kallar ” is found mostly 
in slightly elevated pieces of Jand when the low- 
lands adjoining them have heen inundated. Canal water causcs “kallar” 
in land contiguous to that it irrigates, but destroys it in land which it 
floods. There is comparatively speaking very little bad “kallar ;” 
but there is a great deal of “kallar” more or less injurious to vegeta- 
tion. The Ganji Bar presents long stretches of saline soil; and along 
tho rivers, especially where the floods have failed, “kallar” is common. 
When it is not bad, wheat can be grown with fair success. Other 
crops do not do so well.. The seed is sown in such soils with a 
drill and” not broad-cast, as is usual in good land. Soil impreguated 
with “kallar” is highly non-absorbent. Up to the present the canals 
have done very little damage, as regards producing it. Some wells have 
been abandoned on account of “kallar,” caused by the Khaéuwdh 
appearing, but the people know very well what will happen to the land 
attached to a well if they flood the adjoining Jow-lands; and ifin spite of 
this knowledge they do flood them, they must take the consequences. 


4. The water required for agricultural operations is for the most 
part.obtained by artificial means ; from inunda- 
tion canals or smaller water-cuts from the rivers, 
either by over-flow or lift; from wells, and from jhallérs on the banks 


Kallar shor, 
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of the rivers, or on “budhs.” The Khanwéh, upper and lower Sohdg, 
and the Nikki canals have been noticed in the first chapter of this report, 
together with the more important minor cuts from the Sutlej and the 
Ravi; and some account has also been given of the inlets or “budhs,” 
The dates at which the inundation canals commence and cease flowing 
are uncertain, depending partly on the rise and 
fall of the rivers, and partly on the direction in 
which the main stream runs. From the middle of May to the middle of 
September may be taken as the normal time the canals flow. Some- 
times the Khénwih does not commence to run till June; and it has, 
been known to run all the year round, A short time ago it ran till 
December, when it had to be dammed up for silt clearance. On the 
Nikki canal irrigation is carried on as described in para. 11 chapter I. 
nee Irrigation on the lower Sohag is almost entirely 

ety by the Persian wheel or “jhallar.” Formerly 
water was drawn from this canal by water-courses (chhdrs) and 
the land irrigated by flow (rez), but, exeept in 
heavy floods, this is no longer possible. There are 
several old chhars still to beseen debouching from the canal. 


The Inundation canals, 


The lower Sohdg. 


On the Khénwéah and upper Sohig there is but little irrigation 

The Khénwéh and upper by means of the Persian wheel. If a village 
Sohag. wants canal water it has to apply for leave to 
make an opening into the canal. This opening is called a “muhana,” 
In fixing the position of the opening the people are guided by the fact 
that the country slopes down from north to south and from east to 
west. Water-courses are always called “chhars” but really there are 
two kinds, the “chhar’ and the-“‘takki.” The size of the opening of the 
takki is half that of the chhar, The brick opening of a chhér is two 
feet broad by 4 feet high; that-ofja takki was 1 fuot broad by 4 feet 
high. Thus a takki got about half as much water as achhér, But it 
was found that it was not possible to clean out an opening only one foot 
broad and perhaps 15 feet long ; so the opening was made 2 feet square. 
This ingenious arrangement gave a “takki” almost as much water as 
a“chhér.” When applying for an opening, the estimated cost of making 
the brick head has to be deposited with the canal officer, who makes 
the head and refunds any balance there may be. The land required for 
the water-course from the canal to the irrigating village is obtained by 
agreement or under the Act. It has hitherto been the custom for it 
to remain the property of the original owners, who take the trees and 
spontaneous products on the banks of the water-course, and have a 
right of re-entry on the chhér being abandoned, while the irrigators 
have a right of occupation in the land transferable with the Jand 
irrigated from the water-course. When a chhfér is owned by more 
than one village, the water is divided according to the expenditure 
incurred by each. Each village is entitled to a certain number of 
turns or “varis” lasting 24 hours each. The village nearest the canal 
gets the first turn, the next village the second, and so on; but if the 
supply is short, the length of the “vari” may be reduced; and a village 
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losing its turn is entitled to get the first turn when the canal runs 
again, The expenditure of each village was usually distributed equally 
over the wells, and then the wells shared equally in the irrigation; 
or it was distributed according to the shares held in the village, and 
each man received his share of the irrigation according to his payments. 
The well nearest the canal had the first turn. Turns. lasted from 6 
to 24 hours; but might be less, if there was a short supply. The 
shares in the irrigatiun belonging to each well were distributed according 
to the shares held in the well. A proprietor who did not join in con-~ 
structing the water-course could not claim to come in afterwards on 
payment of his share. As regards clearances, the canal department 
cleans out the canals and the main distributing 
channels (r4jwéhs) and the brick openings. The 
people have to effect the clearances of their chhars. As a great deat of 
silt is brought down, the chhérs have usually to be cleared out two or 
three times in the year. The owners are responsible for the first clear- 
ance; but the tenants have to join in the others, on getting two meals 
a day. Only the first mile of the chhar requires much clearing out. 
Chhars are commonly cleaned-by “Ors” or “Ods,” who here seem to be 
professional navvies, The usual payment is Rs 3 per hundred cubic 
“haths,” the hath being rather over 3 feet. ‘This comes to about 1 rupee 
per thousand cubic feet. The cost of these clearances has been estimated 
by the Superintending Engineer, Mr. Palmer, at 12 anas an acre, when 
the area irrigated by the canals is 81,000 acres, This seems a fair 
average estimate; but with only 81,000 acres irrigated, 1 think the 
charge would be nearer one rupee per acre, for Mr. Palmer allows only 
Rs, 50 for each chhér, which appears too little. The canal officer 
distributes the water among the chhdrs as he sees fit, Generally 
Distribution of water, ll the ‘chhars are open at the same time ; but 
on the Khaénwah there are regulators at the 
Hujra, Dipélpur, aud Kacha Pakka bridges, and water is dammed 
up at one or other of these occasionally, Tenants have hitherto in 
most cases paid the “abiina” or water-tax charged by Government. 
They also give one-third of the crops grown on canal-irrigated land by 
way of rent to the owner of asco — one = biel 
a lands, But as far as Hujra, from the Lahore 
See sae eed border, the tenants generally helped in digging 
the chhars, and always share in keeping them clear from silt ; and in 
return they give only one-fourth of the produce of canal-crops as well 
as of well-crops to the proprietors. The Inundation Canals are 
doubtless uncertain. Sometimes they fail just in time to ruin the 
Value of the Inundation harvest; but for all that they are most essen- 
Canals, tial to the prosperity of the country irrigated 
by them. They have considerably raised the water level in the wells, 
among other benefits. Without them the Dip4élpur tahsil would be 
as dreary a waste as the western portion of Pakpattan. Canal-water 
Canal and well water is, according to popular report, better than 
compared. well-water for all crops except onions, melons 
and tobacco. But it is held to be good for cotton and other plants that 
flower conspicuously, to water them with well water just before they 
N 
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flower, as canal-water is too hot. But very few care to do what is 
good for cotton, if thoy can help themselves! The canal irrigated 
tracts are shown in Map No. 5. 


5. The greater portion of the cultivated land of the district is 
Wirte-Gereniz. watered from wells, The use of the “ldo” and 
ae “charsa” is not known, Water is raised by 

Area irrigable froma well the Persian wheel. Wells are lined with brick- - 
BYR Ie work, in which case they are called pakka; or 
they have no such lining and are known askacha. The depth of the 
well to the water varies from a few feet in the “Kunds” and “Donds” along 
the rivers to about 60 feet in the Ganji Bar and the Sandal Bar. In 
map No.6 the depth of wells in different parts of the district may 
be seen, The cost of a welland the area it can irrigate annually de- 
pend very much on the depth to the water. Map No. 4 shows the cost 
of and the area irrigable by a single-whecled well in each of the circles 
into which the district has been divided for assessment purposes. The 
area a well can water depends so much on the nature of the soil, the 
character of the season, the quality of the cattle employed; and tho 
industry of the cultivators, that itis not possible to say the area irrigated 
is so much, neither more nor less. I measured a good many wells 
myself, and found the average area irrigated in the spring was just 34 
acres per yoke, in fair average soil, with water 25 feet from the surface. 
This would give about 25 acres as the area irrigated from a well, per 
annum, Lieutenant Elphinstone gives 30 acres (para.73); but he makes 
no allowance for double-wheeled- wells, and there is no doubt some 
baréni cultivation was recorded at last settlement as chahi; and pure 
well-land is not distinguished from chéhi-nahri and chéhi-saildba land. 
Including these last two classes, no doubt more than 30 acres might be 
irrigated from a well. Calculating as he did, the area watcred by each 
well at this settlement was found to be; 28} acres, ranging from 153 in 
Montgomery to 36% in Dipalpur. The cost of constructing a single- 
wheeled pakka well varies from Rs. 250 to Rs 550, In sinking 
a well a hole rather larger than the proposed brick cylinder is dug 
down to the sand. This is called “par.” Then a circular frame is laid 
down in the “par,” and the cylinder of brick 
and mud, or in rare cases of brick and lime, is 
built on it. When this has got a few feet above the surface, the sand 
_and earth inside and under the “chak” are dug out, and hoisted up 
and thrown aside. As the cylinder sinks, it is built up at the top. 
The excavation, after laying down the “chak” till the water is reached, 
is called “tor.” It is made by a class of men called “tobas” or “thobas,” 
The “toba” is arined with a broad heavy pick-shovel like an cxagge- 
rated “kahi” or “kassi.” This he strikes into the sand or earth, and 
when it has got a good grip it is pulled up with its load by those 
above. When the water is reached the excavation is called “tobidi,’ 
On the water becoming deep the toba has to dive. The work ’is very 
hard, and he is fed in the most sumptuous way. As soon as the cylinder 
‘has been sunk deep enough, the parapet is completed and the wood-work 
put in its place. There is no fixed depth to which a cylinder should be 
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sunk below the water level. Ifthe chak rests on firm soil asmaller depth 
will suffice than when the foundation is shaky. In a single-wheeled 
well the diameter of the interior of the cylinder will be ten .totwelvo fect, 
and the thickness of the brick-work from eighteen inches- to two feet. 
Sometimes in sinking a well hard sticky clay occasionally mixed with 
kankar, called “jillhan,” is met with. Ifthere is much of this, it is found 
impossible to sink the large cylinder or “kothi,” and a smaller one has to 
be sunk inside it. Similar smaller cylinders are sunk, when the water 
level in a well has fallen, or the bottom has given way. They are known 
as bachcha, The cost of sinking a well may be seen from the following 
ote statement, which is an abstract of entries in an 
Cost of sinking a well, aucount book, The well is 26 haths, or about 40 
feet deep, and I presume of average breadth. It is one mile from the 
brick-kiln, 


Rs, As. P. 

Chak ... “es vai he sig wie 11 2 0 
Carriage of chek for3 kos... oe is 013 0 
Digging pr, seven hdéths __.,. ve sae 7 2 0 
81,000 bricks, @ 1 Re. per thousand... re 81 0 ,0 
Carriage of bricks to,well ,.. ri ate 30 0 *0 
Tobas for digging to water, Shéths 1... 5 0 0 
» 9» Sinkiag well below water, 12 haths 12 0 0 
Masons for building 26 haths @ 1-8 per hath 39 0 0 
Water carrier (brings water for mud, &c) ... 9 8 6 
Laborers’ wages, @ 2 as, p.d.gonerally ... 43.14 0 
Food of men employed on work ar wie 3414 3 
Tools ee as a & sis 0 9 0 
Leather rope, 1-12-0 ; another rope, 0-8-3 ... 2 4 8 
Reed screens : ae ee 110 0 
Minj ss... cat 1 4 6 
Kuppa for carrying bricks)... Seer (oats Tt 0 0 
Charity : goat Re. 1; other items Ra. 2-12 .., 312 0 
Gur, distributed. for luck vee aa 3 4 OU 
Lungi and turban, given to tobas on 68 0 

completion of work 

Another turban (not known who got it) .., 15 6 
Miscellaneous ee toe sts 4 8 6G 


Total 300 7 6 


The account begins with an item of Rs 1-4-0 for gur for good luck, 
and ends with Rs 2 given in charity, A toba will be fed in this way: 
flour, one ser four chittéks ; dial, two chittfks ; ghi, two chittdks; sugar, 
three chittiks ; and tobacco two chittéks. The laborers get some 
parched gram in the afternoon to encourage them, Wells are built some- 

times large enough to allow of two Persian 

or Pe hecled wells wheels working at the same'time. Such a well 
j is called “w&ri.” Its cylinder has an interior 
diameter of about 15 feet. It costs about one quarter, or as much as 
one-third more, than a single well of the same depth. When water is 
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near the surface, and the supply is good, such double wells are common. 
But where the water-level is deep, tenants dislike working at “waris; ” 
for the men working one wheel may be put to much inconvenience by 
those at the second wheel driving on their bullocks at an extraordinary 
pace, and so reducing the water-level below the limit reached by the 
buckets of the first wheel. In this district wells have no springs, They 
are filled by percolation, In some wells the water 
level is never much reduced—the water is then 
said to be pakka paAni. In some the water-level is’ reduced 
by ordinary working of the well; the water in this case is called 
“nbkas.” If a well is not subject to much influx of sand it is 
cleaned out once in 10 or 12 years, but otherwise in 5 or 6. Tho 
cost is only a couple of rupees. As long as the 
water is shallow the cultivator doesthe clearance 
himself, when it becomes deep tobas are employed. Kacha wells ‘are 
not common. They are found only near the rivers. Sometimes they last 
very well—four or tive years; but two years would be a high average. 
They are very uncertain, and may tumble in at any moment; and some- 
times-do jusé when they are wanted to mature 
theerops. From the bottom to a few feet above 
the water they are lined witha cylinder made of wood, or branches of 
pilchi or kina, They cost.about 20 Rs, of which a little more than half 
is the cost of excavation. Such wells are the only ones found in tracts 
subject to serious inundations, as it matters littl whether they are 
knocked in or not, The irrigating capacity of a kacha well is but 
little inferior to that of a pakku well. 


Water supply in wells. 


Cleaning wells, 


Kucha wells. 


6. The wood-work of a well is called “harat.” This is the ordinary 

The barat or Persian Persian wheel. It consists of many parts, the 
wheel. names of which are given in the accompanying 
glossary. The number of “kubbds; or cogs on the horizontal driving 
wheel, or, what is much the same thing, the size of the wheel, 
depends upon the depth of the well. Itis always a multiple of 4; 
the usual number is 28 ; but where the water is deep, it rises to 32, and 
where wator is very near the surface, it falls to 24. The more kubbds 
the easier work for the bullocks. The “jora” or horizontal and vertical 
wheels are made of kikar, but on the Ravi ulhdn is sometimes used 
when there are only 28 kubbds. A jora of ukhdn costs Re.-20 ; of kikar, 
about Rs. 30, The “mahal” or rope frame to which the buckets are 
fastened is made of mtinj. Ropes male of dab grass are sometimes 
used, I saw them at Saiyadwila. They last nearly a month, Onan 
average 5 méhals are required in a year, and cost about. Rs. 2 each In 
kacha wells the. ma&hal is subjected to rougher treatment than in 
a pakka well; and so7 or 8 m&hals are used up ina year. The size of 
the water-pots depends on the depth of the well,—the deeper the well-the 
smaller the pots, Where wells are decp there will be 11 or 12 to the 
hath of depth ; where shallow, 9 to 19. The usual number is 10 or 11: 
There seems to be some relation between the number of pots to each 
“hath” and the radius of the “biir, ” expressed in “muths” or the breadth 
of the fist across the lowest knuckles, Parts of the harat are commonly 
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oiled, These are the cogs of the vertical and horizontal wheels, where 
they touch, the end of the axles of both wheels touching the bharunni, 
and the makra, Concerning “jhallérs” Licutenant Elphinstone says, 
para. 77) i— 
A jhallar is merely the Persian wheel of @ common well transferred to the bank 
Thallar; of a canal, the margin of ajhil, or the high bank ofa 
ees river, . A, small pool is excavated immediately below the 
jhalldr to collect the water, and afford the wheels a snfiicient surface to work upon. As 
almost the whole expense consists in the wood-work, jhaildrs are constructed in great 
numbers and abandoned again without materially affecting the prosperity of the 
gamindaérs, On the banks of the Deg river, which are high and narrow, they are in 
universal use, They are also frequently met with ia favorable situations on the Ravi 
and Sudlej, but the cultivation depending on them in these situations is very precarious, 
They are very generally employed on the Khanwah canal, but they can only be used there 
for kharif crops, as the canal contains no water from October to April. Comparcd 
with wells, their irrigating capabilities may be estimated at about one-half, their situation 
on a bank naturally depriving them of about one-half of the circle which would surround 
a well; to which may be added, that the supply of water on which they depend can 
never be compared, as regards permanency, with that of a well. 

_ This comparison of a jhallar with a well is not correct. A man will 
not work a jhallér if he cannot depend with tolerable certainty on the 
supply of water he requires. And as tothe irrigating capability of a 
jballar being only one-half that of a well, because its situation deprives 
it of one-half the circle surrounding a well; on the same principle, a 
double-wheeled well, with 12 yoke of bullocks, would irrigate only as 
much as a single-wheeled well with six yoke. In the case of an ordi- 
nary jhallér, the water is much nearer the surface than in an average 
well, and so the jhallér will irrigate much more than the well; at least 
half as much more, But perhaps all that is meant is that, for assess- 
ment purposes, the value of a jhallar is-half that of a well. Lfso, in the 
absence of any reliable information on the subject, the estimate may 


be accepted. 


7, A“kémil,” or thoroughly found well, has six yokes of two 
Véris—method of work. bullocks each. In some cases there areas many 
ing a well. as eight yokes, but the average is under six. 
If the well ts fully yoked there are, as a rule, more than one set 
of cultivators. In this case they take turns at irrigating. These 
turns are called “varis” or “barfs,” The length of each “ bari” depends on 
the number of yokes and the aridity of the soil. The more yokes the 
longer each “bari,” the drier the soil the shorter each turn. The length 
of the bari is generally six hours in Montgomery, 12 hours in Paékpat- 
tan and Gugera, and 24 hours in Dipalpur. If there are eight yokes 
at a well, each will work one pahar or three hours; if there are six, 
three will work during the day, the others during the night, If 
‘there are four yokes each works one pahar and a quarter; and when 
the fourth yoke has done its work the first begins again, Four yokes 
can keep the well going day and night. Less than four cannot. A well 
with six yokes will irrigate about 5 kandls, or § 
of an acre of fair gasra land in 24 hours, when 
the water is 25 feet from the surface, The deeper the water and the 
more sandy the soil, the less the area irrigable. About one acre of 
sikand could be irrigated by the same well in the same time. During 
the hot months, irrigation is carried on only during the night. In the 
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cold weather, each well is a small village in itself. The cultivators 
with their families, cattle and goats, reside at it, Sheds are put up for 
the cattle, and feeding troughs prepared ; fodder is collected in circular 
stacks made of cotton-stalks, (called “palla”); the oratory or “tharha” is 
put in order and strewed with straw ; and every one settles down to five 
months’ hard work. And, standing out in a slushy ficld in one’s bare 
legs, a couple of hours before sunrise on a January morning, with the 
thermometer marking 10 degrees of frost, opening and closing the 
water-courses leading into the little beds into which the fields are 
divided, is not the work those people would choose for themselves who 
are so fond of calling the natives lazy, 


8. The overflow of the rivers is called “sail4b,” The flooded land 
fot is “sailiba” land. The area flooded varies greatly. 
Sailéh. Since last settlement, a permanent deerease has 

taken place in the area inundated. Formerly it was 156,585 acres; 
the present measurements showed only 82,412 acres. The cause 
of this decrease is not clear. There may be less water in the river than 
there used to be; and there certainly has been a series of dry years, 
The Sutle] has set towards the. west; covering what was once culti- 
vated land with sand; but this has occurred in very few places, 
Something is due to the ‘silting-up of nallahs like the Bukthilwéh 
and Dhing. Changes in the course of the rivers are probably as 
much the cause as anything. In 1852, the Ravi changed its course, 
going to the west; anda scrious doerease in the sailéb took place 
in consequence, in Guyera. In 1853 the Sutlej] carried away a 
projection of stiff clay soil, on the Bahdwalpur side of the stream 
which had acted as a sort of dam, and the result was an immediate 
diminution in the sailéba lands of PAkpattan. Similar changes may 
have occurred since last settlement, though there is no record of 
them. Whatever the cause may be, the result has been most disastrous, 
Tn many instances, what Lieut. Elphinstone anticipated, has followed on 
Result of the failure of the failure of the sailab; the abandonment of the 
sail, greater portion of the well-lands in the sailiba 
regions. If there is one thing a Jat likes nearly as much as his buffaloes, 
it is a fine fat piece of sailiba cultivation. The flood saturates the land 
and leaves a deposit of rich mud. When the 
river goes down and the sowing season comes, 
he ploughs up the land and puts in the seed, and then can rost himself 
till the crop is ripe. If the saturation has not been thorough and 
the winter rains are not good, the out-turn will be poor; and it may be 
needful to work the well (if one happens to be near by) to bring the 
crop to maturicy, The principal sailiba crop is wheat. Very few kharif 
crops are, from the nature of things, grown on sailiba land. Sometimes 
the land remains under water so long that it cannot be cultivated in 
time for the next spring harvest. This occurs only in very low-lying 
spots. The floods of the Ravi are more beneficial than those of the Sutlej 
as stated in para. 5 chapter I. In some instances land is found along the 
Uséi. rivers sufficiently moistened hy absorption, 
though not flooded, “to produce crops without 
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any further watering.” This absorption or percolation is called “ugéj.” 
It is “ug4j” that causes “kallar.” 


9. There is, properly speaking, no bérdni or rain cultivation. In 
atew villages on the Lahore border there may 
be a little in good seasons. But there are 
numerous depressions in the ground into which the drainage water of 
the neighbouring high-lands pours, and in these depressions crops are 
grown without further irrigation. The area thus cultivated, and the 
quality of the produce, vary with the season, In autumn “til” and 
moth are usually sown; in spring, wheat and gram, The total rain 
cultivation within village limits was found to be only 24,898 acres, or 
6 per cent. of the cultivated area. But though the rain cultivation 
may be scanty and of no great value, it is an entire mistake to say 
Diowent that“ drought, which, in regions that depend 
° much on rain, forms the chief cause of distress, 
is not likely: to affect materially the resources of this district ” 
(Gugera settlement report, para-124). There are few districts in 
which drought is more mischievous. Cattle die of starvation; the 
survivors give scarcely any milk, or areunable to do any hard work. 
“ Dhagge turde nahin” —thebullocks cannot get along—is the complaint 
of every cultivator. The result is that the cultivated area is about half 
what it isin agood year. Then the white ants commit serious ravages 
when there is no rain; andthe yield of the crops is poor. Besides, 
the unfortunate agriculturist, instead of growing food for himsclf, has 
to grow an extra quantity of fodder for his cattle, and support him- 
self and family on what he can borrow or steal. Again, cultivation 
is so expensive and requires such large means that, if once beaten down, 
the cultivating classes find it much harder to recover themselves than 
in purely bar4ni districts. The remarks inade by Mr. Morris, in the 
Gujrénwala settlement report, para. 16, apply equally to this district ; 
and are undoubtedly correct, 


Baraéni cultivation. 


10. The agricultural implements in use are the following :— 


: Kat hal (plough) 

Agricultural mplements. Nall hal (aril) 

Panjali (yoke) Toka (chaft-cutter) 

Sohigd (clod-crusher) Détri (sickle) 

Tringol (pitchfork) Ramba (trowel) 

Jandra (drag-rakc) Khabani (sling) 

Dandali (rake) Kandyfr or Trut (whip and 

Phora (scraper) goad) 

Vhola  (mattock) Phalha (threshing frame) 

Kuhéri (hatchet) Chhajj (winnowing tray) 

Kahit = (shovel-mattock) | Khopa (blinkers) 


Most of these have been described before, and all of them ean be scen 
at any village in the district, so any long description of them here is 
unnecessary. The way in which they are obtained and their price 
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may however be mentioned. The KaAt hal is the ordinary plug: 
‘ The cultivator generally gives the wood to the 
pie aig carpenter who mikes tis vleu gh in his charac- 
ter as “sepi.” Ifa man has no wood, or any place has a special repu- 
tation for fine timber, he will buy the “hal” or the portion of the shaft 
which is fixed into the boot. A “shisham” hal costs one rupee; a “kikar” 
hal (the usual kind) 8 annas, The share or “phala’ weighs from one 
ser to one ser and a half. It costs 6 annas to 8 annas, but it is usually 
made by the blacksmith as sepi, on the iron being supplied. The 
leather rope by which the plough is fastened to the yoke is supplied 
by the mochi, as sepi. This plough is also called simply “hal.” The 
drill, or “nali hal,” differs from the plough in being of slighter make 
» NA F and having no share, but instead having a drill 
es pes is which stands in a hole going through the boot 
and is fastened about half way up the “hal ;” the drill itself isa tube 
with a cup-like top. The tube is bought and costs 4 annas, the top 
is made, as part of his duty, by the carpenter. The wood-work of a 
plough lasts four years, the share.from 6 months to one year, according 
to the soil and amount of work. The panjali used in ploughing is 
The Panjéli or yoke, slighter and. roomier than that used in working 
a well. Itis nearly half as large again. In 

the well panjali, there are leather straps; in addition to the outer move- 
able cross-bars, to keep the yoke in its place, and frequently an inner 
bar, called “velni,” set at a slant so as to keep the neck of the inside 
bullock from rubbing against the fixed inner vertical bar, The yoke 
is fastened to the axle of the horizontal wheel of the well by a twisted 
leather rope called “kalolna,” and to the seat by one called “chhik.” 
The cultivator gives the wood and the carpenter makes the yoke, as 
sepi. The chirha supplies the leather ropes, and the mochi the straps, 
both as sepis. Two chhiks and kalolnas will be required annually, if 
the well works all the year round. “The sohdga isa heavy beam to 
. which two or four yokes of bullocks are fas- 
se a ‘tened by leather ones called “nara.” The 
sepi churha supplies these. The carpenter squares the wood supplied 
by~ the cultivator, as sepi. The tringal ig a pitch-fork with five 
: stich. Curved wooden prongs about 2 feet long fasten- 

fae ie Sea ag ed by leather thones toahandle. This is often. 
bought, costing 10 to 12 annas. _ But, at least on the Sutlej, the carpen- 
ter sepi supplies the prongs, and makes the handle out of wood given 
by the cultivator, The sepi chiirha ties the prongs on and gives the 
leather thongs. The prongs are not parallel to each other, but radiate 
from a common centre. A tringal lasts 3 or 4 years. The jandra is a 
The jandra, or drag. Take with a long handle and cross-bar from 2 
rake, to 3 feet long, set with nine lnzenge-shaped 
. teeth in the same plane as that of the handle. It is worked by two 
men, one shoving, the other pulling, by means ofa rope fastened to the 
ends of the cross-bar. It is used for raising embankments round beds 
formed for irrigation and for levelling ground. The carpenter has to 
supply this rake. If bought, it would cost 1 rupee, The dandaliis a 
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clumsy wooden rake used for spreading manure. It is handled just as 
The dandali or rake. our rake. It has always 4 teeth like those of the 
jandra, The carpenter sepi makes it on the 
wood being supplied. Both these rakes last an indefinite time. The 
phora (phihora) is supplied by thesepi carpenter, 
It is simply a board shaped as a segment 
of a circle fastened at an angle to a handle. Itis used for scraping up 
the droppings of cattle. The vhola is a mattock used for cutting down 
bushes and grubbing up roots. It is a heavy 
iron head from 14 to2sersin weight, according 
to the hardness of the work. The head is 10 inches long and 4 broad, 
and hasa ribbed centre. On the Ravi it is said to be always bought, 
and to cost about Rs, 1-12. On the Sutlej, the wood and iron are supplied 
by the cultivator, and the carpenter and smith make the vhola, as sepis. 
It costs Rs. 1. It lasts about 2 years. The kuh4ri or hatchet is obtained 
as as the vhola. When bought it costsfrom Rs. 1 
cag ae aes to Rs. 1-4 the ser, It lasts according to the 
amount of work it has to do. The.kahi, or shovel mattock, is obtained in 
; _ the same way .es the vhola. The blade is 

Peis ia ai broad, ‘thin fe nearly flat. If sold it costs 
Rs. 1-4 the ser, It lasts about 2 years, The tokais used for cutting 
chaff or rather chopping straw. It consists ofa wooden handle about 
The toka or cha. 48 ivches long, into which an iron blade about 
cutter. 8 inches by 4 is fastened by two projections 
one at each end of the blade. It is obtained as the vhola, If bought 
it costs from 4 annas to 8 annas. It lasts about one year. The 
datri is a small sickle with a bent handle and blade serrate on the 
. . inner side. The handle and blade are about 

pe eee as 8 inches Jong each. The black-smith is 
generally bound to supply one per yoke per annum. But on the Ravi 
itseems the custom for the carpenter to supply thejiandle, and the 
smith to make only the blade, being given the iron. It costs about 
2annas, The ramba is a flat trowel with a curved handle. It is used 
in weeding or digging grass. The blade is 
about six inches square. It is made by the 
gsepi smith on being supplied with the iron, The carpenter makes the 
handle. The cost is 4 annas. The kab4nt is a sling used in driving 
‘ ‘ away birds from the ripening crops. The 
Jouasarbal a Gull vitor makes it himealf The tra of the 
Ravi and kandyar of the Sutlej is a stick with a goad at one end and 
The kandyér or trat. some leather thongs at the other. The parts 
The whip and goad. are supplied by the sepi carpenter, black-smith 
and mochi. The phalhé consists of a frame made of sticks, over which 
thorns are placed, Another frame is put over the thorns and tied with 
The phalha or threshing eather thongs to the lower frame. Over all 
frame. some straw and a couple of big clods are put 
to add weight to this machine, which is then dragged by bullocks 
over the corn to be threshed. The carpenter makes the frame work 
and the chirha supplies the thongs and fastens the frames together as 


The phora or scraper, 
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sep. The layer of thorns‘is atout six inches thick. The chhajj is a 
The chajj or winnowing tay made of kana or “til” with a rim at the 
tray. back, and curving up towards the sides and 
front. Itis-used for holding grain that is being winnowed, for sifting 
grain, carrying rubbish &c. An average chhajj costs from 2 annas 
to 4annas. The larger kind used in winnowingis-also called “sep” 
sand may-cost.asmuch as one rupee. The sepi chihra has to supply 
The kgopa or blinkers, this. The khopa are blinkers, shallow leather 
‘eaves, put on bullocks whon working at a 
well. If the bullocks are restive, the blinkers are stuffed with grass. 
They are always bought-from the mochi, and cost about four apnas 
a pair. 


11. If possible in ploughing, several ploughs are brought together 
Agricultural operations 29 the same field, as bullocks work better in 
‘Ploughing. company, The furrows arestraight, It is quite 
‘an unknown thing to plough in-curves. The ploughman should make 
chis furrows as long possible, according to the saying :— 


Lami usrihuiliyan, chhoti léwt har. 


Long “ tacks” for ploughmen, short for reapers. A pleugh will 
‘break up 4 kandls of sikaud or 5 kandls of gasra in a day. On the. 
5th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 21st, and 24th of each month, the ground is supposed 
‘to be sleeping, and it is not considered lucky to commence any 
agricultural operations on these days; but, once begun on another day, 
there is no objection to going on, whether the ground is asleep or not. 
Sunday, Monday and Thursday are the best, days on which to commence 
sowing. Most crops are sown at once in the 
: field m which they are to grew. They are 
sown either broad-cast, or with the drill. In unirrigated lands such 
as sailéba and bfrdéni lands, and where there is much “kallar,” the 
drill is used. In “kallar” soil, the object is to get the seed below the 
mass of the “kallar,” which is found usually at the surface ; in sfilaba 
and baréni lands the object is to get the seed intoa stratum that 
will not soon dry up, and to shield it from the influences of the 
weather, which would often prove fatal to it in unharrowed and unrol- 
led fields. Some crops are, however, always sown broad-cast, When 
the seed is very smal], like that of poppy and til, it. is mixed with 
earth before being sown, as otherwise it would be difficult to distri- 
bute it equally. Cotton seeds are smeared with cow-dung to keep 
them from sticking together. Somecrops are grown from seedlings 
(paniri) raised in nurseries: such are tobacco and pepper, and rice on 
the Deg. Sugar-cane is grown from cuttings. In broad-cast sowing, 
the seed is held in one end of a sheet coming over the left shoulder; 
the other end, after passing under the right shoulder, is tucked 
in under the end on the left shoulder. Seed is not. changed 
and is said not to deteriorate. But I was told once on the Ravi that 
deterioration has been noticed. A drill willsow nearly one acre in the 
day. After ploughing, fields that are to be. artificially irrigated are 
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Rarrowed. The clods are broken and pulverized and’ the surface 

Harrowing—clod-crush- smoothed down, at the same time that the seed 
ing. is covered.by means of the sohaga.. This is drawn: 
backwards. and forwards by a couple or four pairs of bullocks, and an- 
swers its purpose very well. The man.guiding the bullocks stand on the 
sohiéga to increase the: weight brought to bear on the clods. Weeding 
is admitted tobe a good: thing, but is very 
rarely practised. Any thing more disgraceful. 
than some cotten- fields. can hardly be imagined; here and there a 
melancholy bush.in.a jungle of weeds.. Weeding is. done either with. 
the kahi or ramba, In-the former case the ground.is dug up as_ well 
as weéded. When the ramba is used itis not -uncommon to manure 
_ the roots of the-plants-.at the same time. The former operation, which. 
may be called hoeing, is kKnown.as “ godi karna,” the latter as “ choki 
karna,” Fields are not usually fenced near the: village ; and along roads 
where cattle are constantly passing, fences are 
made: of branches of kikar, kari] bushes, 
thorns,—in-fact of any thing that.comes handy. In river villages fences 
of pilchi ate not rare, where,wild pigs are about. They are-made by 
sticking stout pilchi branches: into the ground and weaving smaller. 
branches in.among them: “When. young some crops have to. be protec- 
ted. against deer. and.other animals. For. this: 
purpose seare-crows, called “dardwa,” are put 
up: Bors, heaps of stones, strings fastened to sticks, are the usual. 
acare-crows, But plastic-art occasionally shows itself in the form of 
straw man. with one leg, and.arms strethed: out at right angles to it ;. 
gram, poppy, melons, charri, and whegt have thus to. be protected. 
When the crop:is-ripening, birds have to be kept away from it. In the 
ease of jowaér, makki, and bajra, a platform called. 
mauna, is raised on stakes or fixed.on the top 
ofa tree, about 10 or 12 feet fromthe ground, or a mud pillar 
¢“burji ”) is raised to that height, and on it a watchman stands, armed 
with a “khabani’” with which he slings mud pellets made by himself 
at the birds.. Each: time the:sling is discharged it causes.a crack, and the- 
watchnian yells. One person can watch about 2 acres this way. 
Poppy is watched with the khabani, but the watcher does not use any- 
platform, Wheat, gram; barley and moth are also watched, but not with- 
the khabdni, nor is the manna in use: The watchman is provided 
with a long hempen rope, called “titéla,” with which he goes wander- 
ing about the field. Every now and then he whirls it round his head 
and brings it down with a.crack. One man can watch about 10 acres 
this way. The fields are watched only at night in Asu and Ka&tik; 
Phagan and Chetr: The watchmen are mostly machhis and_ moahs.. 
They are paid 3 mans (topa), or about 2 pakka mans for each harvest. 
Reapers are called lawa. They belong chiefly 
to the class of village servants. But they do 
not confine themselves to their own village. They go wherever they 
ean get work. The usual pay is one pai (7 sers pakka) of grain, or 4 
annas in cash, per diem, with five sheaves. Amn ordinary reaper wilf 
eut down one kanél and a half in the day ; a strong and practised hand 
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will do as much as 2 kandls. The kanélis halfa rood. On an aver- 
age, 5 men will cut down an acre ina day. Reaping is carried on 
during moonlight nights in the last few hours before day if the straw 
is very dry, as the moisture of the night air is supposed to strengthen 
the stalk and prevent the ears falling off If clouds gather, great 
efforts are made to get in the crops, as hail is much feared at this 
season; but hail is very unccmmon in this district. Sunday 
and Wednesday are lucky days to commence reaping. As soon 
as the grain is cut it is stacked. The reaper gets his share 
when the crop has been threshed and is divided. He is paid from the 
“dheri” shémil4t or common heap. There are several ways of thresh- 
Threshing. ing. The most conynon is to yoke a number 
of bullocks together, fasten the one at the left 

hand of the line to a post, round which the straw to be threshed is 
ae and drive them round and round from right to left. This is 
nown as “khurgah nal géhna,” tothresh by the trampling of hoofs, 
Wheat and barley are first threshed with the phalha. A pair of bul- 
Jocks are yoked to the phalla and-dviven round the stake about which 
the straw is heaped ; there may be several phalhas at work one alter 
the other, but there are never more than four. One man is required 
with each, and a couple more with tringals to throw the scattered 
straw back into the heap. One pair of bullocks with the phalha will 
thresh the produce of a quarter of an acre inaday. They will work 
8 hours at a stretch, from 8 a.m.to 4 p.m.inthesun. Buffaloes are 
never used for threshing (see para. 9, chapter III.), When the wheat or 
barley has been threshed with the phalha, the straw is shaken up with 
the tringal, and is blown on one side, while the grain falls to the 
bottom. Many unthreshed ears are found, and these and the grain 
are called “send.” They are again threshed “khurgah n4l” without the 
phalha. Generally there are fcur bullocks in arow, and two rows may 
work atthe same time, Each row is called “inerh.” Only wheat and 
barley are threshed with the phalha. Rice, jowdr, china, kangni, 
masar, churél and zira are threshed by .bullocks. The straw is then 
shaken and the grain winnowed, Moth, mung, mah, and rahwdn are 
treated at first'as wheat is after the preliminary threshing, and after 
being well shaken are threshed by bullocks ; gram is treated as wheat, 
but both threshings are by bullocks. Til is not threshed at all; the pods 
open and the grain is shaken out; makki, souf, and dhania are threshed 
with sticks. China is often threshed in this way. A hole about 5 feet 
wide and 2} deep is carefully plastered. The thresher takes a bundle 
of china straw by the side where the roots were, and beats the ears 
against the side of the hole. Orelse a piece of ground is swept and 
a log of wood put on it, against which the ears are beaten. One man 
is required with each merh, and there should be one man with a pitch- 
fork for each heap. Eight bullocks will thresh 2 acres of gram, jowar, 
churdél or masar, or one acre of rice, china, or kangniin one day. 
“Khurgéh nal” threshing and winnowing 
should be carried on, if possible, when there is 
a hot wind blowing and a fiery sun blazing overhead, as the thorough 
breaking up of the straw and separation of the grain are facilitated 
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‘by these circumstances. There should properly be three persons 
winnowing. One fills the chhajj and gives it to another, who shakes 
out the contents to the wind; the third sweeps down from the heap 
forming below.all the bits of stick, earth, straw, and unthreshed ears, 
which are found in the heap after threshing. From the time the grain 

Goblins. is cut till it is finally weighed, the agriculturist 
has to be on his guard against “bhiits,” or 
demons and goblins, Fortunately they are of but middling intelli- 
gence, and their principal habits are well known, and so a “goblin” 
can be “done” with a little cave. Till winnowing, all that need be done 
is to get the “mulwana” of the villaye to write a charm on a: piece of 
peer which is then stuck in a cleft piece of kana and put on the 

eap of grain and straw. ‘This is paid for by a fixed fee called rasil- 
wahi. Hindts are said to neglect this precaution, unless there is a 
“mulwana” in their village. Greater care has to to taken when winnow- 
ing commences. Friday is the regular weekly holiday of the goblins, 
and if any cultivator commences to winnow on that day he may expect 
to have his grain vanish, Whena fit time has come to winnow the 
grain, the cultivators and a couple of chiihras proceed in silence to the 
heap, and a couple of other men stay at alittle distance to prevent any 
living thing approaching. ‘Then winnowing is carried on vigorously : 
but no one speaks, Inthe evening, if the operation is not complete, 
the charm remains on one heap and the other is carefully pressed 
down with the chhajj. Goblins are always asleep at night, but any 
somnambulist is unable to do harm if this plan is adopted. When all 
the grain has been winnowed and the time comes to divide the produce, 
the same precautions are adopted. “As the goblins are always asleep, 
or engaged on household duties at noon and in the evening, one of these 
hours should be selected for weighing the grain ; this is done with the 
topa ; or, if there is any hurry,the amount of a chhajj full is ascertained, 
and the number of chhajjes in the heap is found. The weighman is 
provided with pieces of straw, one of which he puts down for each 
topa, or chhajj. He must carefully avoid counting the number aloud. 
As soon as the quantity of grain has been. ascertained, the goblins are 
powerless. It is not clear how far the people really believe in these 
matters, or how far they act up to their belief. But there are very few: 
who do not believe most thoroughly in goblins being abroad, though 
they sometimes seem shy about admitting it. 


12. Manured land has been recorded as “gorha.” This term is 
commonly used, but the proper name is said to be 
“nidin.” Some crops are always manured, such as 
tobacco and most vegetables ; some are never manured, and some only 
occasionally. The total manured area is only 16,158 acres or 44 
per cent of the total cultivated land. Most of the manured area is under 
wheat. Manure is a Ube to force the straw at the expense of the ear ; 
and as plough-cattle have to be fed on green wheat it isan advantage to 
have a thick crop of stalks. Manure consists of the excrement of cattle, 
horses, sheep, goats and human beings, and all sorts of refuse thrown 
on the village or well dung-heap; or of ashes ; or of kallar, obtained 


Manure, 
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by scraping up the earth on the sites of old villages or brick kilns, or 
where saline matter appears in strects and lanes. Buffaloes’ dung is 
considered the best of all manures, especially for tobacco, as it increases. 
the sizé of the leaves. Droppings of sheep and goats are usually put 
in tobacco trenches. The tobacco acquires an acrid and pungent 
taste from this manure. The quantity of stable manure used depends. 
much on a man’s means. [| think about 10 tons am acre a fair average. 
From one to two “borés,” weighing about one maund and a half each,. 
are applied to each marla; that gives from 240 to 480 maunds per 
acre. The dung-heap is removed twice a year; the cold weather heap 
in Phagan and Chetr, for tobacco, cotton &c; and the hot weather heap 
in Asu and K4tik, for wheat. Such manure is called “dhal.” A fire: 
of cow dung is always burning at each well. The ashes are used as 
a top dressing for poppy, zira, mehtra and ség. Four borfés go to the 
kanal. A bora of ashes is reckoned at quirter of a maund less than 
that of dhal. So nearly a ton and a half of ashes go to the aere. Ashes- 
are called “suhd.” “Kallar” is applied to tobacco, pepper and cotton ; 
and to wheat, barley and onions. —Itis put to the roots of the first three, 
and scattered over the others; as regards wheat and barley, when they are 
about 18 inches high, about 24 hours before they are irrigated, generally 
in Magh. Seven or eight boras are put on one kanaél. The people 
collect the kallar themselves, and do not buy it. No attention is paid 
to the difference in soils in chocsing what manure to apply. Ne 
manure is used but those kinds mentioned above. 


13, ‘There is no regular systent of fallows or rotations of crops. 
Fallows. Rotation of No attempt is made by alternating the crops 
crops. as to refresh the powers of the soil. Land set 
apart. for spring crops will be cultivated with the same crop year after 
year ; similarly land appropriated for autumn crops. The only attempt 
at a rotation of crops occurs in) the case of rice and gram. In rice 
cultivation the ground gets very little air, in gram cultivation @ great 
deal: so gram succeeds rice, and rice gram, and the soil is benefitted. 
The leaves and roots of gram are said to be good for rice ; and then, as 
the rice lands are moist, they can be ploughed up for gram without 
any further trouble as regards irrigation. Manured lands may be 
cropped harvest after harvest till the effect of the manure is exhausted 
but most land is cropped only once in the year; after some time the 
land gets an extra fallow. Forced fallows, owing to want of cultivators 
to till the land, are in most places only too common. Owing to some 
crops not being off the ground, when the time for sowing otHers arrives, 
the latter cannot immdiately follow the former. For this reason, 
excepting cotton, kangni, rice, sawink and makki, none of the kharif 
crops are followed by rabi crops ; and the same remark applies, mutatis 
mutandis, to china, as a rabi crop. Cotton may be followed by 
methra and sinji; rice, and sawdnuk by gram, churél, masar and 
coriander ; and makki by all the rabi crops. Kangni is held to 
exhaust the soil, so no rabi crop fcllows it. As regards the spring 
crops, sarhon, poppy, tobacco, onions, mellons, methra, and sinji may 
be followed by any autumn crop ; wheat and barley by cotton, jowAér, 
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moth and til ; gram and canander by rice, saw4nk and méh; zira by 
moth ; churdl by sawink, méh and ming; and masar by almost all 
the autumn crops, 


14, Some information concerning the weather most suitable for 
Re ae ee eee agricultural operations at the different periods 
Ths weaned * of the year will be useful; the months of the 

years are known by the following names ; the 
corresponding English periods are also given :— 


“Chetr middle of March to middle of April. 


Visakh is April ey May. 

Jeth 5 May . June, 

Har ” June x July. 
Sa4nwan __,, July ie August. 
Bhiédron __,, August <5 September. 
Asi middle of Septemberto middle of October. 
Katik i October 5 November, 
Maghar i November — ,, December, 
Poh * December 53 January. 
MSh 3 January 3 February. 
Phagan ‘s February a March. 


The agricultural year commences on the day of the first full moon 
in Chetr. That day and the eight following days (nauréta) aro lucky 
days. 

Cuetr, Rain. Two or three moderate showers are good, as the 
out-turn is then better and the grain large, and there is less danger of 
the diseases kunghi and tela. 


Wasse phagan te Chetr, an na mewe ghar, na mere khetr. 


If it rains in Phagan and Chetr, neither the house nor the field will 
contain the grain, 


Wind. The wind should always be moderate. If strong, the grain 
is light and the ground dries up, and if the crop has been watered 
the plants shake about, and the roots become exposed, The wind should 
be from the east to bring up rain, After rain, from the west to ripen 
the crops. Sunshine and heat should be moderate, 


Visa. Rain is most injurious. It injures the grain and rots 
the straw. Wind should be hot and of average strength coming from the 
west. This dries the grain and straw, and facilitates threshing and 
winnowing ; swishine and heat should be strong. In this month the 
spring harvest ripens and is cut, 


JeTH. In this month the harvest operations are completed and 
the crops housed. Weather should beas in Vis4kh. The hotter the 
wind and sun, the better, 

Har. Up to the middle of Har, the weather should be as in Jeth, for 
some crops may still be in the fields. After the middle, there should 
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be heavy and repeated showers, These are favorable for preparing the 
land for next harvest, and for the production of grass. The rains com- 
mence in this nionth. The wind should be from the east, the rainy 
quarter. Strong sunshine and heat are bad, as crops artificially irriga- 
ted are injured by the water getting heated. 


Sanwan. Weather should be as in in the latter half of H&r. 


BHapnxon. In this month, the crops commence to flower; 
rain is much wanted. The wind should be sometimes from the east 
to bring on rain, and sometimes from the west to assist the maturing 
of the crops. The sunshine and heat ought to be moderate. 


Asu. Heavy rain is injurious to the flowering crops ; but a few light 
showers at the beginning of the month are of benefit to the rabi 
harvest and injure the kharif crops little, Wind as before up to the 
middle of the month, then west. Sunshine and heat should be moderate. 
The month is thus described : 

Asu mah girdle ; 
Dihin, dhupan; rdtin pale. 
Asu dewy month, sunshine by day, chills at night. 


Kattk. There should be no rain; as rain stops the rabi sowing 
and spoils the’ ripe autumn crops. However, it never does rain in 
Katik. The wind should be from the west, and not strong, as otherwise 
irrigated lands of the rabi harvest dry up. Heat and sunshine should 
be moderate. 


Macuar, The weather should be as in Katik. Frosts at night 
retard the growth of the crops. 


Pow. It should rain in Poh, according to the saying — 
Wasse Pohin mdhin, 
Konu akhe meri jami ndhtn? 
If it rains in Poh and Mah, who will say my (crop) has not come 
up? The less wind the better, as the weather is cold, and cattle suffer 
from the wind, especially from the north and west winds. 


Man. There should be rain in thismonth. Gentle westerly breezes 
are good for the crops, as they bring them on and keep off kunghi and 
tela. The north wind is injurious, as it is cold and dries up the crops. 
The east wind too is hurtful, according to some, but not so according 
to others, 


PHAGAN. The weather in this month should be of the same kind 
as in Chetr. This is the end of the cold weather. 
Palé gayd singdlidn charhde Phagan Mah, 
Turidn bhijhultan sattidn charhde Phagan Mdh, 
The cold weather went for horned cattle at the commencement of 
aoe ; horses, too, cast off their coverings at the commencement of 
hagan. 
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15. The winds are the north wind or pahér; the east-wind or 
pura; the south-wind or dakkhan; and the 
west wind, called dhdwiby the people, becavse 
it keeps off rain and so floors or knocks down (dhdona) the former. 
But mahajaus call it soni or the golden, according to village etymology, 
but the word may come from sina empty, or sona to sleep. The 
eftect of the winds is thus expressed :— 

Dakkhan mele, purd masdwe ; 

Dhawi nasdedn nun wanjdne. 

The south wind collects (the clouds), the east wind causes them 
to rain, the west wind dispayses them when raining, One may have 
too much of the east wind though; for “ if the east wind always were 
to Blog, that were also exceedingly bad”: Nit ghule purd, oh bhi bure 
se bura. 


The winds and their effects, 


16. The winter rains are so important that one is tempted to put 
Winter and summer rains them on an-equality with the ordinary summer 
compared. Table ofrain- rainsWhen the winter rains are good, the 
foll for eight years. rabi crops flourish, and the maximum out- 
turn is obtained with a minimum of labour spent in irrigation, But 
the summer rains, besides greatly aiding the preparation of the land 
for the rabi sowings, produce abundant grass, and on this account 
should be held the more important of the two. The following table 
showing the rainfall in each month, at each tahsil, for the last eight 
years, will enable a comparison to be made between the state of things 
as they actully were and as they ought to have been. The rain-fall of 
1869 is very great. Yet the highest figures belong to tho sadr station, 
and are taken froma self-registering gauge. It will be observed too 
how much more rain the two tahsils bordering on Mooltan got than 
those bordering on Lahore. The average fall for the eight years has 
been in Montgomery 9°59 inches, in Gugera 5°76, Dipalpur $22, and 
Pékpattan 8:3 inches. 





* One more distich partly bearing on the weather, may be quoted on account of its 
remarkable resernblance to a “‘versified proverb” given on page 115 of the Hoshanagbad 
Settlement Report, Jt runs thus :— 

Fitar hambhi badle, rdnd maldt khde ; 
Oh wasae, oh ghar kare ; bachan na khali jde. 

Tf the cloud is like partridge feathers, and ifa widow eats cream ; the former will 
rain. the latter will marry ; this saying will not prove empty, There are several versions 
of this proverb, 


Table of monthly rain-fall in each Tahsil of the Montgomery district from 1866 to 1873, 
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17. Inthe following list the names in English (when known) 


List of principal crops. 


employed are added. 


and vernacular of the crops principally grown 
are given. The botanical names usually 








English name. 


Vernacular name 


Botanical name, 





Rice 

Great millet 
Spiked millet 
Ttalian millet 
Maize 
Sesamum 


Cotton 
Hemp 


” 


Red pepper 
Sugar cane 
Melons, &c. 


Beauy 


Wheat 
Barley 
Gram 


Lentils 
2 


Turnips 
Rape 
Tobacco 
Poppy 


Cummin 
Vegetables 


aes Dhan or Munji_... 


Autumn crops. 


Oriza sativa 


wo. | Jowdr . | Sorghum vulgare 

we | Bajed .. | Penicellaria spicata 

we | Kangni .. | Penisetum [talicum 

we | Makki a. | Tea mays 

.. | Til a Sesamum Orientale 

we | Moth ee Phaseolus acontifolius 

v» | Mung «. | Phaseolus mungo and Ph, max. 
os Mah Phaseolus Roxburghii 

we | Kapdh Gossypiuin herbaceum 

a Sann or sanni Crotalaria juncea 


Sankokra or sinju- } 


vara 


Lal mirich as 
Paunda He 


Hibiscus cannabinus 


Capsicum fastigratum 
Succharum officinarum 





we | Kharbuza & ...){ Cucumis mels &c. 


Autumn and Spring crope. 





toe | China . | Panienm miliaceum 
oa | Rawan «» | Dolichos sinensis 
Spring) crops. 

see Kanak «. | Triticnm vulgare, T. durum 

ww. | dau « | Hordeum hexastichum 
Chhola aoe Cicer arietinum, 

we. | Chorl o Lathyrus sativus, 

«~. | Masar oa Ervum lens, 

.. | Mehtra ae 

we | Gonglu . | Brassica rapa, 

w. | Sarhon .. | Sinapis juncea, 

.» | Tambaku 7 Nicotiana tabaccum &c, 

ws | Post Papaver somniferum, 

ue Souf vs Falniculum vulgare, 

wo | Zira * Cuminum officinale 

«. | Tarkdri ve 


eee —————Ee——e 


In autumn, guér (cyamopsis psoraloides) m4ndwa (eleusyne 
caracona ), and sawank (oplismenum frumentaceum), all three pulses; 
and hemp, i.e. bhang (cannabis sativa ), and senna, are grown, but 
very rarely. In spring, térAmira (brassica eruca), sinji or trefoil 

medicago ? ), dhanidn or coriander (coriandrum sativum,) and ajwdin 
ptychotis ajwdin ) are occasionally grown. 


Time of sowing and cut- 


ting crops. 
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18. In the next list the times of sowing 
and cutting the principal crops are noted. 








Crops, 


Rice 


Jows#r 
Bajré 


Kangni 
Maize 


Til 

Moth 

Mung 

Mah 

Cotton 

Sann or Sanni 
Sankokra 


Red pepper 


Sugar cane 


Melons, &c, 


China 
Rawén 


Wheat 
Barley 
Gram 

Ohur4l 


Masur 
Mehtra 


Turnips 
Sarhon 
Tobacco 


Poppy 


(1) 
(2) 


Time of sowing. 





Autumn erops. 


Middle of April to middle of May in beds. 
Transplant second half of July 


Broad-cast from middle of May toend of| 


July : 
Midd:e of June to middle of August ... 
Do, 


Middle of June to middle of July 


Middle of June to end of August eee 

Middle of July to middle of August ... 
Ditto 

First half of August eas 

Second half of August we 


Middle of April te middle of June 
End of May to middle of July ass 


Middle of February to middle of March 

and middle of April.to' middle of June, 

In beds middle of February to middle 
of March, Transplant about middle 
of June. 

Middle of February to middle of March, 


Do. 


Middle of April to middle of May, if 
sown with cotton 


Autumn and spring crops. 


Middle of February to middle of March. 
Middle of August to middle of September 
Middle of February to middle of March 


Middle of April to middle of June 


Spring crops, 


Middle of October to middie of Desember 


October and November 

September and first half of Octobor 
Middle of September to middle of 
November 


Do. 
Middle of September. to end of Octoher 


Beginning of September to middle of 
October 

Do. 
Second half of October in beds, trans- 


plant from middle of February to middle 
of March 


Octuber 


Time of cutting. 





October 


November 
Middle of October to 
middie of November. 
Septernber 
Middle of Sept. to 
middle of Novr. 
November 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Middle of September 
to end of December, 
Middle of October to 

middle of December, 
Middle of September to 

middle of November, 
Middle of October to 

middle of January 


November to middle 
of January. 

Middle of April to 
middle of Septr., 
Middle of July to 





middle of August if 
sown with cotton, 


June 

December 

Middle of April to 
middle of June 

Middle of August to 
middle of October 


Middle of April to 
middle of May 
First half of April 
do. 


da. 


do. 
Middle of March to 
middle of April 
January, February and 
March 
First half of April 
June 





First half of April 





—S Eee 
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Crops. Time of sowing. Time of cutting, 





Spring crops—concluded, 


Sout ws |. Middle of September to middle ofj First half of April 
October 

Zira svi Midgle of October to middle of| Middle of March to middle 
January of May 

Vegetables ... | September, October and first half} Middle of December to middle 
of November of April. 








The spring vegetables are turnips, carrots, onions, radishes, methi 
and palak, 


19. In the following statement is shown whether the crops are 

oak ; grown on canal, well, sailaéba, or bardéni land, 
ede = whether they are manured or not, and the 
manner of propagation adopted, whether by seed sown broad-cast or by 
drill, or by transplanting seedlings or by cuttings. An asterisk in any 
column implies that column. refers in the affirmative to the crops 
opposite which the asterisk is placed, Thus an asterisk opposite rice 
in the column “ canal irrigated land,” means that rice is grown in such 
land. The spring crops can, in the canal tracts, generally get one 
watering from the canal ; but only such as can be brought to maturity 
by canal irrigation are shown as grown on canalland, “R” stands 


for “ rarely.” 
Autumn Crops, . 
ae rn 











Class of land, Manured or not. |Howsownor propagated 

Crops, a Meee) area |r (Me es ee ca 
daBis8|/ 2/38), 8 1/8 |e] eo] a lat Ey 
pRSS/ 3/3/22 /e]2)8 |F/3 
CE, E| & 2/8 |] g|o 

i QB ma a 
en 
Rice * oi * ase ae te ™ * ~ © |. ave 
Jowéar bd * is ase cal e * Pe 
Bajra * * * bd ves es * * “a 
Kangni . ig ts ad 7 * ‘ i sees dies A ces 
“Maize * * uae tee * wea : a . ise 
‘Til . eee . ed te on bd * . oe | eee 
Moth bg wis * we ne ~ * ane or | ese 
Mung > ase = x tee aa = a ve dive | one 
Mah R or * . oe oes ™ nd as | one 
Cotton - * - Per * bs oe en 
Sann * * ? wee ite * = “si vee | vee 

Sankokra : * ? . “ . * “s 

Red pepper > ‘ . tee 7 aes 

Sugar-cane igs * as * ° ; cee a re ag 
Melons, &c. * * * sig ‘ R * ; 


=e 
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Autumn and epring crops, 


rd 











Class of land. Manured or not. How sown or propagated 
Crops, a 3 3 é “4 a 8 ra E me a oo 
as ice] m A s 3 e u me £ 
Soo) Be] = E 2 o 3 iy a 
PETE asa lay e | Ate de eas 
: s “se n pa io 
China & * P . s 
tawdn | R | : | i | | | : | * | R | * | > | 
Spring crops. 
Wheat te * * * ¥ * 
Bexley e ‘s ex wis * * * ’ 
ram ee * ae tee * - . 
Churél ie ee x PANN wes 2 ao Pees ' 
Masar ¥ see ¢ . - a * tee 
Mehtra ee R . eis * é és 
Turnips * « - F * 
Sarhon “ * os * * 
Tobacco <P * ae * bee oes 7 
Poppy ae a si i o x . ‘ 
Souf ees . F ® fs t " 
Zira aes * Na 3! rs mo . 
Vegetables * ¢ * * * 














Rice grown on the Deg is generally transplanted. Chari, which is 
jowér grown for fodder, is often manured, Béajra is searcely known 
here. Souf and zira too are rare. Kanyni is said to be grown in the 
spring also occasionally, Theseed of til, sarhon, poppy, and often of 
turnips is mixed with earth before being sown. Cotton should be 
manured if possible ; so should turnips be, if grown with well-irrigation. 
Wheat and barley are sown by drill on sailaba and bardni land. 





20. Some account of the diseases to which crops are liable will 
: now be given, Kunghi is rust. It attacks 
uieeeneroee wheat. and, according to some, chur4l and masar, 
All agree that barley is not attacked by it.* This disease may occur 
at any time from the end of the year till the corn is cut, It is 
supposed to be caused by a continuance of cloudy weather, without 
wind, sun, or rain. It occurs chiefly to wheat sown late. Sunshine is 
the best remedy; and, as the west wind disperses the clouds, it is useful, 
but in itself it possesses no virtues. If the disease attacks the crops 
before the grain has set, the ears are empty. If after, the grain is small. 
Kadur—an orange-colored rust settles on the leaves and stalk, 
which comes off on the plant being brished against, The grain is not 
‘discolored, The leaves are attached first. 


Khudru; This is another disease of wheat, Only a plant here 
and there is injured; the grain becomes small, round, and black. The 








* Major Clarke, “Agricultural condition of Gujranwala,” mentions barley as affected by 
kungi. The author quoted in page 224 of the hand-book of Economic Producta of the 
Punjab denies that any crop but wheat is affected, The Ravi people insist that only wheat 
is attacked ; the Sutlej] men are equally positive that churdl and masar suffer, This may 
serve asa specimen of how hard itis to find out the truth. 
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disease commences in Chetr when the ears are first appearing, The 
cause is not known. According to some the ears shrivel up. 


Valdi and kwndt are names for the same disease of wheat. The stalk 
grows spirally like a corkscrew. If the ear has formed it is also twisted 
in coils. No grain is formed. Only a few plants aie attacked. Valafis 
used in respect of the stalk and kundi as regards the ear, ValA{ occurs 
in Méh and Phagan, and kundi in Phagan and Chetr. 


Dhanak and jabdar or gandel are said to be wheat that has 
deteriorated owing to some disease. Dhanak seems to me to be a sort 
of wild oats, and jabdar or gandel simply a weed which produces a small 
brownish yellow grain, not unlike that of china in size and shape. 

Tela is said to attack all crops, especially tobacco and melons in 
Jeth ; wheat and s4g (greens) in Poh and Mah. Jowfr, til, china, cotton, 
ming and mah in Asu and Katik. Wheatis not however injured by 
it ; but generally the plant attacked dries up, and an oily liquid is found 
on it. This is caused by a small yellow-winged insect. The only 
remedy is rain, which is supposed to wash off the oil. A full account of 
the disease is given on page487 of the‘ Hand-book of the Economic 
products ofthe Punjab.” This disease is also called “saresa,” from sarés, 
glue ; as tela is from tel, oil. 

Hadda isa disease to which melons, gourds.and that class of plants 
are liable. Itoccurs in Jeth and Visakh, and is supposed to be caused 
by excessive heat and dryness, The plant withers away. The remedy 
is to burn bones of camels to windward of the field so as to get the smoke 
to pass over the plants. ‘The name ofthe disease is derived from this remedy, 

Bhakyvi attacks jowdér in Bhadron and the beginning of Asi. It is 
attributed to excessive dryness ; and some say a sort of spider does the 
mischief; a web, like that of a spider, forms across the top of the plant 
_and prevents the car forming. _Rain is beneficial. 

Tukmar or Tuklamdr occurs to jowar at the end of Asti and begin- 
ning of Katik. It is attributed to excessive rain and the east wind, An 
insect eats the stalk at the place where the ear is joined on -to it; the 
ear is thus destroyed. Cattle eat the stalks. The stalk just below the 
ear is called takka or tukla or tal4; the name of the disease is derived 
from the name of the stalk and “mérné.” Tukka is said by the 
dictionary to be a corn-cob. In télé which attacks jowdr at the same 
time as tukmér, the ear does not form, but in its place a number of 
shoots are thrown out. The cause is not known. Only a few plants 
are attacked; the stalk is unusually sweet and is used as fodder, 

Kdni or Kangidri attacks barley, and, according to some, though 
others deny it, wheat, in Phagan and Chetr, and cotton and jowdar in 
Asti and Katik. The grain of wheat, barley and jowdr turns black 
and is just like soot. Jow4r grains become long and pointed. In 
cotton the balls do not open at all; if they do there is nothing inside 
but a little yellow lint. The seed is affected like that of cereals. This 
disease seems caused by excessive rain. In 1872 a great deal of jowér 
along the Sutlej was destroyed by this disease. The crops,in the 
Rohi of Muktsar escaped and so did the jowar sown in the beginning 
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of Hér, everywhere. This disease seems smut, and smut- undoubtedly 
attacks wheat. The names of the diseases are derived by the people 
from kdénd, one-eyed, because some grains are sound and some diseased ; 
and from “k4él” famine and “angiari,” a small coal. It would be 
well to try whether steeping the seed in corrosive substances would. 
check the disease here as st did in the case of wheat in England, for 
much loss is caused by it. (Donaldson's British Agriculture, p. 534.) 


RBéhmni or chittri occurs to moth, méh and ming, and some say 
to melons. I have seen it in sann. It appears in October. White 
spots (chitti) appear on the leaves. No grain forms. Only plants 
here and there are affected. The spots in the case of bahnini seem 
larger than in chittri, but otherwise thore is no difference. The name 
bahmni comes from the custom of brahmins to adorn themselves with 
white spots of sandal. The cause of the disease is unknown. 


Battr attacks moth, mth, miing and til; the first three in Asa and 
K tik, and the last also in Bhddron. It generally occurs when there has 
been much rain. The plant shrivela.up and the pods do not fill, The 
whole field is not attacked, but.only scattered plants. 


21, Most of the above affections may be called diseases. The 
atesiacieal dnintioe tp followi ng are aan Cage ern eae a ue 
: injury than diseases. a, and _ barle 

See eee eee are lodged in Chetr by heavy wind, “ hawé” 
or “wa.” Khewan or lishke is lightning, All conspicuously 
flowering plants are affected by violent lightning, when in flower. The 
flowers drop off and no pods form, or the grain gets black, as in the 
case of 2ira and souf, if it has set. One side of a field may be injured 
and another escape. The soh4njni, or horse-radish tree, is similarly 
affected. Kummi occurs to jow4r, china and kangni ; and, some say to 
rice and melons. Jowar and china) are attacked in Asi and Katik 
and kangni in Bhédron. A small winged reddish insect, about the size 
of a grain of jowar, appears and regales itselt on the pollen (bura), or, 
according to some, on the ear and stalk, just below the ear (tukké). Of 
course the ear does not mature. This insect does not come in swarms, 
Very little damage is done. Kumma means a tortoise. The insect is 
round-backed like a tortoise; hence the name. It seems a sort of lady- 
bird. Maid or ukherd is an insect that attacks the roots (hence the 
name) of tobacco in Vis4kh and Jeth, of cotton and pepper in Ast and 
Katik, and of gram in Phigan and Chetr. It is said to be a kind of 
ant with a white body and red or black head. It is not the same as 
Sionk, or the white ant, which eats up everything it comes across ; 
for muil4& occurs on flooded lands and white ants are.destroyed by 
irrigation, White ants do much mischief in dry years. Stndi is a 
green caterpillar that attacks gram and churél in Phégan and Chetr. 
It gets inside the pod and eats up the grain. Toka appears to bea 
grasshopper of a greyish-brown color, which eats up the young shoots 
of all plants. Jackals havea great partiality for melons and other 
ourds, They also get makki and jowar stalks between their legs and 
walk them down, when they feast on the cobs, Rats are not strong 
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enough for that; they nibble at the bottom of wheat and barley stalks 
when the grain is forming, Down come the stalks, and the rats eat 
the young ears. They also injure sugar-cane and rice, if there is no 
water about it. Parrots are fond of pepper pods, poppy heads, jowér, 
ears, and sarhon. Crows devote themselves to jowar, makki. and 
germinating wheat. Deer (hiran), porcupines (seh), and hares (saiyar) 
eat all green crops. Pigs on the rivers destroy everything they can. 
Wild cats (bér-billé) are particularly fond of maize cobs, But they and 

orcupines are rare, Notso “tilyar.” Tilyars are the birds called goliya 
in Hindustani. ‘They are very common and fly in flocks, Their pions 
and neck are brown, otherwise their color is black. According to 
popular report, they appear in Asti and Katik, by which is probably 
meant that they then first attract notice; and in Chetr and Visikh their 
color. changes to black with brown spots. They eat most fruits and 
seeds, such as those of the karil, wan, ber, and pipal, and of jowar and 
bajré. Butin return they devour grasshoppers (toka) and locusts. 
It may be mentioned here that fogs (kubfr) are considered rather good 
for crops; and if rain comes on’ while the fog is on the ground the 
result is as if land had been manured. 


22. The method of cultivating the principal crops, with some 
Remarks concerning indi. remarks concerning them, will now be stated. 
vidual crops, Rice, Rice is usually called “dhén’”’ on the Sutlej and 
“munji” on the Deg. In Dipélpur the seed is soaked in water till it 
germinates, and is then sown broad-east; twenty four seers of seed go to 
the acre. The ground is wateredand ploughed twice. Jt is then watered 
again and ploughed up twice, and harrowed while under water. By this 
process called “rafad karné” the water gets thick with mud; the seed 
is then flung on it. The particles of earth held in suspension attach 
themselves to the seed and sink to the bottom with it. On the Deg 
a bed is prepared and about 2 seers of seed to the marla scattered over 
it. This is covered with manure and irrigated for about a month till the 
plants are a cubit high, when they are picked out and transplanted. 
The rice field is thus prepared. Water, plough twice, and harrow. 
Water again, plough and harrow twice while field is under water, 
Then plant the seedlings. The land should after planting be kept 
always wnder water. By the Deg plan 16 seers of seed go to the acre, 
as one marla of seedlings suffices for one kandl of the rice-field. Seven 
kinds of rice are cultivated, safeda, shakarchini, ratdé,sohanpatar, nagoj, 
khasrii,and muski. Safeda, a beardless variety, with white ear and stalk 
of medium thickness, is the only kind extensively grown. If rice is 
watered just before cutting, the weight of the grain is supposed to 
increase; but the grain breaks in husking.. So people water the fields 
of which they intend to sell the produce, and not those they intend 
for their own use. Rice is reaped when the ground is dry, bound in 
sheaves and stacked. It is threshed by bullocks without the “phalhé. 
After separating the straw and grain, the latter is husked ina mortar 
by Chhangars, a wandering tribe stated by Cunningham (History of the 
Sikhs, page 9) to be the same as the Kanjars of Delhi ; and probably 
the same as the Gypsies of Europe. They are paid 2 pice for every seer 
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of cleaned rice, or 6.annas and 8 pies per man, Two men can clean 
from one man to one man and a quarter in the day. Rice husks are not 
specially applied to rice fields as manure. They are eaten by the Chhan- 
gars’ donkeys, burnt, or thrown away as refuse; nearly one-third of 
threshed rice is husk, so three sers-of threshed rice yield only 2 sers of 
cleaned rice. The straw of rice is called prél or prali. It is considered 
warm and good litter, but inferior fodder, being devoid of strengthening 
properties. Itis given to cattle mixed with green fodder. Rice does 
not seem to suffer from any disease. A plant called “ dhiddan ” is 
found in rice fields, The grainisred. The plantisnotaltogether unlike 
wild sawank. It is picked out and given to bullocks as fodder. Some 
imagine this to be rice which has deteriorated owing to disease. It is 
probably the same as dhonda, mentioned on page 288, Vol, II. of the 
Supplemental Glossary. 


23. Great millet is sown either for the grain, in which case it is 
called jow4r, or for fodder, when it is known 
as “ charri,”.. The best soil for both is good 
gasra, The ground is first watered, then ploughed twice and harrowed.. 
Next the seed is sown broadcast; the ground is ploughed again twice 
and harrowed once. Beds are formed, and the plants which come up in 
about 6 days are watered every three weeks. Good cultivators will 
harrow after each ploughing. Twelve sers of seed are sown for jowar 
and 40 for charri, in each acre, Charriis used as green foddey; it is not 
dried and stored. It is sown either at the same time as jowdr or in 
Visékh. In the latter case it is cut from the middle of Jeth and given 
to the cattle mixed with “ tdri” About six weeks’ supply is grown. 
Jowé4r plants are tied together like sugar-cane to keep them from being 
blown down. They are cut down and placed in stocks with the ears 
pointing upwards. Then the heads are cut off and threshed by bullocks 
without the phalhé. Jow4r stalks are known whether green or dry 
as “tinda;’ when green they are sometimes eaten as sugar-cane, They 
are the best fodder obtainable and are worth from Rs. 12 to Bs. 16 
per acre. A bullock will eat about twice as much jow4r stalks when 
dry by weight, as it will of broken wheat straw (ttirl); say 30 sera per 
diem. Jowér husks are eaten by bullocks. .All jowdr stalks are “turon” 
or “ kéngar; ” names derived from “tar” moist, and “ kama,” the 
stalk of “ sarr,” which is useless for fodder. Turon stalks are juicy 
and good fodder; “ kdnpar ” stalks are dry and useless. The rib of a 
leaf of “ turon ” is green; of a leaf of “ kangar ” white. The seed of a 
“ kéngar” plant is said to produce “ kangar ” plants. Nine kinds of 
jow4r are commonly known, but only four are generally grown. The 
four are chichka, ratar, bagarand gummi. The other five are jhandi, 
chdhri, haji kubi, makhan and ramaék, They are mostly grown for the 
purpose of being roasted in ashes and eaten. The stalk of “ chichka” 
18 coarse and liable to become “ kangar,” so this variety is not usually 
sown for “charri.” The ear of chuhri is black; of ratar, red; of 
makhan, red and white; and of the other varieties, white. “Kangar” 
stalks are, no doubt, caused by some disease, Jowédris attacked also 
by teld, bhakri; tukmér, tila and kangiari. 


Jowdr; charri. 
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24, Bajra is very little grown, but it seems to be making some 
Béjra way in popular favor. It is cultivated as jowér: 
: water, plough twice and harrow, then sow 
broadcast and plough and harrow as before. Make beds and irrigate 
about every three weeks. The fielé should be weeded in Asu. The 
crop is very inferior to jowfr, as the stalks are worth very little, They 
are almost useless as fodder. This is the reason it is so Jittle grown, 
and not as the people say, because the birds won't leave them any 
share of the grain. 


25. Kangnt is extensively grown. The proper mode of cultivation 
seems to be to plough up the Iand in the cold 
weather. When the seed time comes, it should 
be ploughed up three or four times, and harrowed each time but the 
last. ‘The seed is then sown broadcast, and the field smoothed down. 
Some plough once after sowing. The crop is irrigated 5 or 6 times. 
About 14 sers of seed go to the acre. It is good thing to manure the 
ground for this crop, which is*considered an exhausting one. Good 
gasra, is the best soil for it. Kangni is thregshed with astick, or trampled 
eut by butlocks without-the “phalha.” ‘Two varicties of this crop are 
recognised, kangan and kangnr; but they differ only in size, as kangan 
is larger and coarser than kangni. Kangan is rare. The straw of 
kangni is called prél or préli, It isnot broken up like “tiri.) Itis 
considered good strengthening food. The grain of kangni is used as an 
article of diet, as has been stated in para. 52, chapter II. Tho grain of 
dried kangni is to thestraw, by weight, nearly as 27 to 73. Plants of 
tandla, wild sawauk, and kira are very common in kangni fields; and 
the green seeds of the first two and the black seeds. of the last are 
generally found mixed up with kangni grain. Kangni is subject to 
the disease tela, and is attacked by kummi. It is very rarely sown in 
the spring, in Phagan. It ripens then in four months. 


Kangni, 


26. For maize or makki, the ground should he, if possible, manured.. 
Maize. It is then watered and ploughed and harrowed 
three or four times.. The seed is.sown broadcast,. 

at the rate of 12 to 18 sers to the acre, Fhe ground is next ploughed 
up twice and harrowed once; and laid out im beds. One month after 
sowing, the field is hoed and weeded, and again if the weeds. become 
thick ; it is very necessary to keep the ground moist; and so it is said to 
be irrigated every fifth day; but the number of waterings is almost always. 
exaggerated in the accounts given by the people. ‘The stalk of maize 
is called “ t4nda,” and is good fodder when green, especiaily when given 
with the cobs, but bitter and useless when dry, except mixed with green 
food. Maize suffers from tela, and some say, bhakri and bahmni. But 
jackals and crows are its most dangerousenemies. Two varieties are 
known, the dodban and desi. The former grows as tall as jowdr; 
produces two, sometimes three cobs on one stalk; the stalk is coarse 
and of a brown color above the roots; the leaves. are broad, and the 
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grain coarse, and of a yellow color. The grain of the desi is small and 
white ; the plant is from 4 to 44 feet high, and of a straw color just 
above the roots, It rarely produces more than one cob on each stalk. 
The yield of the dodéban is more than that of the desi; but it takes 
three months for the former to ripen and only 24 for the latter. 


27. Til is often sown with moth and ming, or moth alone ; some- 
i times with jow4r. It is essentially a rain 

os crop, but is grown on canal-irrigated lands 
sometimes, After rain, plough, sow broadcast, mixing seed with 
earth if not sown with some other crop, and plough again. Sametimes 
the seed is simply thrown on the fallow ground and ploughed in. 
Two sers of seed go to the acre. Til plants should not be close 
together, according to the verse :— 

Jau wirle, til sanghne; mahin jdt kat; 
Nuhdn dhiyan jain; chhidron chaur chopat, 

when barley grows scattered, and til close together, and the buffaloe 
brings forth a male calf, and sons’ wives give birth to daughters: 
all four are utterly bad. Only one kind of til, the black, is known. 
The plant is affected by tela and ‘lightning. ‘When the crop is cut, 
the stalks are placed in a circle with their tops pointing inwards, and 
are left there for a fortnight witha weight upon them, This heatens* 
and softens the pods. Then the stalks are placed on the ground with 
their tops pointing upwards, leaning against each other, or a straw-rope. 
The action of the sun causes the pods|to open, when the grain is shaken 
out onacloth. 15 sers of til seed produce 6 sers of sweet oil. Til 
stalks, when dry, are used for fuel, They give forth a fierce flame. 


28. Thecultivation ofmothis very simple. The seed is thrown on 
Moth. the fallow ground and ploughed in. Occasion- 
ally the ground is ploughed up before sowing. 
Moth is often sown with tiland ming; 8 to 16 sers of seed are sown 
on the acre. On bfrdéni lands the smaller quantity would be used, 
and on- canal lands the larger. There are three kinds of moth; 
bagga, jhijru, and garéra, The first grows up straight; the leaves 
are not indented; it throws out no runners; and the grain is 
white. The other two kinds throw out runners; the leaves of jhijru 
.are indented, those of gardia are not. The grain of jhijru is white 
with black spots; of garara black with white spots, The three kinds 
are found growing together or alone. The plant is left to dry after 
being cut; then collected and beaten and shaken with the tringal, and 
the stalks and leaves thrown aside; the rest of the plant 1s then 
threshed by bullocks. The stalks and leaves are excellent fodder for 
all cattle. It is broken up like turi, Moth suffers from tela, béhmni 
and. batvir. 


29, Ming is sown very much like moth. It is thrown broad-. 

; cast on the field and ploughed in; some plough 

net Sn before sowing and give two ploughings after 
sowing, The amount of seed is from 8to 16 sers per acre. This crop 
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is very commonly grown on sailéba lands. There are two varieties of 
muing; viz. the black ming called also “burang” on the Ravi towards 
Lahore ; and the green mungi, which is that found on the Sutlej. Mungi 
again is divided according to the color of the grain into green and 
yellow. It is often sown with jow4r or til, and sometimes with 
mféh. It is threshed like moth, and the stalks and Jeaves broken up 
are used as fodder. It is attacked by the same diseases as moth, 


30. Méh is cultivated in the same way as ming; the usual 
Méh quantity of seed to the acre seems to be 16 

: sers. ‘Two kinds are known, the black or 
burang, and the green or kachtia. The former grows as a creeper 
along the ground, the latter upright. The pods of burang are blackish- 
purple, long and thin, those of kachtia greenish-yellow, short and thick. 
The grain of the one is green, of the other black. The dal of kachtia is 
larger, has a better taste, and requires less time in cooking than that 
of birang; hence it sells at 3 or 4sers the rupee dearer, Mah and 
raw4n are sometimes grown together, It is usually grown on sailéba 
land. It is not eaten raw by human beings, and in that respect differs 
from ming, It is threshed as ming; andis.a good fodder for all cattle, 
and especially so for camels, 


31, The approved way of cultivating cotton is to manure the 
ground, and plough it up three times before 
the cold weather, during which it lies fallow. 
In Visékh or Jeth, the field is-watered and ploughed twice and harrowed 
once. The seed is then sown broadcast at the rate of eight sers to 
the acre, the seeds being smcared with cowdung. The field is then 
ploughed and harrowed once, and beds areformed. After one month the 
crop should be watered, and_afterward-once every fortnight or three 
weeks, till the plants flower, when water should be given every week, 
When the plants are a span high, the field ought to be weeded, and 
again when the weeds grow high after the rains have, commenced. In 
well-lards kallar is often applied to the roots on this occasion, If 
necessary, a third weeding takes place, The weeding may be either 
with the ranba or kahi. The flowers form early in September, and 
the balls atter the middle of that month. Cotton is picked chiefly by 
women, who are paid in kind, getting a smaller or larger share of what is 
picked, according to the smallness or largeness of the picking. This share 
ranges from } to 1-24th and averages 1-8th to1-10th. Itis determined 
on the principle that each picker should get as wages one ser of raw 
cotton per diem, Most cotton is, however, not manured; and generally 
people plough only when about to sow; and many cotton fields look 
as if they were never weeded at all. Sometimes cotton is cut down in 
the cold weather and the roots are left in the ground for another 
year, when the plant grows again and yields-a second crop ; but the 
out-turn is inferior. A plant thus cut down is called “mudbi.” 
It is well to sow cotton early, so as to escape the frosta of next 
cold weather. Two kinds of cotton are known, the hazdra, called also 
narma, andthe kapéh orordinary cotton. The flower of hazéra is redand 
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‘the leaves have a reddish tinge. A field of it looks as if withered. The 
lint is finer and longer than that of kapah. The latter has white oryellow 
flowers. Hazéra produces less than kapéh, and on this account is 
not commonly sown by itself. It is said to have been introduced by 
Major Marsden. Uncleaned cottom contains about 29 parts by 
weight of seed and 11 parts of fibre. The cultivator retains what 
cotton he wants, and sells the rest after having had it cleaned. He 
keeps the seed for his cattle. Cotton is mostly cleaned by Kardrs. 
They are paid one anna for eachser of clean cotton they turn out, and 
can earn four annas a day at this rate. 


32, Sankokra or sinjibf&ra is not grown by itself but around 
Sanh“ er Gacht “enkoLen’ fields of cotton, and the ground is not specially 
or sinjubéra. prepared for it. The object ot sowing a single 
row of sankokra round cotton fields is not 
clear. The people say itis to prevent passersby helping themselves to 
cotton, The theory that it is to keep off “tela,” seems unknown to. 
the people here, The pods, leaf and.flower of sankokra are not unlike 
those of cotton. The fibre is-inferior tothat of sanni Sann or sanni 
is rarely grown in larger patches than a kanal. The land is ploughed 
and harrowed. Then the seed is sown broadcast. The plot is ploughed 
twice and harrowed after the second ploughing. 56 sers of seed go to 
the acre; the object of such wholesale expenditure of seed being to 
make the plants grow close together and so oblige them to shoot up. 
Sanni has to be watered about every 15 days. When the crop is cut, 
it is tied in bundles and soaked in water for 10 or 12 days. It is then 
dried, and the skin is peeled off and twisted into ropes, The wood is 
used for fuel. Sanniis attacked by béhmni or chittri, but the harm 
done is trifling, Sanni with its tall and slender shape, yellow flowers, 
and narrow tapering leaves, is 2 pretty plant. 


33. Red pepper is planted first in manured seedling beds. Wher 
the plants are 8 to 9 inches high, they are trans- 
planted. They are not removed all at the 
same timc; .but when each plant has reached the proper size, it is trans- 
planted. The pepper field is ploughed twice and harrowed after cach 
ploughing. Then beds are made and irrigated, ‘I'he seedlings are next 
transplanted, holes being made with the hand to receive them, After 
transplanting, the crop has to be irrigated every 7th or 8th day. 
About one month after transplanting, the field should be weeded, and 
some manure put about the roots of each plant, and this treatment is 
repeated after another month has elapsed. After the third month, the 
crop is weeded. When the pods ripen, they are picked every 4th or 
5th, and sometimes 6th or 7th day, till the frost comes, when all the 
remaining pods, red or green, are gathered. The pods are dried in the 
sun to keep them from rotting. The wood of pepo is of no use, not even 
for fuel. Pepper is another “midhi” crop. It is cut down at the end 
of Maghar. At the beginning of Phagan, the ground about the roots is 
dug up, and manure applied to them. Water is given every 15 days. 
The pods can be picked from the middle of Jeth tothe end of. Asi. 
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Weeding should take place at the first watering in Phdgan, and again 
a month after. Pepper does not suffer from any disease; but mila, 
white ants and parrots prey on it, 


34, Sugar-cane is very little cultivated, principally on account of 
the difficutly of getting a continuous supply of 
water. Sugaris not made from that grown. 
It is used simply as a pleasant article of food in its raw state. The 
soil may be either sikand or gasra, but it must be manured, The ground 
is plodghed up twice and harrowed once, and then manured. It ia 
again ploughed and harrowed. Then shallow trenches are made and 
pieces of cane, cach containing a joint, are laid in the plane of the 
ground with the length of the piece at right angles to the length of 
the trench in holes made in the trenches, at intervals of about one 
foot. The holes are then filled up, and the trenches watered. Every 
5th or 6th day water has to be supplied. After one month, hoeing and 
weeding should take place, and should be repeated afterwards 4 or 5 
times, whenever grass grows high. About 8 months after the young 
shoots appear, the earth is banked bay about the roots; and when the 
stalks get long and are in danger of being broken by the wind, several 
are tiéd together, so as to support each other. The above method of 

reparing the ground is slovenly. Good cultivators plough twice and 

arrow once in Poh and again in Mah. In Phégan they manure, plough 
twice and harrow once, and again plough twice and harrow. Sugar-cane 
is called ponda or paunda. There are two kinds, the sahdrni or 
Sahdranpuri, and the desi or Jullunduri. The former is the coarser 
and larger of the two. The desi is sweeter, softer and more juicy. 
Cultivators sell a certain area under cane to Karars, who cut the ‘canes 
and retail them in the bazdr, —A single good cane will fetch one anna 
or five pice. White ants secm the most dangerous enemy of sugar-cane. 


35. Under melons, &., are included khira, wanga, and tar, 
eaten raw before the seeds ripen; kharbtiza 

Pislonh 2P: and hadwéna, eaten raw after the seeds ripen ; 
and tori, karela, tinda, kadt, petha and all, eaten cooked, Rherodee 
and hadwaéna are grown on unmanured sandy soils; the others on 
manured land, good gasra, if possible. On well-lands, the ground is 
ploughed up several times during the cold weather, and harrowed each 
time. When seed time comes, the ground is watered, and the seed sown 
broadcast, . Two ploughings and one harrowing are then given ; beds 
are made ; and irrigation afforded about once a week. One weeding, 
about a month after sowing, is enough. On sailéba lands, the ground 
is ploughed twice and harrowed once. The seed is then sown by drill. 
No weeding or watering takes place. Melons are often sown’ ameng 
cotton. In this case they are treated just ax cotton is. From 4 to 8 
sers of seed are sown in an acre. Haddais the characteristic disease of 
melons. They are also attacked by chittri,; and jackals are very fond 
of them. . 


36. China is extensively cultivated both in spring and autumn, 
par It, is not generally grown on manured land ; 
a but if the soil is poor, it should be manured. 


Sugar-cane, 
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Some also scatter manure over the field after sowing. The best mode 
of cultivation is to plough up the ground twice, and let it lie for 
some time. Then plough twice again and sow broadcast. Plough 
again twice, After every second ploughing, harrow. Some only plough 
four times and harrow twice; and some simply plough three times, 
harrowing after each ploughing but the last. Then they sow and harrow. 
From 12 to 16 sers of seed go to the acre. This crop requires 
constant watering. 15 waterings are said to be necessary ; but 10 are 
certainly required. The people havea marvellous legend about a 
Raja, declaring china should pay no revenue, on account of the quantity 
of water it takes. It is-a precarious crop, especially in the spring, 
as high winds shake out the ripening grain, hence the saying. 
China na wahina ; 
Je ghar dwe ta jape, 

China, a thing knocked down by the wind, ifit gets to the house, then 
perhaps (i. ¢, perhaps the cultivator may get something). There are 
two varieties of this crop, china which is white, and chini which is 
red. The former is larger and yiclds.a larger return, but requires more 
water than chini. Itis more commonly sown. If there is a great deal ot 
china, it is threshed by bullocks; otherwise by knocking it aganist the side 
of a pit or a block of wood, It is commonly grown as green fodder. 
The dry straw, called “ prél” or “ prali,” is eaten by cattle, but is not 
considered good food as it is heating. China is sometimes grown with 
charri, As less irrigation is required in autumn than in spring, and 
there is then less wind, china is more commonly cultivated in the 
former season. Tela and kummi attack it. The straw is to the grain, 
by weight, very nearly as 3 tol. 


87. Rawén is grown in the spring, only for fodder. It is given 
to cattle while green mixed with “tiri.” The 
land is ploughed up twice and harrowed.-once or 
twice ; and then the seed is sown with the drill. Cattle are sometimes 
turned out into rawdn fields to graze. The plants are usually pulled 
up, not cut. When sown for the grain, which very rarely happens, the 
plants after being cut or pulled up, are dried. Then the leaves and pods 
are shaken off the stalks, and separated by the chhajj, and the pods are 
threshed by bullocks. The leaves are delicate and would be destroyed 
if trampled on. When dry, they are used as food for cattle. They are 
fair fodder, but not good for horses. About 12 sers of seed are sown 
in an acre. Tela is the chief disease of rawén. Only one variety of 
this crop is known. 


38, Wheat is the staple crop of this district. The most advisable 
Wheat mode of cultivation is to plough and level the 
ground in Sénwan and Bhédron, after rain, as 

often as possible, generally four times altogether ; the furrows should 
cross each other. When the time comes to sow, it: will generally be 
necessary tu irrigate the land, Then the ground is plouglied and 
harrowed once or twice, and the seed sown broadcast. ne more 
ploughing and harrowing are given, and then beds are made. The 
crop is watered from 5 to8 times, according to the soil, character of the 
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season, &c., A top dressing of manure is sometimes given, In respect 
of wheat, as of most other crops, the grand principle of manuring 
is, to manure wherever you have the means. Wheat is not weeded. 
On sailiba lands, ploughing commences as soon as the ground is dry 
enough. Asmany as five ploughings may be given, and the ground 
be levelled after each, In the latter half of October, the seed 
is sown by drill after two ploughing and harrowings. Some harrow 
after sowing, some do not. Wheat on canal-land is treated just like 
whoat on well-lands, Rain’wheatis grown in much thesame way. A 
couple of ploughings and harrowings take’ place in Siwan, Bhadron 
and Ast. In Katik the seed is sown with the drill, and the field 
harrowed. Some cultivators plough seven times ; some think they have 
done wellif they plough twice.. Theaverage quantity of seed sown is 112 
lbs. per acre. It appears to make no difference, as regards weight of seed, 
whether the cultivation is bardéni, saildéba or chahi; which is certainly a 
strange thing. The way in which wheat is threshed has been described 
in para. 11, [t is considered a point of good husbandry to commence 
to reap on the Ist of Visdlh,-whether the crop is ripe or not; but 
reaping need not continue. But all the wheat should be cut before the 
end of the month; for—kanakin te liinjdn, mahna je Visdkh rahin, 
Tt is a fault (reproach) if wheat and kinj are not off in Visdkh, The 
average height of wheat is 34 feet ; but L have seen and measured some 
five feet eleven inches high. The whole ficld was this height. Four 
kinds of wheat are grown: phambhan and ratti or nikki, both red 
wheats ; and ‘dévidj and goni, white wheats. Goni is beardless; the 
others are bearded. . The beards and ears of the red wheats turn black 
when they ripen, those of datidiremain white. Sodoes the ear of goni. 
‘The ear of ratti is squarish and does not taper; that of phambhan is 
rectangular, and it does taper; so do those of détdi and goni, which 
are roundish, Phambhan is the largest kind, next comes ratti, and 
then the white varieties. Phambhan requires more cultivation than 
the others, The grain of it is considered more strengthening than that 
of the other three, and will sell dearer ; but well-to-do people prefer 
the white wheat. It is the regular custom to cut down green wheat 
and give it as fodder to cattle. Each pair of bullocks wili eat upa 
quarter ofan acre of wheat, on an average, before the crop is cut, Green 
wheat is often more valuable than ripe wheat. But the demand is very 
limited, being chiefly for fodder for milch-cattle of non-agriculturists 
in large towns and at fairs. On an average, the weight of the grain is 
to the straw as 1 to 3. Insome déidi wheat I found 44 seers of grain to 
6} straw ; but in the 5 feet 11 inches phambhan, there were only 6 sers 
11 chitaks of grain to 35 sers 5 chitaks of straw. The average number. 
of grains to the tola is 355. Wheat is very often mixed with barley, not 
intentionally, but owing to carelessness in selecting sced. It is said 
‘that if the seed of wheat grown on the Deg saildba lands is used there 
twice running, the crop deteriorates ; that is to say, if the grain of one 
harvest is used as seed for the next, the produce of the grain of the 
second harvest will be deficient in quality and quantity. Wheat is 
sown mixed with barley intentionally. This crop is called“ goji.” It 
is also sown mixed with gram, This crop is known as berdra. 


R 
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39, Barley is treated as wheat, but is considered an inferior crop, 
and gets less attention from industrious cultiva- 
tors, Itecannot getany fromthe idle. Barley is 
considered only fit forhorses: jaw kachche, pakke, daddare,jo jobun 
turiydn. Unripe, ripe, half ripe barley, whatever excellence (it possesses) 
is only for horses. The usual amount of seed grain to the acre is 42 
aers, Dry, broken up barley straw is considered good fodder. Kani 
is the chief disease of this crop. ‘The yield of barley in this district is to 
that of wheat on the same areaas 5 to 4 Only one kind of barley 
is grown. 


Barley. 


40, Gram is cultivated in the most simple way. If necessary, the 
ground is irrigated; but on sailéba lands there 
is no need to doso. The seed is then flung 
broadcast on the land and ploughed in once or twice ; or if there is a great 
deal of grass, three times, Nothing more is done till the crop is reaped. 
Irrigation after sowing is considered injurious, From15 to 20 sers of 
seed are sown on the acre. Dry stalks and leaves of gram are used as 
fodder. They are consideredinjurious to, milch-cattle, and little better 
than poison for horses, as they cause constipation. Three kinds of gram 
are known, the red, black, and white. The last is very rare. It is 
called “ Kabulichhola.” It is softer, parches better and yields a better 
dal than the others. Confectioners use it to some extent, as the grains 
need not be peeled before use, as the red and black grains have to be. 
These two are always grown together. Gram is not subject to any 
arity but it is injured by lightning, and numerous insects and cater- 
pillars. 


41, Churél is a kind of field-pea. It is sown on inferior land, and 
Churél almost invariably on sailéba land. Hard ground 
; recently thrown up isoften planted with chural, 
as its roots are supposed to have the property of breaking it up and 
softening it. The ground is ploughed up; the seed is then sown 
broadcast, at the rate of 16 to 20 sers to the acre, and ploughed in twice, 
This crop is grown chiefly for green fodder, The plants are pulled up or 
cut, The dry stalk and leaves are considered good fodder for cattlo ; 
but not for horses, as their effect is the same as that of gram stalks 
and leaves. Only one variety isknown. Churalis attacked by “sundi.” 


Gram, 


42. Masar is cultivated in the same way as chur4l. It is often 
sown on soft lands, newly thrown up, free from 
grass and weeds, About 16sers of seed are down 
onan acre, Masarisnot unlike gram when young ; but the leaves of the 
latter are serrate, those of masar are not. The dry stalksand leaves of 
masat are used as fodder. Some consider them heating, and therefore 
bad for milch-cattle ; other think them good food for all cattle, as being 
sweet. Masar suffers from telé and lightning. Muilaalso attacks it. A 
plant, called arari, with pink flowers like those of a pea, and growing 
about one foot high, is common in masar fields. It is said to twine 
Nee round masar plants and choke them, Only one variety of masar 
is known, 
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43. Methra is used exclusively as green fodder, It is usually 
aii grown on sailiba lands. The seed is sown 
° broadcast, at about 16 sers to the acre, and 
ploughed in once. On well-lands, after ploughing the ground is 
harrowed, and beds are made. The crop is watered about every 15 days, 
After three months it can be cut; it should then be watered, and 
may be cut three or four times more, at intervals of 15 days, being 
watered after each cutting. Methra has a white flower like that of a 
pea ; compound ternate leaves, serrate, not unlike sinji leaves, but the 
side of the leaf furthest from the leaf stalk is flattened, and not pointed 
as in sinji, 

44, Turnips should begrownongoodgasraland, In the hardsikand 
they do not grow to any large size. Itisa good 
thing to fold cattle on land destined for turnips, 
‘The ground should be ploughed up, if possible, a couple of times in the 

cold weather, or early in the rains. . In Bhadron it should be manured, 
but seldom is, It is then watered, and ploughed and harrowed twice. 
The secd is sown broadcast. Two sers of seed mixed with the same 
quantity of earth go to the acre. The field.is next harrowed, (some people 
giving a ploughing in addition) and made mto beds. The plants appear 
ina week, After three weeks, they are watered, and after that, once 
every 10 days. From the middle of November, the crop is used as 
fodder. The leaves are cut off, and any large turnips are pulled up. The 
leaves should not be cut as long as there is any dew onthem. By’ the 
middle of January, all the roots are fit for use. According to some, 
turnip roots given to cattlein Maghar (November, December) makes them 
sick, Turnips grow toa great size sometimes ; and generally are chopped 
up. They are considered poor food,—what rice is to man. They are 
much inferior to “ charri” as fodder. However, they are filling, and’ 
are extensively cultivated. ~Lurnips are sliced, dried and stored for 
human food. Only one variety, the red, is grown. Tela is the principal 
disease. Some say chitri attacks turnips. Others assert that, if turnips 
are sown in Bhadron, mosquitoes destroy them. It is possible. On 
sailaba lands, two ploughings are given. The seed is sown broadcast 
mixed with earth ; and the ground is then harrowed. 


45. Sarhon is grown either as fodder for cattle or for its seed, of 
Sarh which bitter oil is made. 16 sers of seed yield 
ante 4 sers of oil. The refuse or oil-cake (khal ) is 
given to cattle. This crop is often sown with wheat and gram, when it 
is treated, as regards cultivation, as they are. When grown by itself, the 
ground ig ploughed twice. and harrowed, The seed, 2 sers to the acre, 
mixed with the same quantity of earth, is sown broadcast. The ground 
is then ploughed and harrowed, and beds are formed. A watering is at 
once given ; and afterwards repeated at intervals of from 10 to 15 days. 
When used as fodder, sarhon is treated much as turnips. It should be 
cut down before or very early in Méh, or it will not yield a second crop, 
If well irrigated and manured, a second crop can be obtained from 
plants so cut down. Sarhon suffers from tela in Poh and M&h. Wheao 
the grain sets, parrots eat it, Only one variety is known, 
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46, Tobacco is a crop on which a great deal of labor has to be spent. 
Towards the end of October, the seed-bed is 
prepared, It is manured, and dug up with the 
kahi, and the earth is finely pulverized. ‘Two chittaks of seed are mixed 
with as much earth, and gently scattered over a seed-bed, one marla in 
extent, This will supply plants for two kan4ls, when planted out. The 
seed is then rubbed in with thehandor thorn-bushes. Manure is scattered 
over the bed and water is given ;or the manure may be scattered on the 
water, The seedlings are watered every 15 days, When the nights get 
cold, they are covered with screens or leafy branches of trees, Tho north 
side of the bed is screened completely and the west side partially. In 
Kiatik, the preparation of the tobacco field commences. Manure is put 
on the ground to the height of about 4inches, Water is turned on, and 
the field ploughed twice and harrowed. The ploughing and harrowing 
are repeated in Maghar, Poh and Mah. In Phagan, trenches, about 15° 
inches deep and broad with ridges of the same breadth, are made with the 
jandra and dressed with the kahi. They are filled with water ; and the 
seedlings taken from the nursery are planted at intervals of 18 inches, 
about 6 inches from the top, onthe sides of the ridges. The trenches are 
filled with water about oncé a week. One month after transplanting, 
the ground is weeded, and a little kallar put at the roots of each 
plant. This treatment is repeated at intervals of 20 days to four 
weeks. At the last weeding, some hoe with the kahi and put goat’s 
dung in the trenches, The flower is nipped off all plants, except those 
reserved for seed. This makes the leaves spread and prevents the plant 
growing tall. When no more leaves) form, the plants are cut down 
with the datri, and left on the ground three days, during which the 
are constantly turned. Then a hole, big enough to hold the crop, 1s 
dug in the earth; the leaves aré put in, covered with grass and earth, 
and loft for 10 or 15 days. Next they are taken out, the stalks and 
hard ribs are removed and the leaves dried in the shade, and then 
made into twists, called “subbs.” Stripping tobacco is called “ chhilai ;” 
and the person (generally a kamin) who does the stripping and 
twisting, is paid usually 5 subbs for each hundred he prepares, or 2 or 
3 subbs for working till noon; sometimes he gets 4 sers per man of 
tobacco prepared. Itis very necessary to water tobacco Just before 
cutting it ; as otherwise it loses seriously in weight. It is not usual to 
mix tobacco with gur, nor are the stalks burned, and the ashes added 
to the mixture. Only one kind of tobacco, the desi, or indigenous, is 
known. The disease from which tobacco suffers is tela, Its roots 
too are eaten by mula. 


Tobacco, 


47. Poppy is not grown to any great extent, in fact not sufficiently 
Po to supply the local demand for opium. It 
ne requires a good gasra soil well manured. The 
proper mode of eultvation is as follows: manure the land, water, plough 
7 or 8 times, harrowing after each ploughing. Take 4 chittdks of seed for 
each kan4l, and mix with two sers of earth, and sow broadcast. Before _ 
sowing, beds are formed; and the seed is either covered by dragging 
thorns over the beds or by rubbing the surface of the ground with the 
hand. The ground is watered every 8th or 10th day till the plants 
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are a foot or so high, after that every 15 days, At that time the fieid 
is weeded with the hand or the point of the datri, and ashes are 
scattered over the plants. It is sometimes necessary to weed again 
after a month; anda third weeding may take place after the same 
interval. As soon as the heads form, the ficld hag to be watched 
all day to preserve it from parrots. The heads are fit to be cut about 
the middle of March. Irrigation should then cease, as it is injurious, 
The poppy heads are cut in the afternoon with a three bladed 
instrument called “ nistar,” not.unlike a pen for ruling music lines. 
Two cuts of three incisions each are made from the bottom to the top 
of the head. These are repeated three times at intervals of-four or five 
days. The crude opium is scraped off with a knife next morning, 
When required for use, the crude opiym is dissolved in water; the 
impurities contained in it settle. ‘The water is strained off and 
evaporated in an iron vessel. The opium is then removed from the 
pan. Poor crops are used for making post, ‘The seeds afford an oil 
with which people anoint themselves, and Hindts on fast days make 
little cakes of them, included in-the‘ phlahar ” or food lawful on such 
oceasions, The poppy head is made up’ exactly of equal parts of seed 
and shell. The former sells at Rs. 4, the latter at Rs. 8 per maund, 
Two kinds of poppy are grown, the white and red or Hazéra. The 
seed and flower of the former is white; the flower of the latter’ is red, 
and the seed black. The opium of the Hazdra is more intoxicating 
than that obtained from the white variety. Its seeds are slightly 
bitter ; those of the white poppy are sweet and are the more generally 
used. After the heads have been eut off, the poppy stalks are left to 
rot on the ground. Poppy does uot appear to suffer from any 
disease except tela; but deer and hares eat the young plants, and 
parrots are very fond of the’ heads. Two or three kanils are the 
outside area sown by any one. cultivator with poppy. 


48. Zira is cultivated in only a few villages, such as in Manchéridn, 
Zira. Dharmiwala and Daula Pukhta near Dipalpur, 
Sonf. and sonf is still rarer, It is needless to describe 
‘Vegetables: the way in which they are grown, The saino 
remark applies to the cultivation of vegetables, which are found only 
in very small patches, and belong more to the domain of the kitchen- 
garden than of agriculture. 


49. I have said nothing hitherto concerning the yield of the different 
crops. Indeed, there are very few of them the 
yield of which is known even approximately, 
It is utterly useless enquiring from the people. They reply with the 
most bare-faced and self-evident falsehoods, Now and then a man 
may be entrapped into a damaging confession, or a simple-minded 
cultivator may blurt out the truth; but such cases are rare. One may 
make experiments, and cut down crops and thus get at the truth; 
but unless one does so one’s self, the results are untrustworthy. No 
nativé has the least idea of the necessity of minute accuracy; so that if 
he really does cut. down the crop, and does not make simply a paper 
experiment, the resuli is sure to be vitiated by his inaccuracy. It is, 
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however, impossible for a European, officer to do much in the way 
of making experiments, especially for asettlement officer, who isconstantly 
on the move and cannot drag his crop about with him. He may be 
obliged to go to inland tracts just when the river crops are fit to cut. 
As regards some crops, such as cotton, sugar-cane, hemp and pepper, it 
is impossible to ascertain, by actual experiment, what the out-turn is, 
unless one can give up weeks to the task. And at the best, only a small 
portion of the field can be reaped ; and it is very unsafe to assume that 
the out-tarn of the whole field will be in proportion to that of the small 
portion, let alone the out-turn of a tehsil for a series of years, Concerning 
a few crops, I have been able to form an opinion ; partly from. actual 
experiment, and partly from enquiry ; and. ] will state what I think the 
out-turn on an acre of average soil, when the crop has been fairly 
cultivated, and has not suffered from, or benefited by an unusual season. 
Irrigated wheat produces 16 maunds, or abott 1,300 lbs. per acre. 
Barley, by all accounts, produces one-quarter more than wheat; so it 
ought to yield 20 maunds, but it does not get as good treatment, and may 
not produce so much, Rice giyes.17 or 18 maunds of cleaned grain. 
Kangni produces 14 maunds per acre; but the out-turn varies very much. 
I would put the yield of china at 12 maunds. Cotton produces 6 maunds 
or,roughly speaking, 120 Ibs, of cleaned fibre. Lieutenant Elphinstone 
uts the yield at 12 maunds, or2401bs, ofcleaned fibre. I believe that new 
fara on the Ravi will produce that much, and 10 maunds on the Sutlej; 
but in a couple of years, the out-turn falls off by at least one half. Poppy 
roduces six sers of opium, or 3 maunds of post and 8 maunds of seed. 
MTobaces produces 25 maunds. of green plants, which will dry down to 
about 6 maunds, An acre of turnips sells for Rs, 24,° Lieut. Elphinstone 
says they sold at 1,600 to 3,200 ths perrupee. Assuming the highest 
price now, the yield would be nearly 17 tons, about one-half less than 
the English average, including tops in both cases, But I doubt if 
three maunds are produced in the marla. As regards other crops, 1 can 
give no opinion that would be of much value. 
50. The approximate area under the principal crops is as follows. 
ok As the returns do not give details of all the 
Area under the principal erops, the arga under each crop cannot be 











on exactly stated in respect of some kinds, 
Areain : Area in 
Autumn crops. re Spring crops. acres. 

Jowar and Makki ae 44,539 | Wheat aie 149,936 

Cotton ilk 31,842 | Gram ise 29.778 

Rice rr 18,682 | Sarhon and Turnips re 14,111 

Mah, Moth and Rawén ae 8,167 | Barley oie 13,408 

Til ees 6,418 | Chural and Sinji sa 9.003 

Mung aed 1,185 | Goji ae "4,554 

Sugar-cane oe 134 | Masar sei 4,278 

Tobacco aoe 1,148 

Methra a 767 

Autumn and spring crops, Berara oa 401 

China and Kangni 7 18,431 | Zita ue HA 
Melons and Vegetables. 6,661 | ,°PPY 


Pepper waa 80 
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About 8 or 4 per cent, of the area under jow4r and makki is occupied 
by the latter crop; jowdr includes charri. Of the 8,167 acres under mah, 
moth and rawadn, about 3 parts are under méh, two parts under moth, 
and one under rawdn. Two-thirds of the area under vegetables and 
melons are‘planted with vegetables, and one-third with melons. China 
and kangni are grown in nearly equal proportions. Scarcely any sinji 
is cultivated. 


51. Ata well, fully yoked, irrigating about 25 acres in the year, 
the land will be laid out somewhat in the 
following fashion, Three-quarters of an acre 
of early china or charri will be sown to bring 
the cattle over the end of the hot weather and commencement of the 
rains, Half a kan4l will be put down under vegetables of sorts, The 
regular autumn crops will be an acre, or an acre and a half of cotton; 
the same of charri; one acre of china or kangni; half a kandl of pepper; 
and 24 to 34 acres of jowdr. The regular spring crops will be 24 acres 
of turnips or sarhon; 15 acres of wheat; and one kanal of tobacco, 
This scheme gives 6} kan4ls.of intermediate crops; 6 ghoméos (or 
acres) 44 kandls of autumn crops; and 17 ghomaos 5 kandls of spring 
crops. Often no china or kangni is sown in the autumn, and sometimes 
a couple of acres of barley may be put down in place of as much wheat. 
The crops invariably cultivated are cotton and jowdr in the autumn ; 
and turnips and wheat in the spring. On canal-irrigated lands there 
is no custom as to what crops should be sown, or as to the proportion 
of each to the others; and cultivation on sailéba lands depends on the 
character of the inundation, 


Manner of laying out land 
at a well, 


52. Before proceeding to-notice the relations existing between 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits, a state- 
ment of the operations of ploughing, sowing 
and reaping for each month of the year may 
be given for convenience of reference. When ploughing immediately 
precedes sowing, no special mention is made of it:— 


Monthly statement of 
agricultural work, 








Crops for which 





Month, ploughing takes Crops sown, Crops cut, 
place, 
Chetar (middle of ror ice 8 Zira, barley, gram, chural 
March to middle masar, sarhon, poppy and 
of April), sonf, during the latter half, 


Vegetables, turnips (for 
seed) and methra, 











Visdkh (middle of a Charri, cotton, sankokra,jZira, wheat, rawén, 
April to middle of melons, rawdn and rice|gourds, gram (at beginning, 
May). Cin beds), if late), 

Jeth (middle of “ss Cotton, sankakra, ricelGourds and rawfn. In 
May to middle of (broadcast ), rawén, In|second half, china and 





June), latter half sanni, tobacco, 
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Month. 





Ifdr (middle of 
June to middle of 
July) 





Sdwan ( middle 
ef July to middle 
of August) 





Bhddron (middle 
of August to mid- 
dele of Septerm- 
ber.) 





Wheat, barley 7 





Axt (middle of 
September to mid- 
dle of October.) 





KGtih (middle of 
October to middle 
of November) 





Maghar (middle 
of November to 
middle of Decem- 
ber) 





Poh Cniddle of 
December to mid- 
_ dle of January) 


Maéh (middle of 
January to mid- 
dle of February). 





Phagan (middle 
of February to 
middle of March 


Crops for which 
ploughing takes 


Crops sown, 
place. 


Crops cut. 




















toe Rice broad-cast, sanni’/Raw4n, tobacco, and china ; 
jowdr, bajra, makki, Kangnijjin first half, charri and 
pepper is transplanted at the'gourds 

begluuing of the month. 











Rice broadcast and trans- 
planted, jowér, bdjra, til, 
moth, makki, In second 
half mung. ; 


and sarhon 








Asin Séwan In first half, makki, mébh 
land china, In second half 
gram, turnips, sarhon and 


vegetables, 


Rawan; in secoud half 


kangni, 








Vegetables, gram, chural,! In first half kangni, cot- 


masar, turnipsysarhon, Injton, muekki, rawén and 
second half poppy. and bar-'sankokra ;rice in second 
ley half, 














Tobacco Poppy aud methra in firstRice in first half; cotton 
half. Also tobueco in beds.jbijra, | makki, pepper 
Wheat, barley, masar, |sankokra, and sanni. In 
churdl, -zira and vegetablesjsecond half jowér, moth, 
méh mung til, and sugar- 
cane, 
Tobacco, Barley in first half. Wheat|In first half jowar, moth, 


atl Zirey méh, mung, and til. 
Cotton, sugar-cane ; pepper 
and gsanni during whole 
month, china and tops of. 
turnips in second half, 











Tobacco, cotton, Zira 
vegctables aud 
sugar-cane if it 
Tains, 


In first half cotton and 
china, Sugar-cane, pepper 
and tops of turnips the 
whole month 





Asin Poh Turnips (roots), 





Sugar-cane, pepper in beds, 
melons, vegetables, china,!Turnips in first half, 
Trawfn, and = transplant; 
tobacco, 








53, Except in the canal villages, seed-grain is almost invariably 


Seed grain is generally 


borrowed, 


borrowed from the Karérs. They give the 
grain at the market rate of the day or a little 
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under it, and when the harvest is completed, they are repaid with 
interest in kind, at the market rate of the day or somewhat over it. A 
-karér gives, say, 8 topfs of grain and debits the cultivator with 1. rupee. 
He charges 4 pics interest per mensei on this amount, a rate equal 
to 25 per cent. per annum; when Har comes round the karér makes up 
his account and finds, say, 1-2-8 due to him, The market price is 
then 12 topds; so he takes 14 topds from the borrower in repayment 
of 8 topds he lent him eight months before, The revenue too, is usually 
horrowed; and there are very few villages that are not seriously in 
debt. This is a matter of little importance so long as the kardr does 
not try to oust the proprietors and get the land 
into his own hands. But such a course is 
very rare in this district, because, except in 
the canal villagos, a karfr makes a great deal moro as creditor of the 
owner of the land, than he would as owner himself. But the people are 
very bitter about the exactions of the kardrs, and make unpleasant com- 
parisons between now and the good old Sikh times, Then, if a man 
owed a kardr money, and they-could not arrange matters, the case 
went before the kdrddr. The karddr had. the karar’s books oxamined, 
and on being told how much principal and how much interest was due, 
he would say; “strike off so much interest!” Then he would enquire 
how many cattle the debtor had. He would be told, so many, “ And 
what are they worth?’ “Ten rupees each head.” “Good! the karar 
must take the cattle at Rs. 12 each in payment of his debt;”—and every 
body went off satisfied. Now the debtor offers cattle; but the creditor 
prefers “chehra shahi” rupees..-A suit is the consequence, and the 
debtor has to pay the costs in addition. to the claim. The creditor 
who before the suit had no desire to have the cattle, suddenly discovers 
that they are not wichout merit. He executes his decree, attaches the 
cattle worth Rs. 10 each, and buys them himself for Rs. 5. There is.a 
great deal of truth in this account of matters; but the fact seems to be 
totally forgotten that the karaérs did not rob the people then so much 
as they do now, simply because the Sikh kardirs took very good care 
that the people should have nothing whereof to be robbed. 


Indebtedness of agrical- 
tural classes, 


54. Day laborers ( mazdurs ) are very rarely employed, except 
at harvest. In thecanal villages, they may be 
» entertained to clean out the water-courses, but 
this work is generally.-done by contract. Laborers employed in weeding 
and hoeing get 2 annas a day, and in places, 2 annas and 6 pies. When 
cleaning water-courses, they get 8-annas a day. Two annas are the 
usual daily pay for other work; in the canal villages, it is 2} annas. 
~The wages paid for reaping have been already stated. 
55. Harm servants, not daily laborers, but who are kept on for. 
a period of time, are called “ kéma ” or 
“ddhjogié.” The wages of the former vary in 
different localities; but he generally gets 8 
annas a month in cash and two pair of shoes and a blanket in the year. 
In addition, he gets two meals a day ; or 12 maunds of 36 seers each of 
grain, with two suits of clothes, consisting cach of a turban and two 


Laborers, 


Farm servants,—kaémés 
and adhjogias. 


8 
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sheets, The ddhjogia gets no pay, but he shares in the produce. When 
the crops have been cut and dressed, and the preliminary deductions 
( which will be shortly mentioned ) have been made, the master and 
his man divide what remains, First the master deducts his mélikéna, 
the seed-grain, and the value of the mahals of the well, used up during 
the season. The remainder is then divided so that the 4dhjogia gets 
half the share he would have got had he been the owner of the yoke 
of bullocks he minded. The- master pays for the seed of jowdr eaten 
by the bullocks. Sometimes the ddhjogia gets an advance from his 
master, for which he pays no interest and which is recovered as may 
be arranged. The ddhjogia, or half-yokeman, is the more commonly- 
found farm-servant. Tfor cach yoke one man is usually considered 
necessary. But five men are enough for six yokes, One man is required 
to drive the cattle at the well, and another to open and close the 
water channels leading into the beds. When these men have done 
their turn of work, they have to be relieved by two others. A fifth 
man is required to look after the bullocks not at work. The persons 
employed in turning on the water must be stout fellows ; but the 
cattle-drivers may be boys .or.old men:~, The herd will usually be a 
well grown lad. 


56. Besides day laborers and farm servants, the agriculturist has 
other assistants, viz., the “kamins” ofthe village. 

Kamins or sepis, These are the tarkhdn, or carpenter; the 
lohér, or blacksmith; the kumhér or potter 5 

the mochi or shoemaker ; the chihra or swecper ; and the nai or barber. 
These men, however, do not assist directly in agricultural operations, 
but supply and repair the implements required and look after the 
personal appearance of their constituents. They are paid certain dues 


“sn 


in kind at each harvest. They are called “sepi” as well as kamin. 


57 The greater portion of the cultivated land in this district is 
occupied by tenants who pay rent in kind by 

Tenants, Rent, “wandai” oractual division of the crop. “Kankut 

is not practised; and’ even zabti crops are 

divided, The share of produce paid by the tenant varies in different 
parts of the district. It is larger on the Ravi than on the Sutloj.. In 
Montgomery, itis as high as half in places ; and in Dipdlpur, it falls as 
low as one-seventh. The usual rates scem to be half, two-fifths and 
one-third on sailiba lands on the Ravi; and one-third, one-fourth and 
one-fifth on well-irrigated lands, On the Sutlej, the rates are one-third 
on canal sailiba and bardni lands, and one-fourth on well-irrigated lands 
in sailaba and canal villages. Purely well-villages pay one-fifth on well 
lands and one-third on any bardni cultivation they may have. But in a 
considerable number of villages on the upper Khanwah, where the tenants 
join in cleaning out the “chhiars,” the canal lands pay only one-fourth of 
the produce. Itis usual for tenants to demand and obtain advances 
(takévi) from proprietors desiring their services. The advance is 
recovered by taking an increased share of the produce. Thus I have 
noticed in Pdékpattan that, as a rule, when tenants in well- 
village pay one-fourth of the yroduce, they have got advances; when 
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they have not, they pay one-fifth. Custom seems to have a good deal 
to do with the rate of wandai. I have seen wells close together owned, 
practically speaking, by the same persons, and similar in every 
respect, of which one pays one-fourth and another one-fifth share, (e g. 
cha Hardidél and. chih Shidnwila and Viéh Kot and chdh 
Imim Shah in Paékpattan tahsil). No explanation of this anomaly 
could be given, except that it was the custom for one well to 
pay so much, and for the other to pay so much, Besides his share of 
the ripe produce, the owner is entitled to a 
Green fodder, certain amount of green fodder each harvest. 
This varies from 10 marlfs to one kandl each, 
season, and is calculated to be worth Rs. 4 the kanal of wheat, and 
Rs, 2 the kanal of jowdr, On the other hand, the tenant is allowed to 
grow fodder for his well-cattle and paysnorent for land so occupied. The 
amount is fixed for each well. Three ghomféos in the spring and two 
in the autumn are a fair average on the Sutloj ; but they arc more stingy 
on the Ravi. The tenant is besides entitled to take all the “ tiri ” and 
dry fodder he may grow. If hedeaves the well before all this dry 
fodder has been used up, or if he sells it, he has to give the owner of the 
well the same share of it as he does of the grain. The common way of 
dividing the crop is to separate off from the heap of cleaned grain as 
muchas is considercd sufficient to defray the 
charges for which both proprietor and tenant 
are responsible, They then divide theremainder 
according to the rate agreed on, They make up rateably any deficiency 
there may be found in the heap’ set apart for common expenses ; and 
may divide rateably any excess that appears. Generally any such excess 
is small, and part is given to the sweeper, ‘and the rest is distri- 
buted in charity. What the expenses are, and how they are defrayed, 
whetherfrom the common heap (dhert shamildt), 
or from the tenants’ share, and whether their 
amountis calculated on the common heap, or the 
owner’s share, or the tenant’s share, must be asccrtained from the 
settlement record of cach village, as there is no fixed custom; though 
a general similarity in this matter is found everywhere. In order to 
give some ideaof what these expenses are, and how they are defrayed and 
calculated, and also to show how things and even names vary in different 
parts of the country, I shall describe the custom of one village on the 
Sutlej and of one on the Ravi. 
The following are the expenses in the Sutlej village :— 


Manners of dividing the 
crops. 


Expenses and method of 
defraying them, 








Grain or 
Nature of expense, zabti, Amount. 
Malba or malikdna | Grain, ‘|4 topfs per mani. 
+ ea «| Sabti. 1 ser per man. 
Pay to sweeper for winnow-, { Grain. 4 topds per mani. 
ing eee re i 1 topa per heap, cach harvest, 





——— 
=< SE EE EEE 
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Nature of expense. ee 
Pay to kumbar for carry- { Grain, 
ing grain... oe | ( Zabti. 
Mirdsi (jakh) Grain, 
jo (sepi) ... ‘i 
” ves ° ” 
% Re a 7 
= F Zabti, 
Rasuil whi. Grain, 
”» ” 
Faqir eos «| Grain, 
3 “ay ee ” 
PA axe Zabti, 
Kotwal. Grain, 
” bite w» | Zabtt, 
Drahmin. tee +. | Grain, 
” one ee ” 
Dharwéi « | Grain, 
” . ose ” 
> ” 
” salad a9 ” 
” os. | Zabti, 
Thapi Grain, 
th ” 
” Tae ” 
is soe Zayti, 
Wigi (cow-herd) Grain, 
” ee is “3 
" sae vs | Zabti, 
Chhern (buffaloe-herd) ” 
Nafar milika4n sei ” 
Piraéhi (drwamer) e | Grain, 
Rhoji (tracker) Grain. 
” vee ae ” 
Tarkhdn (carpenter) Grain. 
” vee our ” 
” > ” 
ji aie we | Zabti. 


ba 
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Amount. 





As paid to sweeper for winnowing. 
1 ser per man, 
1 topa per heap each harvest, 
2 mans per well in spring. 
According to out-turn in autumn, 
1 bundle per share per annum. 
12 subbs of tobacco per well. 
1 topa per heap, each harvest. 
1 bundle per share. “ 
8 topdés per well—half in spring, half in wutuinn. 
1 bundle per share each harvest, 
4 subbs of tobacco per well, 
As'the fokir. 
” 
ltopa perheap cach harvest. 
1 bundle per share, ‘9 
4 ser per man, 
4 topis per well each harvest. 
ltopaperheap a 
1 bundle per share ,, ‘ 
} ser per man, 
4 topds per well, each harvest. 
LT topa per heap. 4, ” 
Lbuidle per share ” 
8 subbs of tobacco per well, 
4 topas per well, each harvest. 
1 bundle per share, each harvest 
4 subbs of tobacco per well, 
Is paid as the wigi. 
(Attendant on strangers) Is paid as the wai. 


Ag wagi; but iu autumn instead of 4 topds 
he gets according to the out-turn, 


8 topés per well in spring. 

1 bundle per share each harvest, 
4 maas per well per aunum, 

1 topa per heap each harvest, 

1 bundle per share 9 
Twenty subbs of tobacco per well. 
One day’s cotton-picking. 

Is paid as carpenter. 
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Nature of expense. yee _ Amount, 
Kumbar (potter) w. | Zabti, Is paid as carpenter, nnd gets besides an asge 
load of unthreshed.corn, 
Lohr (blacksmith) ... | Grain, 2 mans per well, per annum. 
7 toe oe ye 1 topa per heap, each harvest, 
” See oe Ff 1 bundle per share 
“4 Shs wid Zabti. 10 subbs of tobacco per well. 
” wee fe a One day's cotton-picking, 
Mochf (cobbler ae “i Is paid as the lohar. 
Chuhra (sweeper) «| Grain, 15 mans per well in spring, including talwera, 





In autumn, according to produce. 
” eee an 3 1 bundle per share cach harvest, 


a 


This is an extravagant village. -The kotwal, or town superintendent, 
the nafar m4likén, and pirdhi, or town-crier are scarcely ever kept. 
The topa is here 3 sers, so the manis 48 sers., The payments expressed 
in sers and mans, and parts of mans and minis, are made each 
harvest, unless the contrary is stated. ‘The cultivator has to pay tho 
cost of reaping. Occasionally he has to pay the malba, mochi and 
barber out of his share. Other charges are defrayed from the common 
heap. Mélikéna or malba is sometimes calculated on the owner's share, 
Other expenses are calculated.on the common heap, ¢. ¢., what the owner 
and tenant divide, exclusive of the heap set apart for expenses, In a few 
villages a charge is made on. account of the road cess, school cess, 
and other extra cesses. When kamins get a day’s cotton-picking, the 
cultivator takes them with him at the end of the season, separately or 
together, and lets them pick as much as they can all day long. The 
ass-load of unthreshed corn given to the kumhar is on account of 
water pots supplied for domestic usc. He is rarely paid for these. In 
some villages the mochiis paid according to the job, and is not kept 
asakamin. Some of these village servants get other fees than those 
mentioned. Thus the mirdsi (sepi) gets a share of the thana patti, a 
charge made on the occasion of the marriage of the daughter of a non- 
proprietor, and paid by the conductor of the marriage procession, 
Again, when a plough is made, the carpenter gets one topa of grain for 
fixing the “hal” in the boot, and the blacksmith gets the same fee for 
putting on the staple into which the share fits. These fees are called 
“ dhuréi” and kundéi. At seed time these two kamins get one topa 
per plough on the river. So does the kumhar, if he carries the seed- 
grain, Further inland these three get 2 topas from each independent 
cultivator; and the ndéi and mochi get half that amount. This feo is 
known as biydi, hence the saying :— 


Kdtih biydi, Sdwan ahurdi, 
The chithra generally gets the dead cattle, including the hides, 
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58, On the Ravi all the expenses are paid from the common heap, 

and calculatedon it. It does not appear usual 

Expenses on the Ravi, for the owner to take any “kira,” or green 
fodder from his tenant. Except the kamins no 

one gets any zabti. The mirdsi (sepi ) is reckoned one of the kamins, 
but does not get any zabti. 














Description of charge. AMOUNT. 
Malba ... | 3 topas per kharwaér, 
Malikéna a. | L topa per man, 
Mirdsi (jakh) .. | 1 topa per heap. 

“4. (sepi) ... | 1 topa per share each harvest. 
Rashlwaéhi ... {| 1 topa per heap. 
Dera-dar faqir +. | 8 topas per 4 of a well. 
Dharmséla .. | 1 topa per heap. 
Zien iio 8 topas per 4 of a-well, 
Attendent of the Shah 

Kot shrine on {1 topa petaheiat 
Dharwai aes | 1} topa per kharwar, 
Muhassil «. | 2 topés per kharwar. 




















The kamins are paid as follows :— 












Description 
of charge. 


Spring. Autumn, 





re re 











Tarkhin. ... |Per well 12 p4fs and’8 | Per well, half what he gctsin theapring. In sailéba 
bundles of grain. In | lands, } paf and 1 bundle per plough. In both 
saildba lands, 1 piéiof | cases cotton worth Re. 1, 

grain and one bundle 

per plough, 


Nai «.. {Per well 6 pdis and 3} Per well 3 pais and one bundle anda half of 
bundles of grain, In| grain. Per plough, in sailéba lands § pdi and’ 
sailaba Janda, per! 1 bundle of grain, 
plough, 1 pat and 1 
bundle of grain. 


Kumbar, ... |As tarkhan, at well .., | As tarkhaén at well, 
As nai, in sailéba lands, 


Lohér, ... |Per well 6 péis and 3 | Per well, half what he gets in spring, 
bundles of grain. Per : 
plough in sailéba 
lands, 1 pai of grain, 


Mochi _... |Perwell,3to5 mans and | Per well, half what he gets in spring and one 
4 bundles of grain. | half the grain remaining after division of crop. 
Tn | saildba lands, as | In sailaba lands, as kumhar, 
nai. 


Chihra... [As mochi. « | As mochi, Besides he gets a blanket in Kaétik, 
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When the yield of cotton has fallen off much, the kamins get one 
day’s picking. First the tarkhén and kumbhar, and after them the 
lohdér and mochi. The cow-herd gets the milk of his herd every 5th 
day.’ The ox-herd, here called “chheru,” gets for every third of a well 4 
topis and one bundle cach harvest.- The bundle generally called 
“bhari, ” is said to be as much as can be ticd up with the well-string 
called “warhf.” This is vague. A “bhari’ is a bundle of straw with the 
grain unthreshed, and may weigh about one man pakka. The mans and 
fractions of them mentioned above are topa mane of lser14chittaks each, 
On the Sutlej, as regards baérani and saildba lands, the equivalents for 
a.well in calculating these expenses vary. Sometimes 100 mans of 
grain stand for a well, sometimes 8 yokes of bullocks, and sometimes 
12 acres of ripe crops. 


59. The mirdsi ( jakh ) is an individual, who sometimes does not 
; appear at all. He isasymbol often and may be 
Duties of “ sepis "and yenresented by any fitting object of charity. 
other village servants, as isk 15 
The mirasi (sepi) is the village bard and genea- 
logist, He is sure to turn up ata marriage. The rastilwahiis a fee paid 
tothe “mulla,” or priest. He writes charms to keep off goblins and cattle 
disease. Fakirs, brahmins, and the occupants of dharmsilds, and atten- 
dants of shrines make themselves spiritually useful, and show moderate 
hospitality totravellers. Thebrahminis besides the go-between in Hindu 
marriages. The dharwai weighs the grain and keeps the village accounts. 
The thépi or muhassil is a man set to watch the grain after it has been 
cut and stacked.. He has to see that none is removed before a lawful 
division has been made, The thapiderivedhisname froma woodenstamp 
with which he stamped bits of mud placed here and there on the stack 
to prevent its being tampered with, This stamp was called “ thappa.” 
The khoji tracks stolen cattlo, and has plenty todo, It must not be 
imagined that priests, fakirs, &c. reside in every village. These per- 
sonages have villages as their constituents, but reside wherever they 
see fit. The kamins supply and repair certain agricultural implements 
-and are paid separately for any extra work they do, The importance 
of the barber, who arranges Muhammadan marriages, besides plying his 
razor, will be observed. 


60 Méalikdna, or the amount given to the proprietor by the tenant 
as amark of proprietary right of the former, is 
generally one topa in the man, or one-sixteenth 
ofthe produce, on the Ravi. On this account it is known as “topa 
man.” On the Sutle] it usually amounts to 4 topds in the mani, or one- 
forty-eighth of the produce; or 2 top4s in the “man,” caleulated on 
the proprietor’s share ; or it is sometimes one paropi in the man onthe 
gross produce. Sometimes this mélikdna is given by the proprietors 

Ohara to the person who takes the farm of the 
: “ dharat.” This, however, rarely occurs. The 
“ dharat” isa tax levied on sales in the village; it generally amounts 
to 8 pies, or one pice in the rupee ad valorem ; and is paid by the buyer. 
In some villages this tax is not levicd ; and its levy seems to have been 


Malikina, 
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once prohibited. It was a legacy ofthe Sikhrule. The dharwdi takes 
the farm generally. It is sold annually by the proprietors to the 
highest bidder. The proceeds are used as “ inalba ” for common village 

wait expenses, such as feeding destitute travellers, 

Malba. . . 
travelling expenses of lambardfrs attending 
court, &c.. At last settlement, m4likana was frequently recorded as 
malba, sometimes as malba mdlikdna. In other wordsthe malba was 
the only mélikéna paid (compare Sidlkot Settlement Report, para. 
386 ). Malba used to be levied as such, either by a money ” bachh,” or 
by a fixed charge on the produce. The latter was the more popular 
method. The accounts were kept by the dharw4i, and were subject 
to annual scrutiny in the former case, and half-yearly examination in 
the latter. The lambharddrs had full-control in this matter. Lieut. 
Elphinstone says the malba “has been fixed at five per cent. on the 
Government jama.” Dharat and malba are mentioned here only in 
connection with the proprictor’s mélikina. They more properly belong 
to the third part of this report. 


61. There is no rule prescribing what crops a tenant is to grow. 

hate In some cages the owners of land have thought 

pues growing inferior it worth while to record that, if tenants grow 

inferior crops, or let the crops dry up, they are 

to pay the same rent as the previous year. Ifthe tenant provides the 

hive Gemeente jora”, (horigontal and vertical cog-wheels) 

swelle: of a well, he pays nothing on account of the 

wood-work|\ tothe proprietor; but if the 

proprietor supplies them, he often charges rent for them. The usual 
charge is 5} Government mans per annum. 


Occasionally a tenant will zepair.acwell. In this case he cannot 
be ejected till the proprietor repays him ; and 
he is entitled to one-fifth of the proprictor:s share 
of the produce. Ihave come across a case of this kind in Paékpattan, 


Repair of wells by icnants. 


62. In the following statement some statistics are given concerning 
Statistics of tenant-huia- the tenant population of the district, the areas 
ings, they occupy, and the payment or otherwise 
of mélikaéna. It will be noticed that while 
there is one tenant paying rent in cash for every seven tenants 
paying rent in kind, the area held by the former class is only about 
one-fourteenth of that occupied by the second. The large number of 
tenants paying no rent or mélikina in Dipélpur and Paékpattan are 
the occupants of chhérs whose status has been described in para, 4 of 
this chapter. 
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Uncultivated land occupied by tenants is shown in the statement :— 
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63. The proportion between proprietors and tenants depends in 


Sesaace: Aa no small measure on the amount of capital 
landlords and tenant. Which has to be sunk before agricultural opera- 
Cost of starting a weu. tions will yield a return. Ina country where, 


with a yoke of bullocks and a few rupees 
worth of seed grain, a man may cultivate 20 acres; we may naturally 
expect to find most of the land held by peasant proprietors, who 
cultivate themselves. But where, in order to cultivate the same 
area with return yielding crops, Rs. 600 or 700 have to be laid out in 
the purchase of the means of agriculture, the mass of the cultivating 
population will be tenants. This rule will, I think, be found to apply 
to most thinly peopled tracts. It will be useful now to see what it 
costs’ to start a well yoked with six pair of bullocks, and irrigating 
25 acres. The wood-work of the well will cost as follows :— 
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E a z A 

& hal &. ie 

Name of oS | ys [eS] 8 Name of 3 , tes} 3 
article, H B [a Shae) article. be B jae 

Bs |S3t'a & | 8 \g3| 4 

B12 ee F | EES & 

w fe 4 ba mH iy < 
Jora ves 130 00) 10} 300) Talyéthidn... 2 80] 2 40 
Kénjan ie U3oo 12 4-0 | Makra wee 1 20) J 2 0. 
Lath aes 1,300 6 8 0} Bharinni .., yy eso 4 20 
Gédhi one Y1r.oo 4 401 Ada 1}, 60 2 3 0 
Bair ate y18s0 4 6 0} Tade 2 40 2 2 0 
Nisdr oe W100} 2 8 0} Bari oes 1 40; 2 2 0 
Parcha 1) 80} 2 40] Baghydr 1} 60) 3B} 2 0 
Babrohal «. 1}, 40 12 4017 Murswa yeBeo} 4 20 
Méhal aoe 51000) 1] 10 0 0 | Wang (2 seers 80) 1 8 0 

of oil) 

Areridn « J 1,000) 180! 3 180 
Jhalan iv 1180 4 60 
Sutarlar lo20) 2 20 
Lakri Channa 3)0C«d Od 40 | J] en 
Talydth 1100 2 8 OF Total way we 16800) 2. | 19180 








This is a very low estimate. If the leather ropes used in yoking the 
bullocks had to be bought, they would cost Rs, 1-4-0, and the water 
pots would cost Rs, 8 more, Adding Rs, 15 interest on first cost, the 
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annual charge on account of wood-work é&c. of the well comes to about 
Rs, 45. The vost of starting the well will be as under:— 





















Number 
P of years 
Name of article, Number et pe Total coat.{ each pana 
required, SOc. article . 
lasts. 

he 
One brick well Sse ove 1; 200 0 Of 200 0 751 211 0 
Wood-work and oil ... ees Yo68 0 58 0 “ 1913 0 
Bullocks aus bat 12} 80 0 Of 360 0 8| 45 0 0 
Plough ads wi a 6| °1 0 6 0 y6Cc0 
Yoke ae oT . 6 7 210 22 16 0 
Harrow tae oa . 1 10 1 0 8 20 
Pitch-fork ... 3 4 12 3 4 0 
Drag-rake ... as 2 4 8 ! 8 1 0 
Rake oes aT 1 3 3: 0 8 cas 
Shovel mattock 4°10 40 0 2 20 0 
Mattock vee 2} 1 0 20 9 2 100 
Hatchet 2 12 1 8 0 3 8 0 
Sickle eee oes 6 2 12 0 3 40 
Trowel oe See oes 8 4 12 0 2 6 0 
Scraper ie ae sag , 2 4 0 ois 
Chopper, chaff-cutter... : 2 6 12 0 2 6 0 
Winnowing tray _ oe 2 2 4 0 1 4 0 
Sling oy toe ae 8 1 BO 1 3.0 
Whip and goad tes ves 6 2 12 0 6 2 0 
Threshing frame a 2 1 2 0 1 20 
Blinkers... oe .. | 2'pairs, 4 8 0 1 8 0 

640 14 0 80 15 0 





Total ai fo | 








Add cost of seed grain, expenses of four men with a proportionate 
number of women and children for five months from seed-time till 
harvest, cost of feeding bullocks during the same period, and the sum 
is an amount which very few non-proprictors could raise, Under the 
present revenue system, the middle-man is almost a necessity here. 





PART II.—Fiscal. 
CHAPTER IJI.—ForRMERLY. 


1. During the Sikh monarchy this district was held either by 
important chiefs, revenue-free, in return for 
certain feudal services rendered by them, or 
was farmed out to ijérfédirs. The latter paid a fixed sum to Government 
and made their own arrangements with the villages included in their 
farm. The ijérédar either sub-let part of his farm to others, or managed 
the collection of the revenue himself through agents or kérdérs. Till 
Séwan Mal’s time the system of “kan” or appraisementof the crop was the 
one generally followed, The kérdér or sub-farmer appointed accountants 


The Sikh revenue system, 
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(mutsaddi) according to the estimated area under cultivation. Each 
mutsaddi was accompanied by two measurers who calcilated the area 
of each field by pacing up two sides. These men were known as 
achhu, kadmé or Voaam kash. The mutsaddi prepared a field register in 
which the fields lying together of each tenant or cultivator were entered 
as one holding; the produce was then estimated and the amount of 
grain entered. The calculation of the produce involved a good deal of 
haggling, and the amount entered was usually the result of a compromise. 
The produce due on account of revenue having been decided, it might 
be taken in cash or in kind, Whélsa revenue was invariably taken in 
cash. -In other words, the cultivator had to buy from the Government 
agent the Government share of the produce commonly at something over 
the market price. Jdgirdars very often took their share in kind. In the 
kharif harvest money was gencrally taken, and grain in the rabi. The 
proprietors of a village were allowed a share of the Government produce 
as infm. The amount varied very much. Jt depended on theagree- 
ment made by the karddr. One yoke was released out of a number 
agreed on. If one yoke was released for every six existing, the 
proprietors gct one-sixth of the Governinent grain as“ indim-jog.” Besides 
this, the proprietors got one or more wells ora share in a well, according to 
the size of the village exempted from payment of revenue, This exemp- 
tion was known, as “ infm-taraddudana,” and was a reward for exertion 
in the extension of cultivation, The conditions of the grant determined 
who was to enjoy it occasionally ; the tenants also yot an iném, generally 
4 of the Government share. The proprietors collected from the 
tenants either by actual division of the crop, or according to the 
Government demand in kind or cash. And when it was customary to 
take madlikéna, they got it in ‘addition. Fixed cash assessments on a 
whole village were not made, but sometimes a well would be leased for 
a fixed sum ; and isolated wells in the jungle were so leased as a rule. 
The usual rate was Rs, 10 to Rs. 12; but a good well would pay Rs. 20. 
Siwau Mal very frequently practised “batéi”’ or actual division of the 
crop. Munshis or mutsaddis under the kardars, put “ thapis” to 
watch the stacked grain of every 5 or 6 wells. If the “ thapis” seal 
was found broken, the cultivator was fined. The crop was then divided, 
and Siwan Mal took the value of his share in cash. As far as I can 
ascertain, the system of infms has ccased now entirely. The land 
owners who have taken the place of the Government have abandoned 
it. As regards Government, the lambardari allowance of 5 per cent. on 
the revenue represents the inam granted formerly to the proprietors. 
(Gugera Settlement Report, para. 33.) 


2, Zabti crops paid so much per kanél; or were sold standing 
when the kardar took his share of the price ; or 
were treated as ordinary nijkdri crops. Lieut. 
Elphinstone says the term zabti was unknown in this district under the 
Sikh rule, but I have found it in old village jamabandis, or abstracts 
of the rent-rolls. The usual zabti rates were Rs. 8 per acre for tobacco 
and Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 for the first year’s cotton, and half that for the 
second year’s crop from the same roots, It may be as well to say that 


Zabti crops, 
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these rates mean nothing, for if the fundamental principle of the Sikh 
system was, that the Government should take as much as ever it could, 
as often as it could, and wherever it could, the principle that a spade 
should on no account be called a spade was only second in importance 
to it,and was much more rarely violated. The advantages of this-were, 
that the people were made to believe that great favors were being 
bestowed on them, while they were being taxed as heavily as possible; 
and that the subordinate officials were able to plunder the Government 
to their heart’s content, as no one knew what their accounts meant. 
Thus a man would be charged Rs. 6 for 6 kandls of cotton. The 
generous kérdar remitted half as iném, and then added Rs. 4-1-6 on 
account of extra cesses, These extra cesses or “ abw&b” were levied 
both in kind and cash. The former class ap- 
pears to have amounted to } or + of the Govern- 
ment share of wheat and } of the inferior grains. The cash payments 
were generally according to a fixed scale. The more important of these 
extra cesses were the following: nazar kénjan, sardarthdnadar, topkhana, 
sarréfi, chilkéna, jam4bandi and-khurék. The nazar kAnjan was a 
tax of Rs. 2 on each kémil well, and derives its name from the upper 
cross-beam of a well. A “kémil” well was one with 8 yokes of 
bullocks; and a proportionate allowance was made for every yoke 
wanting to make up this number. The cess for the sarddér thanddar 
was levied at varying rates as the kardar saw fit. Ofcourse, the 
thinddar did not get it. The cess topkhéna was probably meant to 
aid in keeping up the Sikh artillery; it amounted to Rs. 2 per cent. on 
each pakka well. Sarrdfi was levied at different rates, and was 
supposed to defray the cost of testing the money paid as revenue. 
Chilkaéna was a charge of one half anna in the rupee on all cash 
payments except those made on account of khurék, sarrdfi and tirni. 
The Sikhs had. several sorts of rupees. The Nanak Shaéhi struck in 
S. 1884-5 was the final standard coin. Sixteen English rupees were worth 
fifteen Nénak Shahi rupees. The other rupees were the Hari Singhia 
or Kashmir rupee, worth 8 annas in the rupee less than that of 1884-5 ; 
the rupee of 1887, worth one anna in the rupee less ; the Morén Shéhi 
rupee and that of 1860, worth Ra. 2 percent. less, and the rupee of 1870 and 
1872, worth 1 per cent. less, Chilkana was levicd to makeup thedifference 
between the value of the standard and other rupees. It seems to have 
been taken on all kinds of rupees. The jamabandi was a charge 
for preparing the revenue roll. The kardér charged what he pleased. 
Khurék was a cess of 4annas on each well and was expended in feeding 
the kachhus or measurers. Besides these items, one-half anna was 
charged for each sheep or goat, as tirni, but cows and buffaloes were 
not taxed. Kama was a cess levied on artizans and ahtréfi on shop- 
keepers ;. the rates varied from 1 to Rs. 2-4 on each shop. The 
principal abwab levied in kind were Akali, kharch Biahmin, muhrina, 
and chtingi. The first amounted to 6 topds per well, and seems to 
have been original] y intended for the support of the Amritsar Akélis * 


Abwéab or extra cesses, 


* Kharch was a charge at the rate of 2 topds in the man on the Government share 
of Ris grain, It was collected to defray the cost of dividing the crops, It ig still 
taken, 
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The Brahmin, muhréna and chtingi cesses amounted altogether to 54 
paropis in each man of the Government share. I cannot find out for 
what these were originally contrived, nor what muhréna means, 


3. The cultivators were allowed to grow green fodder as tenants 
are nuw. The kérddr used to claim his kanal 
at cach harvest, per well; this was known as 
“kira.” He either took the kira, or made the cultivator give him 
grain in exchange at the rate of 16 to 20 mans per acre, The kaérdar’s 
“man” consisted of 16 topds, of 2} sers each, The ser weighed 92 
rupees. 


Green fodder, 


4, Transit duties, called “liga” were levied on merchandize 
coming in or going out of a town, whether 
sold or not. The rates varied, and were, as a 
rule, fixed with reference to the carriage employed ; so much for each 
camel-load, donkey-load, &c, The right to collect this duty was 
farmed. The kaérddr was not the ex-officio collector, But he sometimes 
managed to collect something for himself under this head from the 
cultivators, This tax corresponds to the present “chiingi,’ but its 
connection with the chingi mentioned in para. 2 is not cleay. 


Transit duties, 


5. It is almost impossible to make out what the Sikhs really used 
to get froma well. But in settled tracts they 
seem to haye been able to extract between Rs 
50 and Rs. 60 from an average well, Of course the Sikh kfrdars 
looked after the revenue in a very different way to that in which an 
over-worked tahsildér can; and the cultivators were assisted by the 
revenue officials much more than they are now. A man who did 
not exert himself got a very broad hint that, if he did not cultivate as 
much land as was expected, he would have to make way for some one 
who would. The chakddri tenure is not known; but if a man had 
more land than he could manage,.the ruling power never hesitated 
about making a portion over to another, and gave no compensation. 
Then the people had to pay only a small amount when the season was 
bad, and so managed to pull along under burdens which would break 
them down completely now. 


Revenue ofa well, 


6. The first and second summary settlements are thus described 
The first summary settle- by Lieutenant Elphinstone, in paras, 95 and 96 
mamh of his report :— 


The first summary settlement was based on the papers of the former Sikh kardéra, 
Mr, Cocks, C.8., who superintended this work, having no other data to guide him, 
naturally fell into some errors as to the capabilitics of the different villages. His 
assessment for the whole district amounted to Rs. 3,70,819, a sum which could probably 
have been realized without difficulty from this district if it had been more equally 
distributed. But the Sikh returns, which formed the ground-work of his assesament, 
were eminently defective for this purpose, for the following reasons : Ist, a system of 
favoring certain villages and zaminddrs universally prevailed under the Sikh role; 
nd, the anthority of the Government in that portion of the district owned by the Jat 
tribes was by no means very secure, and the revenue demand was therefore not strictly 
enforced for political reagons; and 8rd, the amount of produce obtained by batdi on 
gailéb lands in good seasons by no means represents the amountin cash which could be 
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resonably demanded from such tracts for a series of years. The sudden fall in prices alsa 
which took place after annexation, and the scarcity of money occasioned by the constant 
remittances down country of a large army of foreigners stationed in the Punjab, eeriously 
affected the resources of the people. As notwithstanding all these adverse circumstances, 
the reductions given at the time of the second summary settlement were, by no means 
very considerable, the jama of Mr. Cocks’ settlement may be said to have been rather 
moderate. : 


7. The secénd summary settlenient was commenced by Major Marsden in 1852, and 
amounted altogether to Rs. 8,23,099-12-10, including jdgirs. 
Reco menage eieseeat The collections and balances of this settlement form fie chief 
basis of the présent revised assessment. The data by which Major Marsden was guided were 
necessarily somewhat imperfect, but bislocal knowledge obtained by inspecting personally 
nearly every estate, and the reliable information, he contrived to clicit from zaminddérs and 
former officials, enabled him to adjust the demand with a considerable degree of faii ness, 
In parganah Gugera especially, where he had more frequent opportunities of visiting 
villages, the relative equity with which the jamés had been distributed, was very 
remarkable. Changes, however, subsequently took place, which materially affected the 
condition of various parts of the district. In parganah Hujra, the alterations on the 
Khunwa canal reduced one circle of villages to about one-half of their former cultiva- 
tion, and greatly enhanced the prosperity of others, which previously had derived no 
benefit from the canal. In parganah Gugera, the sailab of the Ravi gradually dimi- 
nished in the whole tract north of the gadr station; and in parganah Pékpattan 
a similar change occurred in a portion of the sailaéb land. Jdgir estates were not 
brought under assessment, as the jégirdars continucd to realize by batéi. No modi- 
-fication was made in the assumed value at which they had been estimated at annexation. 
I mention this circumstance, because the reductions of jama, now apparent in two 
parganaha, fre in great part made upof alterations in the assessment of these jdgir 
estates, their original or estimated: values having been found, without exception, far 
above their present capabilities. In addition to the returns of former collections and 
‘balances, Major Marsden was. aided by rough measurements conducted through the 
agency of the tahsilddrs and kaningos, No attempt was made to record separate 
fields or other details of cultivation, and the) whole process had very little pretension 
to accuracy, but it was, no doubt, often-useful as a means of comparison with other 
sources of information,” 


8. In1852, Mr. VansAgnew was sent to Hujra to commence 
the regular settlement. He submitted a report- 
on the )assessment of tahsil Hujra, which 
proposeda fluctuating revenue forcanal and sailéba lands. His proposals 
were unfortunately rejected. They will be subsequently noticed in 
more detail. Early in 1856, Lieut. Elphinstone was placed in charge 
of the settlement, *He assessed the whole district. The data, on which 
his assessments were founded are described 
in paras. 97-109 of his final report. An 
abstract of his remarks will sufficiently explain how he proceeded. 
(1.) The measurements furnished him with an accurate return of the 
cultivation of each village. (2.) He had the data on which the second 
summary settlement was based with a detuil of collections and 
balances for nearly eight years. (3.) Produce statements were prepared 
for part of the district from information obtained from trustworthy 
zarmindars, and as regards wheat, by actual experiment. “ From the 
gross produce per acre, the proprictor’s share, varying from one-half to 
one-sixth, was then deducted and after allowing 25 per cent. for extra 
expenses and 10 per cent. for the loss of conversion into cash, 
two-thirds of the remainder were assumed as the Government demand 
and entered as produce rates.” Ido not know how this method of 
calculating produce rates was discovered or invented. Owing to the 


The regular settlement, 
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expense caused in preparing these returns and their untrustworthiness 
due to changes of cultivation and difference in productive power of 
contiguous fields, they were, by order of the chief Commissioner, not 
prepared for the Pékpattan and Harappa tahsils. (4.) Douls or 
estimates were obtained for each village from the tahsildar 
and kéningo, “These statements contained a brief narrative of the 
financial history of the village, an account of its present condition 
and capabilities, and the amount which in the opinion of these 
officials could be realized with ease.” These returns had to be received 
with caution, and it sometimes was found that they exaggerated 
distress prevailing in villages. (5.) A well statement was pre- 
pared for each village, showing the number of the wells fit for 
use, and as far as practicable their condition and the number of yokes 
working at each. Wells in tracts where cultivation mainly depended 
on them, were divided into three classes. “ The 1st class consisted of 
pakka wells with six and cight yokes and an area of from 30 to 50 
acres of well-land. The 2nd class of wells with four or five yokes and 
from 20 to 30 acres of well-land,-and.the 3rd class with a less number 
of yokes than four, and a very-limited extent of irrigated area.” 


9. .A tabular statement was them prepared showing for each village 
Continued: “Reaale the information thus obtained. Columns 
tabulated. for revenue rates, “the amount of the proposed 
assessment and for remarks on the condition of the village” were 
added, After this the parganahs were divided into assessment circles 


or chaks, chiefly with reference to “the nature 


Assessment circles * 


or chaks, of the irrigation and to some extent, * * ? 
the peculiarities of soil aud productiveness which prevailed in different 
tracts.” These assessment circles are shown, with the revenue rates 
adopted.ia.each, in map No. 11. As cash 
rents did not exist, the revenue rates were 
caleulated in the following manner. The villages in each ehak, which 
were generally admitted to have. been fairly assessed, “were selected; 
and the settlement officer satisfied himself that géneral opinion was 
correct. The cultivated area of these villages was divided into classes 
according to the prevailing mode of irrigation, as sailaba, chéhi, 
nahri and barini. The relative value of these classes was ascertained from 
the zamindars. In tahsil Gugera, bérani was valued at one-half, chahi 
in P&kpattan and Hujra at not more than one-fifth or one-sixth. The 
total jamés were next distributed over the classes of land according 
to the ascertained relative value of the latter. The average rate per 
acre, thus obtained for each class in the standard estates, was applied 
to the same class in the other states, and the jama thus obtained 
constituted the revenue rate jama of each village. 


Soil-rates, were not fixed, partly because the returns of soils 
were inaccurate, and partly because produc- 
tiveness depends, but little here, on the natural 
qualities of the soil itself. The fact of the soil being good or bad 
was, however, kept in view in assessing the individual villages. 


Revenue rates. 


Soil-rates. 
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10. The revenue-rate jama was used more as a check on ue 
: ‘ assessment data, than as a guide to be usually 
spices ateenng followed. As the eviement officer observed, 
it “did not always represent the real capabilities 
of an estate, but the only use ofall revenue-rates, however elaborate 
the calculations on which they may be based, was attained; it 
directed attention to discrepancies and inequalities of assessment and 
ensured additional inquiry where the information supplied by the 
data appeared insufficient.” Among the points considered, and which 
led to modification of the revenue-rate jamas were the following :—the 
poverty of the proprietors; the bad condition of wells ; the limited 
number of yokes ; the density of the population, with reference to the 
facility of procuring cultivators, a point on which the share of the 
produce obtained by the proprietors largely depended; the castes and 
habits of the proprietors, and the situation of particular tracts. “The 
sailéb lands for instance in parganéh Pékpattan and a portion of the 
Hujra tahsil are undoubtedly fertile; but they are greatly subject to 
encroachments of the Sutlej, the-population is somewhat scanty, and 
the vicinity of the Bahéwalpur state offers continual temptations to 
emigration in the event of the slightest pressure. The assessment on 
the Sutlej, therefore, hardly exceeds one-half of the rate imposed on 
similar lands on the Ravi.” The existence of miscellaneous sources of 
revenue, such as sajji, was also considered, 


11. The assessment of the lands irrigated by the inundation 
canals in the Sutlej tahsils will be noticed at 
some length hereafter. It will be sufficient here 
to say that the villages were assessed at a lump sum, which the 
settlement officer divided into two parts; m4l or land revenue, and 
abid4na or water-tax, The “mal.” was never to be remitted, even 
if the canals failed; but a partial remission of the abifna was 
admissible, 


Canal assessments. 


12. The total amount of the regular settlement jamaés was 
Financial result of the Rs. 3,40,984-4-0. This included Rs. 25,110 on 
regular settement, account of abidna, and Rs. 16,039 on account 
of jagir villages. Since the second summary settlement, 20 villages 
paying a revenue of Rs. 4,082, had been transferred from Lahore to the 
Gugera district. Their jamds are included in the ahove total. 


18.. The regular settlement did not work satisfactorily. The 

Tl success of the regular Yevenue imposed by it was not heavy; but the 
settlement, settlement did not get fair play. It had been 
sanctioned for 10 years, and at the end of that period the condition 
of part of the district was so bad that it was considered advisable to 
commence the revised settlement at once. I shall now describe ‘the 
principal changes in the circumstances of the district ana their 


Causes, 
U 
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14. A thoroughly satisfactory comparison is impossible, owing 
Impossibility of acomple- partly to suspicion attaching to the statistics 
ar ala aril pripait of last settlement, and partly to the way in 
state, which the present statistics have been prepared. 
Considering that the printed settlement report gives four different. 
sums as the new revenue, and no explanation of the cause of difference 
in respect of three of the sums, it is not unfair to say that the 
figures of the regular settlement are open to doubt. On the other 
hand, our figures were prepared under two officers, and under two sets 
of rules, those of the Settlement Commissioner and those issued in 
Financial Commissioner’s Book Cirenlar X XI of 1871; they have had-to 
be changed occasionally to bring them up to date; and they do not 
show the state of things existing at last settlement, but the state of 
things in those villages of last scttlement which still exist in the district. 
The changes in the fiscal divisions of the country have added to the 
difficulties of satisfactory comparison, 


15. At the regular scttlement:-there wore five tahsils : Sayadwala, 

Comparison of namber Gugera; Harappa, Pakpattan and Hujra. The 

of estates and areas. number of villages in each with the areas were 
stated to be as under :— 


























g ABEA IN ACREs, 
= |} haat 
: & Lately 

Name of Tahsil, ‘S F Barren | thrown 

be oI or; Cultura-| out of | Culti- Total. 

a 3 waste. | ble. culti- | vated, 

g 7 vation, 

%, 
Sayadwala .» | 236 11,320 | 14,881 | 62,477 | 11,440 63,080 | 152,698 
Gugera «- | 202) 878} 8,424 | 84,078 | 4,778 59,001 | 157,190 
Harappa » { 210 41,317 | 7,610 | 78,895 | 5,829 61,154 | 144,208 
Pékpattan «» | 862 | 989 | 28,304 | 150,882 } 33,034 64,284 | 277,193 
Hujra se 436 [3,285 | 22,021 | 195,821 | 24,698 171,540 407,363 

















District Total ... | 1,446 17,789 | 80,640 | 561,853 | 79,279 409,059 | 1,138,620 








There are now only four tahsils, Gugera, Montgomery, Pékpattan and 
Dipflpur. Some Pékpattan villages have been mado over to Dip4lpur, 
and the former three Ravi tahsils have been formed into two. In 
order to compare the state of each tahsil as now existing with its 
former state, it was necessary to take the individual villages and 
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extract the information from the old settlement records. The result 
showed the villages and areas formerly to have been :— 
a rr 


AREA IN ACRES, 
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& g Ez ; 
4 Fy BS Cultivated. 
E i 2 
Name of Tahsil, oa id é a £ - Total 
= ° 3 a % g : Aroa, 
& § 5 be A 4 3 J 
Pale} 2 lgle sd lala 
% | a a ° Re] 4 a a & 
Gugera te 870*} 1,877] 19,841 1,21,987) 18,222] 39,033] 87,762! 8,976] 85,771 242,193 
Montgomery ° oe {| QTEM 1,644) 10,455*) 100,701*) 8,718] 18,456) 67,721) 2,504] 88,681 210,109 
Pakpattan tee 88)*] 1,002] 22,804, 186,694/ 32,281] $8,737| 13,499] 63144] 58,380 261,161 
Dipiilpur vee | 402¥7 8,866] 28,844 228,784/ 26,2825 119,807; 87,603/19,266} 176,176 456,952 














District Total ... (1,45347 7,799) 75,944 588,166) 79,503 215,583] 156,585) 6,890] 4,09,008] 1,160,420 
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The assessment returns, viz, the Settlement Commissioner’s No. V 
and the Financial Commissioner’s No J, give the following figures to 
show the state of things as ascertained by the new measurements :— 
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Gugera vs | 8407 819} 26,387/_144,514] 20,639] 86,852) 91,471 8,066) 66,879) 258,758 
Montgomery .., | 493} 1,287] 16,506) 130,591 16,682] 16,646, 41,850] 1,134) 59,630] 224,896 
Pakpattan vy | 612) 552] $2,636] 192,519] 93,071 33,423! 9,802] 6,070} 49,2041 288,075 
Dipalpur +s} 612) 2,058] 47,699; 229,526] 98,689] 170,643; 9,289] 9,629) 189,563! 562,530 
District Total .., | 2,160] 4,711) 123,228] 67,143) 94,301 | 257,566, 982,412] 24,898} 864,876] 1,274,259 











From this it appears that the number of villages has increased by one- 
halfand the total area by 113,839 acres, or nearly 10 per cent, The 
irrigated area has increased by 42,038 acres, or 19°5 per cent, On the 
other hand there has been a falling off of — 
74,173 acres, or 47'4 per cent, in the sailéba cultivation ; 
11,992 , , 825 , 4, 4, ,, of bairani_,, and of 
44,132 , 4,108 , 4 4, ,, total cultivation. 
The causes of these changes are :—(1.) Grants of waste land and location 
of new estaies on them. (2.) Extension of the inundation canals. 
(3.) Failure of the river inundations. (4.) Bad seasons. 


nee 
% These figures are doubtful, TheMontgomery No, V. has not been correctly drawn up. The number of 
sMlages has nob boen taken fromthe Nos, or Vs . 
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16. Before considering these causes the changes in the population 

? F of the different tahsils may be noticed, The 

Changes in population. —_ census of 1854 showed the population to be 

$08,020. Adding 8,302 on account of villages received, and deducting 

1,826 on account of villages transferred, there remain 309,496 persons 

as the former population. The following table shows its distribution 
and the subsequent changes :— 

———e——— eee SS 
































Population. Increase, 
Name of Tahsil. 
Formerly, By Ba Number, | Per-centage. 
Gugera se 81,067 95,410 14,348 177 
Montgomery wes 72,940 76,453 3,513 4:8 
Pékpattan eon 63,208 57,735 4,527 . 85 
Dipalpur tee 102,281 129,839 27,568 27:0 
District Total aes 809,496 359,437 49,941 16:18 











The population remained stationary in the Cis-Ravi sailaba tracts of 
Montgomery, and in the well-irrigated Shergarh circle in Dipélpur; 
otherwise there was a general falling off in the sailéba tracts, and a 
considerable increase in the «well-irrigated and canal circles, The 
increase in the parts of Dipélpurand Pakpattan irrigated by the canals 
was especially large. It was-inthese parts that most of the grants 
had been made, 


17. These grants were allotments -of Government waste lands. 
They were made either to men of the district 
or to outsiders who were supposed to have 
claims on Government. In the former case 
they were scarcely ever ot large extent. The area allowed was 50 
acres, if the applicant proposed to sink a single-wheeled well, and 100 
acres if a double-wheeled well was to be constructed, In the latter 
case, the grants were rarely small, but ranged from 500 to several 
thousand acres. Sinking wells was quite a secondary consideration 
here. These applicants would have turned up their noses at land 
where canal-irrigation was not available. What they wanted was a 
nice bit of low-lying land, with a jama of a few annas an acre, and as 
much canal water at 8 annas an acre as they chose ; and they generally 
got it. Of course, they would not cultivate themselves, so they had to 
look-out for tenants, and the simplest—indeed the only—way to get. te- 
nants was to decoy them away from the old established villages, Toget 
an advance of money, to be under the protection ofa man on good terms 


Grants of waste lands. 
Injurious result. 
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with the district officers, to have fine new land and lots of canal-water 
with rent below the average, were great things for the tenants; and 
so he left his od landlord to shift for himself and settled with the 
grantee. No wonder things looked very well at first. There was an 
increase of revenue and an apparent increase of cultivation. It was 
not long, however, before the mischief that was being done was 
perceived, 


18, From the earliest days of our rule, the migratory character of 
Migratory character of the tenant population of this district has been 
tenant population, a subject of anxiety to the revenue officers. In 
1853, Major Marsden, then Deputy Commissioner, wrote on the occasion 
of the failure of the Kh&énwah canal :— 


There is a strong probability that extensive desertions of assdmis will take place, and 
the villages proportionally suffer, It is unfortunate that the present unusual sailab on the 
Sutlej should occur in a year when the Khanwah has so signally failed, as it holds out 
inducements to cultivators to abandon their villages and reap a more profitable harvest 
with less labor, 


And again, writing of villages with low jamas, he says :— 


The extent of sailéba land, which could be cultivated at small expense, enables the 
zamindars enjoying these easy jamds to offer such advantageous terms to cultivators ag 
might induce them to abandon their present holdings, and then embarrass the more 
laborious and less favored farmers. 


These lucky villages have since been ruined. In 1855, Mr. VansAgnew 
recanted his opinion that it was the “laziness of the cultivators which - 
caused them to abandon their villages and lands on the slightest 
pressure.” In paras, 50 and 5l-eof hig Settlement Report, Lieut, 
Elphinstone speaks in no uncertain tones of the supremacy of the 
tenant, He describes the tenant as..declining to be recorded hereditary, 
“facility of removal being the chief object aimed at;” and the despair 
of the proprietor at his tenant’s insisting on being entered as non- 
hereditary. He points out the evils of the competition for tenants 
caused by the taste for cultivation that was springing up. “Several 
instances have come to my knowledge where zaminddérs have been 
Obliged to agree to receive only one-eighth of the produce from their 
cultivators, in order to prevent their leaving,-although the usual rate 
had formerly never exceeded one-third or one-fourth of the produce.” 
Mr. Cust says of the cultivators :—“ The least pressure either of season 
or demand would cause them to abscond.” In 1864, My. Ford, 
Commissioner of Mooltan, wrote: “Cultivation has spread during the 
past year, but with our scanty population* * * T think that 
‘wo are giving with one handand taking with the other.* * * 
We are now weakening our villages and forcing them to become 
impoverished, Myr, Blyth mentibns this fact very forcibly.” Still 
grants were made, till in a district where barely one-third of the 
area within village limits was under the plough, about 113,000 acres 
more were added to the lands clamouring for cultivators to till them, 
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19. When the injurious effect of these new grants on the 
ae ., Older villages became clear, it was proposed to 
Fae gate te raeent Hare remedy them ; not by stopping the grants, but 
grants of wastelands proves by putting heavy burdens in the shape of 
as bad. ag the, disease, revenue, and price of timber cleared away, on the 
lessees. But there was a mania for acquiring land in those days; and land 
anywhere near the canal would have been taken on any terms, So this 
plan had little success in stopping applications. It succeeded, however, 
in ruining the applicants. The supply of water in the canals was not 
unlimited ; and the later comers found it more difficult to get any ; the 
land near the canal had been appropriated, and more unfavorably 
situated plots had to be accepted. ‘The little capital of the applicants 
was swallowed up in paying an exorbitant revenue, instead of being 
spent in sinking wells and making the land yield some return. 


20. In 1872, the Financial Commissioner recommended that 
me future grants should be prohibited, A letter 
eee ie ek peotabited No. 587, dated 23rd April 1872, from the Secre- 
: tary to the Punjab Government, directed that 
they should be made only in'specialcases and after reference to 
Government. It is to be hoped that this order will not be allowed to 
become a dead letter. The interests of the district rarely require such 
grants. On inquiry during settlement operations, it appeared that 182 
estates were lying uncultivated, or more than one estate in every 
twelve. Of these, 102 were new grants. A few of the grants have 
since been resumed on the lessees refusing to take up the new jamés. 
There are 1,953 wells lying idle, which.could be brought into use at a 
small cost, These would give employment to 9,765 cultivators and 
11,718 yoke of bullocks. Cases may, however, occur where grants 
should be made. There are villages near Dipdlpur densely populated 
and fully cultivated; an outlet for their surplus population will soon 
be needed, Grants of land could do no harm, if the following conditions 
were kept in view:—(1). That the applicant will cultivate the land 
himself, (2). That he is not resident of a village which has waste land 
to spare. In any case, when a grant is made, let the initial jama be 
moderate, and the other terms reasonable, otherwise the grantee’s 
capital is swallowed up by preliminary charges, and the heavy revenue, 
instead of being spent in improving the land ; and, without a considerable 
expenditure of capital, land yields no return here. 


21. The great demand for land was,no doubt, chiefly caused by 
the extension of the inundation canals, and the 
enormous profits made by those who were 
lucky enough to have land within the influence 
of the new supply of water thus provided. The proper course would 
have been to have charged a heavy water-rate on the lands irrigated 
in villages which had not hitherto got water. This would have 
benefited the treasury, and have put some stop on the demand for land, 
Instead of this, water was freely distributed at 8 annas an acre, no 
matter what crop was grown. The extensions made in the canals have 
been described in paras, 11 and 12 of chapter I, part I of this report. 


Extension of the inunda- 
tion canals, 
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22, While the Kh&nwah and the upper Sohdg canals were being 
Bailure of the lower Bolide extended, and the people on their banks were, 
canal, in most places, making their fortunes, the 
villages on the lower Sohag were being ruined. 
Their case is instructive and shows how light jam4s are no certain 
guard against déterioration. At the regular settlement, 26 villages 
on this canal were assessed at Rs, 3,618 mal and Rs. 1,209 abidina. The 
cultivated area was 9,363 acres. 1n 1860-61, Rs. 20-per cent, were taken 
off the mal jama and added to a4bidna. This did no good. In 1866, the 
cultivated area had fallen to 2,652 acres, and a new assessment became 
necessary. The revenue was reduced 33 per cent, and the dbidna made 
fluctuating. Even now many of these villages are in bad condition. 


23, It is, however, unlikely that the extension of the canals or 
the grants of waste lands would have done 
any serious mischief anywhere, had the sailab 
not failed. Ifthe sailéb were to revisit the river villages, all the well- 
irrigated villages would break down) at_ once. All the cultivators 
would be off to the rivers, The tenants in canal villages would 
hesitate at first, but if the sailéb showed signs of permanency, they 
would go too. Canal water is simply sailéb under more or less control, 
with advantages and disadvantages due to this control, On the canal, 
as arule, only autumn crops can be raised and brought to maturity with 
canal water ; cultivators have to pay for this water and to assist in 
clearing out the water-courses, | On the river, they escape the labor 
and payment, and can raisc the more valuable spring crops. And in 
addition, the lands along the river offer better grazing grounds than do 
the more inland tracts, In-4871, when the Khaénwéh failed, and 
there was an unusual amount of sailab on the river-banks, in the. one 
village of Dipaélpur, 70 tenants abandoned their holdings and settled 
in river villages, 


Failure of sailab, 


24, Mr, Saunders has stated, that, “intelligent agriculturists 
admit that rain is more frequent than it was 
during the Sikh rule” in the Lahore district; 
they certainly do not admit that here. They talk of the time when 
_grass used to grow high enough to hide the cattle grazing. Now-a- 
days people are very glad to get grass high enough to hide a hare. 
But intelligent agriculturists are the last people in the world to be 
believed. It is, however, a notorious fact that for a long period, from 
1861 to 1871, there has been an unusual number of bad seasons, If the 
increase or decrease of vegetation has anything to say to the rain-fall, it is 
obvious that in this district, where cultivation has fallen off and where 
the jungle was being cleared away by tens-of-thousands of acres, there 
is no reason to expect the rain-fall to be larger than it was. From 
records in the district office, and personal knowledge, [ have prepared 
a statement showing the character of the seasons from 1858-59 to 
1872-73. The letters G, A, L, and B, stand for “good,” “average,” 
“inferior” and “bad.” 


Character of scasons, 
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Year. Character of seasons, 

1858-59 I Average rain-fall, Crops injured by hail and rain in April. 

1859-60 I Rain-fall below average. Harvestaverage. Vastnumbers of cattle died. 

1860-61 B Rain-fall below average. Pasturage scanty. Harvest middling, Famine 
year. 


1861-62 A Rain opportune. Harvest average, except in canal villages, Said to 
have failed there, 


1862-63 G Rain abundant, Harvest good, Cotton injured; especially in Pik- 
pattan, Attributed to curse of Baba Farid. 


1863-64 I Rain scanty. Kharif harvest poor. Cattle disease epidemic in 
autumn. Good average spring harvest owing to unusual inundations 
especially on Ravi. 


1864-65 B Rain failed both harvests, Many cattle died of starvation, Wheat good. 
Gram destroyed by unseasonable inundations, 


1865-66 G.| Scasonable rains, Excellent spring harvest. 





1866-67 I Rain scanty. Kharff poor, Rabiaverage, Grass scanty. 

1867-68 A Rain apparently average, Kharif good. Rabi below average, Cattle 
better off than in previous year, 

1868-69 | .B Rain scanty, Kharif bad; grass scarce. Rabi fair, 

1869-70 | G Heavy rain. Winter showersscanty. On whole, good year, 

1870-71] A Fair for crops; had for grass, On whole, not good. 

1871-72, B Bad for crops and grass. Good floods on rivers. Khanwah failed. 

1872-73 A Heavy autumn rains. Winter rains failed, 


Heavy showers in May 1873 did some injury to crops, Jowédr a 
general failure. Grass good. 








Duriug these 15 years there have been 4 average, 3 good, 4 inferior, and 
4 bad. The great famines do not appear to 
have spared this district. The principal were 
the Tituniwdla, Likiwéla and Markanwdia famines, during the Sikh 
times, and that of 1860-61, during British rule. The Tituniwala 
famine oceurred in A. D, 1788 (jau chélis), and was so called from a 
black beetle, “ Titun, ” that was produced in abundance in the dung of 
cattle, and devoured by them in turn, The Lakiwdéla famine happened 
in A. D. 1813, and the Markanwialain A. D. 1833. They derive their 
names from grasses that sprang up abundantly when rain did come 
at last, The famine of 1860-G1 was severely felt, Many cattle-died, 
and it is said to have permanently raised the price of stock, 
25, The insurrection of 1857 must have affected the prosperity of 
. the people. I think the depressed condition of 
Bikects of the mutiny. § the Joya villages on the lower course of the 





Famines, 
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Sutlej may be in part attributed to the heavy fines imposed on them on 
account of their rebellious conduct, The assessment reports of the 
Ravi tahsils do not notice this point ; and asthe people most concerned 
do not care to say much about what happened in those evil days, it 
is not one brought prominently forward. 


26 The great rise in prices, which has taken place in this district 
as well as elsewhere, deserves the most atten- 
tive consideration, Where rents are not paid 
in cash, but in kind, without any reference to the money value of the 
share received by the landlord, the rise or fall in prices is even more 
important to the person fixing a money assessment than it is in tracts 
where cash rents are the rule. When determining how far a change in 
prices is to influence a change in the revenue demand, it is necessary 
first to settle whether the interests of the Government or the gencral 
public are to out-weigh those of the district concerned or not. In, 
other words, is the Government to get its share of the produce first of all, 
and are the people of the district tomanage aa well as they can with the 
remainder ; or are they to be fed and clad in moderate comfort first, 
and Government be left to take as much as it can of the remaining 
income of the land? I believe that at present the interosts of a rather 
lawless Punjab district are in such a ease considered superior to those 
of the general public, or rather, that the well-being of such a district is 
of more importance to the publi¢ than the few thousand rupees that 
might be got by oppressing it. If so, it it necessary to consider the rise 
in prices only as they concern the surplus produce of the district, after 
the food aad clothing of the people, the renewal of agricultural stock 
and machinery, and other necessary expenses have been provided for. 
What is the surplus produce of the district? It is hard to say; but 
probably vory little. There are, roughly speaking, 860,000 people in the 
district ; and the cultivated area is nearly 365,000 acres. Deducting 
40,000 acres on account of land devoted te green fodder, at the rate of 3 
ofan acre per yoke, thero remain 325,000 acres, Of these nearly 32,000 
are under cotton, There remain then 293,000 acres to feed 360,000 
people. At 2? ofa ser per diem for each person some 2,466,000 mang 
annually would be required to, feed the people, which consumption requires 
an average produce of nearly 8} mans peracre. Adding seed-grain, the 
amount comes to nearly 9} mans. per acre. This is a large average 
out-turn, especially when it is remembered that til, sugar-cane, poppy, 
tobacco &c., are included in the 2,93,000, acres. 32,000 acres of cotton 
at 14 man of cleaned cotton per acre, yield 48,000 mans, of which 
18,000 mans, at 4 tbs. per head of population (vide Statistical Reporter, 
page 80, Decomber 1870 ), for it is a cold district in winter, are required 
for local consumption. The remaining 80,000, mas are worth Rs, 
4,36,000 at 2 sers 12 chitaks the rupee: less than Rs. 1,386,000 cannot 
be allowed for salt. So the whole surplus is Rs. 3,00,000; this very 
rough calculation will, I think, show that the surplus production of the 
district cannot be very great. It may be said that nearly half the 
population are non-agriculturists, and they ought to be excluded from 
the calculation, As they are supported almost entirely by the district, 
Vv 


Rise in prices. 
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T do not think they should be. Profits from cattle are not considered, as 
cattlo are taxed separately. The following statement shows the 
average annual price of cotton, jow4r, rice, kangni, china, wheat and 
gram, in the towns of Diplpur and Hujra from 1838 to 1871. These 
prices are taken from the books of the kardrs, and represent dealings 
between them and the cultivators. The kardrs fix the prices twice a year 
in Har and Katik. The average price is the average of prices prevailing 
at both seasons in both towns. These towns are selected as being in 
the chief agricultural part of the district. 
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1838 0.22 26| 0 83 1) 
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The period of 15 years, from 1842 to 1856, may be looked on as 
that, the prices of which would have been regarded at last settlement, 
and the second period, from 1856-71; as subsequent to last settlement. 
The per-centage of rise, in the second period, of average prices over 
those of the first period is, as regards-—~ 








Cotton, OF pc. China, wa ot pe 
Jowar, wae: IO ayo o49 Wheat, ald: Es 905} 
Rice, oer 22 3” Gram, tee 15 ay 
Kangni, vee OF 35-59 


The tendency of prices since has been towards a fall, It is not likely 
that any serious fall will take place, while there are facts which make 
a further rise seem probable, 


97. Another question which arises is, whether the lanclord’s 
Landlord's share of pro. Share of the produce is large ov smaller now 
duce formerly andnowcom- than it used to be. Of course, the decrease in 
pared, cultivated area causes the actual income of 
the landlords to be smaller ; but does the income in kind now enjoyed 
by the proprietors bear the same proportion to that they enjoyed at 
last settlement as the present cultivated area does to the area then 
cultivated 2? I think, if anything, it is less, More fodder has to be 
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grown than formerly ; for cultivation has to a great extent forsaken the 
rivers where natural fodder was abundant, and has increased in the 
inland part of Dipalpir, where pasturage’is scanty. Again, the pro- 
ductive powers of the land cannot have been improved by ten or 
twelve year’s more, cropping. And the new grants have tended to 
reduce the share of the produce obtained by the proprietors. No 
doubt, canal cultivation has to a considerable extent been substituted 
for sailéb azd béréni cultivation, Probably the canal is superior to 
the sailab ; though usually the kharif cannot hold its ground against 
the rabbi; the change as regards the bardni cultivation is certainly for 
the better. In any case, as regards this matter, there is nothing to 
warrant an increase of assessment. 


28. The assessing officer had further to consider, when framing 
Increase in burdens of lis assessments, that, while the people of the 
people other than land district depended entirely on their land and 
revenue. cattle, the burdens other than Jand revenuc 
laid upon them, such as stanips, inconie tax, cattle grazing tax, local cess, 
and other cesses, had enormously increased. Any increase in these 
burdens involved a diminution in the ability of the district to bear an 
increased land revenue. 





PART II.—Fiscal. 


CHapter IT.—Now. 


1. The assessments of the Gugoera and Montgomery. tahsils 

The Ravi and Sutle} tak- Were framed by Mr. Roe, who had charge of the 
sils asacssed by different settlement at its commencement, and were 
officers: announced by him in 187]. The jamés of 
Pakpattan and Dip4lpur were framed and given out by me, in 1873. Mr. 
Roe did his work under the old system, when the sanction of the 
Settlement Commissioner was alone required before announcement ; 
and when the form of the assessment report was somewhat different 
from that prescribed in Financial Commissioner’s Book Circular No. XXI 
of 1871, under which I worked, and which rendered it necessary to obtain 
the sanction of Government before bringing out the new assessment. 
Mr, Roe’s assessment reports are therefore given nearly in extenso, 
while extracts from those of Pékpattan and Dipalpur will be-~ sufficient. 


TAusIL GUGERA. 


2, “At the regular settlement only the cis-Ravi tract was known 

as the Gugera parganah, the trans-Ravi lands 

General features of tho being formed into the separate parganah of 
eae Sayadwila; this has since been abolished, and 
the Gugera parganah now comprises both banks of the Ravi, on the 
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north adjoining the Sharakpur, and on the south the Chunidn parganahs 
of the Lahore district. But several villages on each side which 
formerly belonged to the Gugera now form part of the Montgomery 
tahsil. This arrangement, which was mado 
long before the present revision of the settle- 
ment, has, of course, rendered any comparison between the figures and 
statistics in tho last settlement report and those now submitted 
impossible, The totals which relate to previous settlement have been 
obtained by adding of the statistics of the villages in detail, and 
necessarily differ widcly from the totals in the printed report.? 


Changes, 


3. I shall detail hereafter the circles into which the parganah 
has been divided for purposes of assessment 
and how far they correspond with those adopted 
by Captain Elphinstone, The general feature of the cultivation is that 
we have now passed beyond the region of rain, and therefore we find, 
with the exception ofa few isolated spots on the borders of the Lahore 
district, no bardni cultivation properly so called, that is, there are no 
high lands which produco crops simply. from the influence of the 
rain-fall. The main dependence of the cultivators is on the Ravi, the 
sailab from which reaches the villages on either bank to a distance of 
about ten miles, Such villages constitute tho present bet chaks. 
Beyond them is a tract not favored with sailib, but sufficiently near tho 
Ravi to be kept tolerably moist, the depth of the water being from 25 
to 35 feet. The cultivation here depends almost entirely on wells, and 
two assessment circles have been formed of the villages sosituated. The 
trans-Ravi circle is called Chéhi Par, the cis-Ravi one Shiméli Gunji, 
that is the strip of land lying to the north of the Gunji bar. Another 
assessment circle is formed by the villages lying along the Deg, which 
enters the parganah in the north comer from the Lahore district, and 
joins the Ravi not far from the boundaries of the Montgomery tahsil, 
Here the general means of cultivation is irrigation from Jhalars on the 
Deg ; but some of the villages most favorably situated get a supply of 
sailab from that nala; and wells are by no means rare. The remaining 
assessment circles contain only scattered wells in the Sundal bar, 
trans-Ravi, and the Gunji bar, cis-Ravi; they differ from the chahi 
chaks in that, as the depth of water has increased greatly, it is only 
here and there that, owing to some accidental advantage of the soil, wells 
can be sunk, consequently we find these dotted about at great distances 
from one another; and there is scarcely an estate which deserves the 
name of a village. 


Assessment circles, 


4, “The regular settlement, like all others that have ey made, 

. : or can be made in this tract, labored under 
wenlonene DE eng teewee the disadvantage of the uncertainty attaching 
to the sailab. This, in the beé chaks, is so 

great that the utmost a settlement officer can do is to fix a jama 
which he hopes will work tolerably well on the whole, But almost 
immediately after he has fixed it, all his calculations may be upset by 
a mere freak of the Ravi; a village which has usually had a good 
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supply of sailéb and has been assessed on a belief in its continuation, 
may suddenly find itself without any; whilst its neighbour, which 
obtained a light jama on the supposition that ib seldom got 
sailab, suddenly receives a large and regular supply. In aildition 
to this, the year in which the measurements of the regular settlement 
were made was an unusually good one for sailab, so good that the 
produce and rate jamas were greatly in excess of the one actually 
imposed, The figures are :— 


Rate jama ... eas ae us Rs. 86,718 


Produce , @ t gross vis ee » 85,198 
Do. » @ ¢ it would only be .., » 56,800 
Actual . ee eis aes wes » 71,082 


Soon after the new jamas were fixed, the sailab began to fail; but 
owing to the general moderation of the assessment, and the profits made 
in good years, no distress was immediately felt. By 1867, however, 
the difficulties of collection had becume so great that Mr. Blyth, the 
Deputy Commissioner, who, I -mecd hardly say,is an old scttlement 
officer of the greatest experience; was compelled to apply to Government 
to suspend and reduce the demand in the more distressed villages, 
These suspensions and reductions were continued with some modifica- 
tions until the new jamas were announced in February last. 


5. “Ag stated in last para. it was in 1867 that the distress 
Commencement of settle. caused by, the failure of the sailéb began to 
ment operations, attract attention, and causcd orders to be given 
for the revision of the scttlement almost as soon 

as the term of the former settlement had expired. 


6. “The first step was the preparation of the village note books, 
(form No. TLI)in which were carefully entered 
all balances that had occurred and remissions 
that had been granted, As soon as these were ready, they were sent 
Village Note Books, to the tahsildér of Gugera, Mobarik Ali, an 
officer who had been long employed in this 
parganah, for him to enter his opinion on the jama that should be 
imposed for the new settlement ; but the object of causing him todo 
this is not so much to ascertain, even approximately, what the 
new jama ought to be, as to bring to record the personal knowledge 
of the tahsildav. He can state whether a village has been prospering 
or decaying under the old settloment, and he can usually point out 
without difficulty the cause of this decay or prosperity. No opinion 
of the Extra Assistant Commissioner was recorded, because this officer 
was changed so often. ey ee . * . ad - 


Data for assessment, 


7. “Whilst the measurements were in progress and the village 
Personal hotes by setilee note books were being prepared, I was employed 
ment officcr, in obtaining as much personal knowledge of 
the country as possible, and in collecting such data as would be useful 
to me hereafter. I visited nearly every one of the villages in which 
balances had occurred and made notes of their condition, In many of 
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these visits, Mr. Blyth kindly accompanied me, and gave me the most 
valuable instruction: as to the points to which a settlement officer 
should particularly direct his attention; the reports that from time to 
time I prepared in conjunction with him, on suspensions and remissions 
in the distressed villages, greatly aided the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the general work of assessment, 


8, “Before detailing my own proceedings in revising the settle- 
Captain Elphinstone’s ment, I will give an abstract of the remarks 
assessment report, made by Captain Elphinstone, in reporting 
his assessment, parganah by parganah, at the regular settlemont. 
I made this abstract myself in the beyinning of 1868. 


“T.—The main dependence of the zamindars is on the sailéb, but 
there is also irrigation from wells and from the Nikki canal. Under 
the Sikhs, each well, which waters about 25 acrés,.was assessed at from 
Rs. 12 to Rs. 15, which is very low ; but a low assessment was fixed: Istly, 
to encourage agriculture ; 2ndly, to favor the Khatris, who own several 
estates here. The fair assessment would be from Rs. 22 to Rs. 35 for first 
‘class wells. The lands watered by the Nikki were measured yearly by 
the district officer, and anas 8 abiina charged on each acre of crops 
that reached maturity. The first summary settlement was based on 
the average collection of the preceding 5 years, and was too high. It 
was reduced at the second summary settlement, which was based on 
the capacity of irrigation of cach village, and was fair. But the rate 
of collection in villages held khaém tahsil was too high; this and the 
assessment of the jagirs huve been considerably reduced, 


“JI.—The old division of the parganah into taluqés has been 
disregarded, and the following chaks formed :— 

I. Chak chéhii—High, bangar lands entirely dependent on 
wells, 

2. Chak satléb.--Adjoining bangar; sailib lands in the north 
of the parganah, partly dependent on wells, 

3. Chak sailab.—Regular sailéb lands to the south. 

4. Chak nahri.—Lands irrigated from the Nikki canal. 


“TWT—l, Chak chéhi.—Cultivation well and bérani; but the latter 
is mainly found in the hollows in the bir, and has no rabi crops. 
The basis of the assessment was mainly a thorough cxamination of the 
capabilities of cach well. Wells were divided into Ist and 2nd classes. 
Taking the Government share to be 2 of the proprietor’s batdi, 4. e, 
4 gross produce, the result would be an average tax of Rs, 23 per well, 
ov from Ks, 22 to Rs. 35 for first class, and from Rs. 12 to Rs, 22 for 2nd, 
This estimate was also checked by— 

i. Produce estimate, carefully prepared by the tahsilddr and 
intelligent zamindars, and by actual experiment. 


ii. Plough jama, of Rs. 5 per plough; but this was useless, 
ait. Tahsildir’s doul, 
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iv. Rate jama—at chéhi Re. 1; bf&rdni 0-8-0; jadid 0-4.0 
(jadid was assessed thus, because of the great trouble 
of clearing the jungle.*) 
The above estimates were greatly modified by tho circumstances 
of the different villages. 
The same data have formed the basis of the asscssment of the 
other chaks. 


Additional remarks. 


“ 1V—i. Chak chadhi.—The bardéni crops are gencrally aided by one 
or two waterings from the wells. Cultivators not industrious, but 
ready to abandon their lands for the sailab tracts. Saildb used to visit 
this chak, but has entirely ceased since 1852, and this has caused 
great distress to some of the estates; on the other hand, those estates 
which never benefited by the sailab, have improved. On the whole, the 
rate of the second summary settlement, which fell at 0-14-3 per acre of 
cultivation, has had to be reduced to.0-12-9, 


“Vi—ia. Chak sailéb—adjoining-bangar.—Numorous budhs and 
jhils are found here, but the chak suffered greatly from the alteration 
in the course of the Ravi in 1852; the proprietors, Kharrals, at once threw 
up their lands or diminished their cultivation. Great reductions were 
granted at the second summary settlement; but even these were not 
sufficient, and its rate of 0-14-9 has been reduced tu 13 anas, the land 
being very similar to that of the nahri chak. 


“VI—iii. Chak sailéb.—Possesses many wells, but depends almost 
entirely on the sailab. Soil and cultivation very good, but the proprie- 
tors, Kharrals, lazy. The second summary settlement is admitted -to 
have been a very fair one; but in some cases it was unevenly distri- 


buted. 


“VII—iv, Chak naki.—On account of the great uncertainty of the 
supply of water, it has been impossible to fix any abidna, The 
proprietors, Kharrals and Khiches, cultivate industriously. The general 
condition of the villages has greatly improved, and the rate of the second 
summary settlement of 0-11-3 has been raised to anas 13, 


“VILI.—General remarks.—The soil is generally inferior to that of 
Gugera parganah. The cultivation is mainly 
confined to the lands watered by the Ravi and 
the Deg nallah, but on the intervening lands the chicf dependence is 
on wells, although the estates there occasionally benefit from the sailab. 
There is scarcely any cultivation (béréni) in the bir, where the soil 
is very arid, and the water bad and found only at a great depth. 
“1X,—This parganah has been divided into three chaks, viz— 

1. Chak chahi or lands lying between the Deg and Kavi. 

2. Chak Deg or lands watered by the Deg. 

3. Chak sailab ditto Ravi, 

* So like most words, “jadid" has two meanings here: I—land recently cleared from 

jungle ; 2—lands recently thrown out of cultivation.—W, EH, Py 


Parganah Sayadwiala, 
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This has been sub-divided into class I. or northern part; class 
II, Dekadi, or southern part, through which the Deg is 
said to have flowed formerly, 

“X—1. Chak Chéhi.—The soil is chikni, and the produce wheat 
and a little tobacco. The proprictors are chiefly Awéns and Khatris, 
The 1st summary settlement was not high, but its pressure was very 
unequal ; the second summary settlement was very fair: but this also 
was unequally distributed, The jamas were :— 


ist summary settlement .., ie Rs. 6,967 
2nd do. do. ike oie » 5,969 
Regular do. ie : » 6,243 


The present increase is entirely duo to the assessment of 17 new 
wells at Rs, 827 and new land at Rs, 355, so that there has really been 
a reduction. 

Rates—chahi Re. 1-2-0; b&r4ni 0-6-0; jadid 0-3-0. 


“XL—2, Chak Deg.—Tho soil is “ sikand,” and the produce rice. 
The wells are numerous, but onlysused when irrigation from the Deg 
fails ; the proprietors are chiefly Manis and Kharrals. There has been 
a great deterioration in the supply of water from the Deg of late years. 
The jamais were :-— 


1st summary settlement ... «. Rs. 7,481 


2nd do. do, ae wae » 6,400 
Regular do, ay és » 7,620 


The first summary settlement was light, but reduction had to be given 
on account of the drought. The second summary settlement was too 
low. The present settlement includes Rs.'513 from now estates, 
“ Rates,—chahi Re. 1-0; clthi nahii 1-4-0; sailab 0-12 ( fixed low 
a account of its uncertainity) ; barini 0-6-0. 


“XM—ii. Chak Swildb—The proprietors are mainly Kharrals 
and Wattus; scarcely any estates depend solely on wells, The crops 
are generally sown on sailéb land, aud then occasionally watered, 

Class 1., or northern division. Here the banks of the river are high 
and the sailib less than in the other class ; the soil is also rathor inferior, 

Class IL, Dekadi. Although the soil is better, the lands suffer from 
excessive inundation, which, first, prevents the cultivators from sowing 
at the propcr time ; second, produces an amount of jungle which it is very 
difficult to clear away. 

XU1—iv. Chak Deg—At the first summary settlement, there 
was a sand-bank, which prevented the water reaching these villages ; this 
had disappeared at the sccond summary settlement, but the assessment 
was only laid on wells; probably froin collusion, no notico was taken of 
the sailab ; consequently an enhancement has taken place on the whole 
chak which is really due to this class. The rate of summary settle- 
ment was Re. 0-13-6, which has now been raised to 0-14-6. 


ist summary settlement ie we Res, 47,522 
2nd _ do. do. ... as we yy «88,040 
Regular scttlement ... ies wee g-~—« 40,064 


Ww 
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Chdhi. Saildb. Chahi. Saildb Bdrdéni. 
Rates—ClassT. 1 8 O 112 0 1 4 0 010 O 
» Class II. 1 4 0 18 0 120 010 0 


«“X1V.-~—General.— Swan Mal assessed the district by a tax from Rs, 
1% to 40 on each well (which was fair, but unequally 
distributed owing to favoritism), and by kankuit on 
the sailéb lands, from which he realized about treble the 
amount of the present jama. The basis of the present 
settlement is: 1—collections of the last summary settle- 
ment; 2:-—produce ‘return; 3.—measurements; 4.—per- 
sonal enquiry. 


“9, When all the statistics were ready, that is at the end of 1870, 
Basis of the new assess: L proceeded to Gugera and there met Mr. 
mentarranged by Mr. Blyth, Blyth, who gave me the benefit of his advice 
Deputy Commissioncr, and experience as to the amount of relief which 
‘should be granted, and the rates that.might be adopted for several of 
the assessment circles. Whonthese points had been settled roughly, 
1 proceeded to assess each circle in detail and write my remarks in the 
‘village note books. I laid the result before you, with the following 
short report on the state of the parganah, and the principles by which 
I had been guided, when you visited Gugera at the beginning of the 
present year, 


«10. I. Area.—The statistics shew that whilst the total arca is 
Report submitted to Settle. nearly the same as that of the last settlement, 
ment Commr, at Gugera. viz, 286,767 as against 235,833* acres, and 
whilst about 1,000 acres of maffi have been resumed, the waste land 1 
increased considerably, viz., from 19,130 to 25,494 acres. In the sax, 
way much land formerly under cultivation or jadid has now to b 
classed as culturable. Consequently the assessable area, 7. ¢., cultivated + 
jadid, has decreased from 96,048 to 78,253 acres, but as of this the 
jadid: has increased from 12,793 to 19,479, the area actually under 
‘cultivation has fallen from $3,255 to 58,774 acres, a decrease of no less 
than 27 percent. Taking each side of the Ravi separately, we find that 
the falling off has been greatest in the trans-Ravi villages, where the 
assessable areca has decreased from 51,324 to $7,025 acres, and the 
cultivated from 43,922 to 27,099, or 15,823 acres, 4. ¢., 86 per cent. On 
the cis-Ravi villages, the decrease has been from 44,724 to 41,228 on 
the assessable, and from 40,333 to 31,675 acres on the cultivated area, 
giving a decrease on the latter of 8,658 acres, or 21 per cent. The 
cultivated area has not been discussed under the detailed headings 
of irrigated, sailaéb and bérdni, because the statistics on these points are 
unreliable ; that is, under the head “ irrigated ” is included land irrigated 
from wells and inundation canals ; it was also fouud that alluvial land 
‘was entered by some patwaris as sailéb and by others as bérdni.} 
There is really no such thing as bérdyi land in the parganah, meaning 


* Exclusive of “wells."—W.E.P. 
{ L took a good deal of trouble to have the error corrected.—W., E, P, 
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by “b4rani” a high land depending solely on rain. The so-called “ b&rani 
kasht” is the cultivation existing in various low-lands which have been 
kept moist by the drainage of the country naturally flowing into them. 
Such land is really an interior sailéb. So also is the land watered by 
the inundation canals, which are mere cuts for facilitating the approach 
of the sailaéb. The real aspect of the cultivation is this—nearly 1,200 
wells protect, on an average of 20 acres each, 24,000 acres; the 
remainder of the 58,774, 2. e. 84,774 acres, depends on the Ravi. 


“TI, The aspect of the parganah under this head is rather more 
promising than the statistics of its area would 
lead us to expect. Whilst the ploughs have 
fallen off from 10,200 to 8,911, the population has increased from 
72650 to 73,997 ; the cattle from 46,844 to 184,105; and the wells from 
1,543 to 1,588, +The statistics regarding the population are probably 
very fairly correct, though possibly those of the last settlement are not 
so reliable as those of the present, which have been taken from the last 
census papers. I do not believe the cattle have increased nearly to the 
extent stated, though no doubt. the increase has been perceptible. The 
present statistics are taken from ‘the tirni) papers, and are probably 
rather over the mark, for, in some eases, the patwaris have not under- 
stood their orders and have enumerated the sheep and goats as cattle, 
whilst those of the last settlement would be under it. The wells 
actually in use are about 10 per cont. less than those at the last settle- 
ment; the increase in the total number is due to the greater number 
of those out of use, which are capable ofibeing repaired. These statistics — 
corroborate those of the area, in showing that the condition of the cis-~ 
Ravi villages is much better than that of the trans-Raviones, Asit has 
een impossible to obtain the statistics on which the produce estimates 

* the last settlement were founded, it cannot be ascertained how far 
superior crops have given place to inferior, or vice versd, 


Capabilities and resources. 


“JII. The Ist summary settlement jama was Rs. 76,144, which 
was reduced at the 2nd summary scttloment 
ee to Rs. 60,309; in fact, the 2nd can hardly be 
classed ag a distinct settlement, it was merely a revision made by Major 
Marsden, tho district officer, on account of the pressure of the first 
summary settlement. As jaégirs were excluded from these, no compari- 
son can be based on them for whole chaks, but for separate villages 
the 2nd summary settlement is said to have been fair, but not always 
equally distributed. Tho regular settlement jama amounted to Rs, 
71,032 including jdgirs, which gives a rate on the 96,048 acres then 
assessable of Re. 0-11-9, and of 0-18-8 on the 83,255 acres cultivated, 
The jama for sambat 1,927, 7. e., before the current year, is Rs. 71,630; 
this applied to the present areas gives on the assessable Rs. 0-14-7, and. 
Rs. 1-3-6 on the cultivated per acre. On the other hand, the rates of 
Rs. 0-11-9 per acre assessable and Rs, 0-13-8 per acre cultivated, would 
‘give jamas of Rs, 57,467 and Rs. 50,203 respectively. If these 
jamas were, accepted, they would involve a reduction of Rs. 14,163 
and Rs, 21,427 or nearly of 20 and 380 per cent. on the present one, 


“TV, It will be seen that the statistics as to the area shew a great 
General remarks on fixing decay, which would justify the lowering of 
new jama. the jama some 25 per cent., whilst the statistics 
as to the resources and capabilities, though not shewing much 
improvement, do not prove anything like the same amount of distress. 
It is also seen that the trans-Ravi have suffered far more than 
the Cis-Ravi tracts. This ontirely agrees with my own experience 
derived from a personal inspection of the parganah. There has been 
a very great decrease in the cultivation on account of the failure of the 
‘saildb, which has failed more on the further side of the river than on 
this. The well tracts have remained on the whole much the same as 
at last settlement, and cultivation has slightly extended in new lands, 
‘But this general decay of agriculture has not been felt so severely by 
the people as it might have been, and the reason is that they have been 
able to fall back on their cattle. ‘They are generally bad farmersand very 
lazy, Although the whole of the chaks on each side of the Ravi 
might be protected easily by wells, the people will not sink them; 
they prefer waiting for the sailéb, and if it fails thom they can pay 
their jama by mortgaging their villages, and support themselves by 
the produce of their cattle, 

“V, Slill, although relief to the oxtent shown by the area statistics 
is not required, some is undoubtedly necessary. In no chak is the 
prosperity so great as to justify an inercase, and yet in many relief 
must be granted. In the commencement of 1868, I accompanied the 
Deputy Commissioner through the tracts that were suffering most, 
and we proposed that in 18 villages, paying a jama of about Rs. 8,000, 
Rs. 1,007, which had been suspended by the Deputy Commissioner, 
should be remitted, and the jama at oncé reduced by that amour 
This was a reduction of 12 percent, on the suffering villages; it w 
not thought that this was all that.was,uecossary ; it was merely wht. 
it was absolutely indispensable should be instantly given to a few « 
the most distressed tracts. It was hoped that the remainder might 
wait till the gencral revision of the assessment. But the harvests. 
of 1868-69 were not good, and it became necessary to propose a further 
relief to the extent of Rs. 3,636. 


“VI, Whilst at Gugera last cold weather, I diseussed the matter 
fully with Mr. Blyth; our opinion was that in all probability it would be 
found that a relief of 10 per cent. on the cis-Raviand 20 per cent. on the 
trans-Ravi chaks, which would have the effect of lowering the jama to 
Rs. 60,068, and giving a reduction of Rs. 10,236, or 145 per cent. on the 
whole jama, would be fair. 


“VII. After taking this general view of the parganah, T proceeded 
to assess the chaks in detail. The arrangement of these chaks or 
assessment circles correspouds in the main with that of Colonel 
Elphinstone, though it differs a little in detail and in the names. On 
this side of the Ravi, which formed the old Gugera parganah, the 
following chaks were arranged :— 

1. Bet Purdéna Gugera.—-Corresponds with the old sailéb 
CGugera and part of the Nahri_ chak,. 
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2. Bet Urir.—Sailtb adjoining bangar and part of the 
Nabhri_ chak, 


3. Shuméli Gunji—Chéhi chak. 


4, Gunji Khas 1 Contain only a few scattered wells in 
5. Gunji Janibi f the bar. 

Both of the bet chaks contain the lands which depend mainly 
on the sailtb from the Ravi; Bot Purana Gugera being next to the 
Montgomery parganah, and Bet Urar next to the Lahore district. 
Shumali Gunji is next to Bet Urar, but further inland. Across the 
Ravi the assessment circles have been but little altered; they are— 

1, Bet Par.—Corresponds with sailaéb Sayadwéla, 
2. Chahi Par a »  Chéhi +3 
3. Deg ” » Deg ” 


4 Sandal Bar.—Contains scattered wells. 


“VIII, The villages generally have not suffered much, and the 
jama required rather redistribution than 
reduction... My remarks on each chak entered 
in the No, IV statement show the ground on which my proposed 
assessment was based, From these No, [V statements I have excluded 
the scattered wells, as to include them would only derange tho statistics. 
The total of my proposals for the Cis-Ravi villages is Rs. 34,450 and 
260 for banjar chaks. Initial=34,710, to be raised in 5 years by 
Rs. 357, 7. e, to Rs. 35,067, and in 10 years by Rs. 225 more—in all 
Rs. 35,292. This is a reduction of Rs, 8,063-7-0, or 8 per cent. initial, 
and of Rs. 2,481 or 6 per cent. after 10 years. But it must be 
remembered that the cesses.to be paid have been increased by 
3) * per cent. te, 1 per cent, each for zaildérs and dla lambardars, 
1 per cent. roads, and 4 per,cent, post, so that the total to be 
collected shows a reduction of 44 per cont. at once, and only 2} per 
cent. hereafter ; still [ think that is rather more than is required, and 
the reason is that my proposals for Bet Purana Gugera are somewhat 
too low, I did not revise them, because I thought that as I was going 
to lay them before the Settlement Commissioner personally, it would 
be better to leave the revision to him, 


Cis-Ravi, 


“TX. Except in isolated cases, reduction in the Deg and Chéhi 
chaks was not necessary, but the Bet Par has 
suffered generally, and considerable relief is 
required there. My proposals were for a total of Rs. 30,120 initial, 
against the present jama, of Rs. 33,857-8 ; ¢. e., areduction of Rs, 3,787-8 
or 11 per cent. Rs. 377 would be recovered in 5 years, and Rs, 365 more 
in 10 years, when the jama would be Rs. 30,862, 7. ¢., 2,995 or 8 per cent, 
less than at present. Adding the cesses, the reduction ig only 74 per 
cent. now, and 4} per cent. after 10 years, 


‘Trans-Ravi, 


X. The total of the chaks shows a proposed immediate reduction 
of Rs. 6,801, ur 9 per cent. adding cesses 64 per cent. only, To the 





— The actual increase is only 2} per cent., para, 49,~—W, E, Pp 
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It also shows how far the new jama differs from the various estimates 
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"12. It will be seen from this that in all the assessment circles, 
Settlement officer's pro. the jamas fixed by you are in excess of my 
posal raiscd by Settlement proposals. In the regular chaks they exceed 
Commissioner, them by Rs. 3,555, and in the whole parganah 
by Rs, 8,817. Of this difference, Rs. 1,863 occurs in the cis-Ravi chaks, 
my proposals for which I felt, as stated in my former report, to be 
somewhat low. Inthe trans-Ravi chaks the difference is Rs. 1,692: 
of this Rs. 970 occurs in Bet Par, and Rs. 449 in the Deg chak, This 
difference is not sufficiently great to require any detailed explanation; 
but I believe it may be accounted for by the fact that, in the Bet Par 
you considered the great extent of the culturable waste and the large 
number of the cattle to prove that relief tothe extent ea ee by me 
“was unnecessary, whilst in the Deg chak many of the former jamas 
were so low that it was pcssible to take an increase which rendered 
the reduction on the whole circle merely nominal, 


“13. In comparing the new jama with the present one and with 
the various,.estimates, I leave the scattered 
wells-out of consideration, because in so many 
of them, and more especially in the most 
prosperous estates, the term of settlement has not yet expired. In 
‘such cases it has been impossible to take an immediate increase, 
however much the estimates might warrant one. Thus, whilst in the 
regular chaks the produce estimate is about Rs, 23 per cent. in excess 
of the actual jama in the wells, it is no less than 60 per cent. in excess, 
For the whole of the regular chaks, the new jama is-much the same 
as the tahsild&i’s and the plough estimates; it is below the produce, 
but above the rate estimate. As regards this discrepaney, it is hardly 
necessary to observe that no one would think of taking a produce 
estimate as an infallible guide; and in the present case the difference 
between it and the actual jama bas been increased by the fact 
that, although when the settlement operations were commenced, the 
country was suffering from drought, yet before the measurements 
‘were completed, there had been good rains; in consequence of this 
the supply of sailib in some villages was far above the average, and 
the produce estimate became practically useless. The new jama is 
above the rate estimate, because the latter was worked out on the 
area as given by the new measurements, and the falling off in 
cultivation shown by these would point to a reduction which the 
statistics regarding resources would prove to be unnecessary. 


Comparison of new 
jama with estimates. 


“14, In the regular chaks, the new jama gives a decrease of 
Rs, 3,505 or 48 per cent., viz: 1,460 or 38 per 
cent. cis-Ravi, and 2,045 or 6 per cent. trans- 
Ravi, The greatest per-centage of reduction 
is the ono of 10 per cent. in the Sandal Bar, but this is entirely 
owing to the reduction cf the jama of the village of Sarwarke which 
was suffering greatly. In Bet Par the reductionis 1,929 or 8 per 
-cent., very little considering that the cultivated area has fallen off nearly 
88 per cent, In the Bet Purana Gugera the reduction is 1,233 or 66 


Actual increase and 
decrease, 
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per cent.; this may be accounted for by the fact that, the circle contains 
4 or 5 large estates, like Gugera and Fatahpur, which have not only 
suffered from failure of sailib, but have also been seriously injured 
by the removal of the sadar station. The relief granted to them 
exceeds that granted to the whole chak; or, in other words, 
excluding these villages, the new jama for Bet Purana Gugera is in 
excess of the old. In the remaining chaks and in the wells the 
alteration is merely nominal; it is in all cases less than 3 per cent., 
and is thus more than covered by the extra cesses. 


“15, Taking the parganah as a whole, including the wells, there 
is an immediate decrease of Rs. 3,681 or +7 
per cent. on the jama for sambat 1927, 4. v. 
A.D. 1870-71. The extra cesses reduce this decrease to little more 
than 1 per cent.; and if to these be added the cesses imposed under 
the Local Rates Act, we find on the whole land is more heavily taxed 
in this parganah than it was before. Leaving out all consideration 
of cesses, the reduction now given will be more than recovered at the 
end of 10 years. 


Final result, 


“16. The whole of the new jamas were taken up, without difficulty 
except for Jhanira, which was reserved for your orders, and has, I 
believe, since been taken up by the proprietors, 


Tanstt MONTGOMERY. 


“17 * * * * * * * * 


“9, This parganah is a continuation of the Gugera one, and 
like it extends to the lands on both sides of 
the river,_Its general features are also the 
same, that is, the cultivation depends mainly 
on the sailéb of the Ravi, and the villages on either bank of the 
river form the Bet chaks. Beyond these lic the circles in which 
irrigation from wells is possible, and these again shade off into the 
tracts where the wells are very scattered, and irrigation becomes 
impossible, except under some chance advantage of locality. We 
have now passed entirely beyond the region of rain, and the 
béréni crops that were found here and there at Gugera near the 
Lahore boundary are here quite unknown. The north bank of 
the Ravi is decidedly inferior to similar land in Gugera; the reason 
is that not.only is the sailéb naturally more precarious, but that 
the villages generally are at some distance from the river, and 
to receive any sailab at all, it is necessary for them to make water- 
courses. In the construction of these a very large amount of capital 
has been expended, and I am sorry to say, often to no purpose. 
Sometimes the failure is due to the ignorance of the villagers; it is 
very difficult for men totally destitute of all scientific knowledge, 
and working by the roughest rule of thumb to construct a channel 
several miles long, without making any mistakes in engincering. 
The wonder is that they make so few; and even when they havo 


General features of the 
parganah, 
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made alntost. none, a change in the course of the river will often 
render all their work useless, lt is quite disheartening to ride 
through this part of the country and see the number of works which 
really represent simply so much money thrown away. On. the south 
side of the Ravi, the case is different, and I consider the land decidedly 
superior to similar land in Gugera, The reason is that the Sukh 
Ravi is gradually approaching. the river, and the area subject to sailéb 
is narrowed and rendered more manageable, Although the Sukh Ravi 
can never be said to become a stream, yet during the rains a consider- 
able amount of water collects in it, both from the river and actual 
drainage. This supply is sometimes so great as to give the adjoining 
villages actual sailab, and even when it does not do this, it benefits 
them by keeping the soil moist, and affording excellent pasture for 
the cattle. Besides the Sukh Ravi there are many other old nallahs 
and budhs which collect water in the rains and help to fertilize 
the country. 


“18, 3, In my report on.Gugera parganah, I have already 
i el ae ae explained the-.working of the regular 
weenie settlement, the appearance of distress in the 
sailib villages, my visits to those villages, 
often in company with My. Blyth, Deputy Commissioner, the 
proposals made for suspension and remission of the Government 
demand, and the mode in which the village note books were prepared. 
Those remarks apply to this parganah, and it is unnecessary for 
me to repeat them. I will therefore proceed at once to explain the 
new assessments; but before domg so, I will give an abstract of 
Captain Elphinstone’s parganah report; which explains the basis 
of the regular settlement which has now been revised. The name of 
the parganah has been changed from Harrappa to Montgomery, and 
its limits have been altered. 


“19 4. The main dependence of the zamindars is on the sailab, 
which is more extensive and of better quality 
on the left bank of the Ravi; wells are 
numerous and good, but there are no canals, 
nor areany needed. Under the Sikhs this parganah was administered 
by Diwdn Séwan Mal, who taxed each well at Rs..10 or Rs, 20, leaving 
one rent free when a new village was founded; and realized by batéi_ or 
kankat from the remainder of the cultivated lands. The first 
summary settlement was fair, but its distribution was unequal; the 
second was made after three years of drought, and great reductions were 
granted, which were probably intended to be only temporary ; at the 
present assessment therefore several enhancements have been made, but 
not to the extent actually warranted. The parganah has been divided 
into 4 chaks, vig :— 


Abstract of Captain 
Elphinstone’s report. 


1. Cis-Ravi sail4b, subject to inundation. 
2. Do. chahi, dependent on wells. 

8. Trans-Ravi sailéb or daryéi chak. 

4, Do, cbhé&hi or chak Kamatia. 
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“TY. Chak saildb—Cis-Ravi.—Soil good, but the proprictors, 
Kathiss, prefer cattle breeding to agriculture. Searcely any khasif 
crop ; little irrigation and only to bring the crops to maturity. Jamas, 
Ist summary settloment, Rs. 20,166 ; 2ndsummary settlement, Rs. 14,487; 
regular settlement, Rs. 17,941. Rates of 2nd summary settlement on 
cultivation Rs. 0-12-9, now raised to Rs. 0-15-10, viz., chahi Rs. 1-3-0; 
chahi sailab Rs. 1-8-0; sailib Rs. 1-5-0; bardni Rs. 0-6-0. These rates 
are lower than those of the similar tracts of the Gugera parganah on 
account of (1) the habits of the people;—(2) previous low tax- 
ation, 


“TI. Chak chahi—Cis-Ravi.—Greater part of the crops bardni and 
grown in hollows of the Bar. Kharif entirely béraéni; rabi almost en- 
tirely chéhi. 1stsummary settlement, Rs. 100 ; 2ndsummary setilement, 
Rs. 560; regular settlement, Rs, 822; rates chahi Re. 1; bérdni 
Rs. 0-8-0, 


“TIT. Chak Darydi—Trans-Ravi sailéb—Soil the same as chalks 
No. I, but the proprietors are Letter-agriculturists, and there are more 
wells; on the other hand the sailab is Jess abundant. 1st summary 
settlement Rs. 31,705; 2nd summary settlement, Rs, 26,173; regular 
settlement Rs. 28,252. Rates—chahi Rs. 1-4-0; chahi sailab Rs. 1-8-0; 
sailib Rs. 1-6-0; bardéni Rs, 0-6-0: 


“TV. Chak Kamdlia.—Trans-Ravi chéhi.—Soil fair, but requires 
much watering, each well only irrigating about 12 acres. No bfréni; 
cultivators lazy. The rate of the Ist summary settlement was about 
Rs. 15 por well; this was reduced (though there was no sufficient reason 
for this ) at 2nd summary settlement 30 per cent., but it would be 
impracticable to raise this again to any extent without causing 
discontent and the abandonment of lands; the enhancement that has 
taken place is entirely duc to new wells. 


“Ist summary settlement, Rs, 872; 2nd summary settlement, 
Rs. 628; regular settlement, Rs. 1,188. Rates chéhi Rs. 1-1-0; bérdni 
Rs. 0-6-0, 


“20. V.—Captain Elphinstone’s remark that, the saildb of the right 

: - bank (ie. trans-Ravi} was superior to that 
eeectateee edi Of the ott bank was aegis ine at the time, 
but it ceased to be true soon - after the last 

settlement was made. Not that the quality of the sailab deteriorated,— 
the fault was that it ceased almost entirely in those villages which were 
at any distance from the river. It will be seen, when the new assess- 
ment is reviewed, that the distress is almostentirely confined to the 
trans-Ravi tracts, A re-arrangement hag been made of the assessment 
circles. In the alluvial or Bet chaks, as they are now called, it was 
found by experience that at each end of the parganah the estates were 
superior to those in the middle; accordingly on the Gugera side, the 
Bet Nur Shah cirele, and on the Mooltan side, the Bet Chichawatni circle, 
were marked off. Each of these circles contain lands on both sides’ 
ofthe river. The alluvial land in the centre forms two more Bet chaks, 
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the trans-Ravi the Bat Paérchak, and the cis-Ravi the Bet Harappa: 
As regards the well chaks, all the trans-Ravi wells lying beyond the 
Bet chaks have been formed as before into one assessment circle, which 
is called the Sandal Bar circle, instead of chak Kamialia, On this side 
of the Ravi, the former chak chéhi Harappa has been divided into 3 
circles, the wells being grouped according to their situation with 
reference to the high ridge of the Gunji Bar; those lying to the north 
of this ridge forming the Gunji Shumali chak ; those to the south, the 
Gunji Janubi, and those on the ridge itself, the Gunji khds. These 
chaks are merely a continuation of the Gugera chaks of the same 
name. 


“91, Vi—The No, V statement shows that the cultivated area 
Parganah statistics, has fallen off 29,051 acres or nearly 33 per cent. 
This falling off has been going on for so long 
a time that more than 4,000 of this has become 
barren waste; 16,000 is classed as culturable, and little more than 
8,000 acres ean still be reckoned ag jadid, The chief falling off is in the 
unirrigated area, especially .the sailéb ;-this is 27,241 acres, or nearly 
40 per cent., whilst that of the iitigated area is only 1,810, or 10 per 
cent. This falling off occurs in all the chaks, but it is only in the 
trans-Ravi tracts that it is at all serions. In Bet Par alone it is 
nearly 19,000 acres; and it is the fact that Bet Niir Shah contains 
several large trans-Ravi villages that makes this falling off in that 
tract more than 6,000 acres. 


Area, 


“The decrease in the number of ploughs is only 460, about 4 per 
cent., which is more than accounted tor by the 
decay in Bet Par. The cattle have increased in 
Cattle. all the chaeks, but to nothing like the extent of 
the Gugerajcattle,—in fact they have scarcely 
doubled. The population shows the slight 
decrease of 216 owing to the trans-Ravi decay ; 
for whilst Bet Par and Bet Nur Shah give a decrease of 4,939, all the 
other ehaks shew an inerease to the extent of 4,723 in all. The 
Wells number of wells in actual use is rather less 
: than before, but the number out of uso and 
capable of repair is considerably greater; so that the total of the three 
columns of wells shows an increase of 244. Under this heading there 
is no great difference between any of the chaks, except that Bet 
Chichawatni is by far the best, and shows a substantial increase in all 
the columus. 


Resourees ; ploughs, 


Population. 


“22. VII—TI did not attempt at the commencement of my assess- 
mentto make any estimate of a newjama for the 
whole of the parganah, It was plain from the 
above statistics that there must be a decrease, but not to the extent 
demanded by the decrease in cultivation. It was also clear that the 
great distress was trans-Ravi; and that here substantial relief would 
have to be given. It appeared probable that the cis-Ravi circles 
would continue to pay their present jamas, or that an increase 


Assessment, 
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‘could be taken from them, but this increase would not counterbalance 
the trans-Ravi reductions. On this general view I proceeded to work 
out a jama foreach of the assessment circles, and then to assess its 
villages in detail. In doing so I had no longer the assistance of 
Mr. Blyth’s experience ; but before announcement my proposals were 
submitted to him in the rough, and met with his entire approval. The 
rates adopted are those of the various chaks of the Gugera parganah, 
modified according to circumstances. The grounds of my proposals for 
each of the chaks are recorded at length in the No. IV statement. 
These were submitted to you at Montgomery, and were generally 
approved of, except that you considered that further increase might be 
taken from the Bet Harappa circle, which I revised accordingly. As 
you considered the new jamas generally satisfactory, you did not 
think it necessary to revise each village in detail before announcement, 
though in a few cases some alterations were made by you. The column 
‘new jama’ is therefore virtually the same as the one ‘estimate of 
assessing officer? and the slight modifications made in the latter at 
announcement call for no special remarks. 


“93. WIII.—The total of my proposals involved an initial decrease 
of Rs, 6,311, or 7 per cont. on the present jama. 
On the back of the No. V statement, I have 
dyawn out a table dividing the villages into trans and cis-Ravi; from 
this it will be seen that the reduction is almost entirely trans-Ravi. 
Of the cis-Ravichaks, Bet Nur Shah and Gunji Khas show the trifling 
decrease of Rs.-335 between them, less than 2 
per cent.; all the other chaks show an increase 
of over 6 per cent, each, that of the Chichawatni chaks being no less 
than 36 per cent. The total of the cis-Ravi chaks gives an increase of 
Rs. 1,459 or 84 per cent. ; adding the new cesses, the increase is Rs, 7 
per cent. In all of the trans-Ravi chaks there is a decrease, varying 
from the 23 per cent. of the Bet Par to the 23 
per cent. of the Bet Chichawatni, the total 
being a decrease of Rs. 7,770, or 18 per cent. Iam fully satisfied that 
this reduction is not excessive; and I am convinced that any one who 
will ride through that part of the country will be of the same opinion. 
No doubt the per-centage of reduction is much greater than that granted 
to the trans-Ravi tracts of the Gugera parganah, but for this there are 
several good reasons, of which the following are the chief: Ist, the 
failure of the sailéb has been more complote; 2nd, the villages are 
situated farther from the river, and there is less hope of a return of the 
sailAb ; 8rd, avery large amount of capital has been expended on irrigation 
works which are now utterly useless ; 4th, the mortgages are very heavy 
and general, and some estates are almost hopelessly ruined; 5th, the 
comparatively small increase in the nuinber of cattle is a proof that 
the villages are in real distress, and that they have not thrown up 
their lands because they prefer cattle-breeding. Even as it is several 
of the villages have refused their jamas, and no farmers will come 
forward to take them. 


Final result, 


Cis-Ravi. 


Trans-Ravi, 
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: : “94° TX.—The following table shows ata 
Extimates compared with : ° 
danlts: glance how far the new jainas agree with 
the different estimates :— 


















































ESTIMATES, 
g rae Plus 

Name of Chak, < a wal g or 
5 g a «| a ep 3 3 Z Minus, 

ES, a {wool g s 2 

a a | 8 Ba a ro Aa 
1, Bet Nur Shah ... | 80,067| 8130,137/ 28,270, 22,787] 33,645: 24,794] 28,461] -B5p.c. 
2. Bet Chichawatni... | 4,999) of 8,310] 5,300; 8,469) 6,384) 6,476] 5,357/ +7 p.c. 
3. Bet Harappa we | 17,340) 0] 17,622) 20,020' 26,200) 24,310) 19,284 18,597| +6 p.c, 
4, Bet Par ... | 26,035! 0f 23,914! 20,377! 23,598! 15,987) 14,858] 19,814) ~ 23 p.c, 
&. GunjiShumali ... | 2,647) of 2,720) 2,745) 3,689] 2,644) 2,398] 2,810] +7 p.c 
6. Gunjidantbi... 509 O| B43! 4gol 678, «= G40] 875] 540) +6 p.c 
7. Sandal Chéhi ... | 2,339! af 2,869! 2,370! 2120: 2,495! 2,055) 2,163) -8p.c 
8. Gunji Khés or 238) Of 278) Bol] 132 74 106} =: 223) -6p.¢ 
TOTAL ,,. | 84,174) 8 ray 79,008, jaa ae 70,841177,955| -7Tp.c 











The only circles in which there is a reduction are the Bet chaks of 
Nur Shah and Par and the scattered wells of Sandal chéht and 
Gunji Khas, The new jamas agree very well on the whole with the 
estimates ; the plough jama is somewhat, high, because the decrease in 
the number of ploughs has been very small; so is the produce, but, not 
sufficiently so to call for any particular explanation, except in the 
Nur Shah and Harappa chaks, where some of the large villages had 
received an unusually good supply of sailab, and consequently their 
produce estimates were far above any jama that could be imposed, 
The reason for the excess of the new jamas above rates is the same 
asin Gugera, viz. that the cultivated and assessable areas have fallen 
off much more than the other resources of the parganah. The final 
result is a decrease of Rs. 6,219 or 7 per cent. initial; of this Rs. 4,551 will 
be recovered by the end of 10 years, leaving the total decrease Rs. 1,668, 
or not quite 2 per cent.; adding the extra cesses to these, the initial 
decrease is 34 per cent. and finally there will be an increase. If the 
full amount of 6 per cent. is further imposed underthe Punjab Local Rates 
Act, the net result is, as in Gugera, an increase of the revenue derived 
from the land, As it is, the new jama falls at Rs. 1-4-10 on the cultivated 
area, whilst the rate of the regular settlement was only Rs. 0-15-6, 
This is without reckoning cesses, which cannot, however, be excluded in 
practice; whatever may be the theory of a cess, there is no practical 
difference to the cultivator between it and ordinary land revenue: 
both have to be paid from the same source, 7. ¢., money obtained from 
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the village banker by the sale of the produce of the land. For this 
parganah the agriculturists have to pay Rs. 77,955 actual jama; in 
addition to the cesses paid at the last settlement, they have to pay 8} 
jes cent. + 6 per cent. under the Local Rates Act; 4. ¢ 94 per cent. or 
ts 7,405 ; their total burden is therefore Rs. 85,360, or Rs. L-5-0 on each 
acre of cultivation, an advance of Rs. 0-6-0, or 40 per cent. on the rate 
of the regular settlement. 


“25, X.—It may seem that this explanation of the actual 
incidence of the new jamas is somowhat 
New jamas why defended. unnecessary; but I canno: pretend to ignore 
the fact that it has lately been the fashion to 
attack all revisions of the assessment that do not show a large initial 
increase; and I can see no reason why the assessment under report 
should be exempt from such an attack, The argument based on the 
increased price of agricultural produce will apply here as well as 
elsewhers ; and my answer to it is that the increase in price has arisen 
from a diminished supply and not from an increased demand. I have 
lived in the parganah during the whole, time that these high prices 
prevailed, and Iknow from what I ‘have scen with my own cyes 
that the condition of the agricultarists has been one, uot of prosperity, 
but of very great distress. It would also seem at first sight that the 
construction of arailway right through the heart of the district must 
have greatly henetitted the people, No doubt it would have done so 
had the agriculturists had any surplus produce to export; but as they 
had barely suilicient for their Gown consumption, the opening up of new 
markets was practically useless. In fact, in one way the railway has 
injured them; for it has ledto a much stricter conservancy of the 
Government jungle; formerly the zamindirs obtained all the wood they 
required free or almost free. “Now-tuey have to pay for it, and get 
it with difficulty; besides this the subordinate conservancy establish- 
ment greatly increases their indirect taxation. As I have vo desire 
to raise the general controversy about land revenue, | abstain from 
bringing forward any imaginary arzumeuts agaiust my assessments, 
T have only noticed the two preceding ones, because it appears to me 
must probable that they will be actually brought forward. 


«26, XT.—You will observe that none of the statements contain 
any information about existing rents, The 
reason is that nearly all rents are paid in 
: kind; and it is alinost impossible to calculate 
accurately the net amount received by the proprietor. The rate varies 
according to local circumstances ; where tenants are scarce and agricul- 
ture difficult, the proprictor will be content with one-fifth or one-sixth, 
and sometimes even Jess; but on good sailib land where tenants are 
plentiful and cultivation costs a mere nothing, he will get one-third or 
even one-half. If we take one-third of the gross produce as the pro- 
prictor's share, wo are taking a very high average. And it must be 
remembered that the proprietor does not get this one-third net; before 
he receives it, certain customary dues are paid from it, The amount of 


Rent. 
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these varies almost in every village ; from a rough calculalion I made 
when you were at Montgomery, they would appear to be generally from 
10 to 20 per cent, The jama at half net assets would therefore be as 
follows: the total value of the gross produce is Rs. 5,16,496; from this 
15 per cent, 7. ¢, Rs. 77,474 must be deducted for customary dues, 
leaving Rs, 4,389,022 to be divided between the proprietor and cultivator ; 
of this the proprietor’s share is assumed to be one-third or Rs. 1,46,340 ; 
the jama should therefore be Rs. 73,170, It is more than this, without 
reckoning cesses. 
«27, XII-~It may perhaps be thought that, in striving to avoid the 
charge of under assessment, J have fallen into 
New jama not too high, the opposite mistake. It is scarcely necessary 
for me to say that I have not done so 
intentionally ; and that no fear of hostile criticism would induce me 
to imposo a jama that I knew or believed to be too heavy, I 
confess that, had J known that a local rate of 6 per cent. was to be 
imposed, I should have slightly modified my proposals; but I hope the 
additional impost will not Le-—found excessive, The grounds on 
which I defend the new assessments against the chargo of excess are 
these: 1—in the cis-Ravi circle where an increase has been taken, this 
increase has been certainly justifiable by the actual state ofthe country. 
In fact, theoretically, a large one might have been demanded, but it 
could not be taken without causing too violent a change. 2—In the 
trans-Ravi tracts the jama is certainly above rates, butit could not 
be reduced to them without demoralising the whole tract. The total 
relief granted is 18 per cent.enthe jama; but in the distressed 
villages of Bet Par it amounts to 30 per cent., the total per-centage 
being reduced by the fact that in some villages the jama has 
remained unaltered, and in others an inerease has even been taken. 
The relief given is really substantial, andif the people have one or two 
good years, I believe thoy will bo able to pay the new assessment 
without difficulty.” 
“98, XIIL—You have proposed for the other districts that have 
Well ass _ come under revision that a tax should be levied 
ell assessment depre- 7 Sere 
cated, on every new wellsunk hereafter, and this was 
announced as one of the conditions of the 
Montgomery settlement. I-trust I may bo allowed, without entering 
into the merits of the question generally, to deprecate the enforcement 
of this condition in the Gugera and Montgomery parganahs. My reasons 
are: Ist—It is of the utmost importance that the people should be 
encouraged to protect the alluvial tracts with wells; there is every 
reason to believe that, with the extension of canals the supply of sailab 
will still further diminish ; if it does, and the tracts are unprotected, it 
will be absolutely impossible for the people to pay even the new 
jama, 2.—-The alluvial tracts are held by the Kharrals, Kathiis and 
other powerful clans known as the “ great Ravi” tribes: and it is very 
desirable that they should be induced to settle down to an agricultural 
life. Itis evident that the only way to do this is to make the taxes on 
such a life as light as possible. 8.—The new jamas are decidedly 
high; they have been fixed not on present cultivation, but on which 
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it is hoped that cultivation willbe. The cultivation can be only 
permanently extended by sinking new wells, For these reasons [ 
would earnestly deprecate any policy calculated to impose even the 
slightest check on sinking wells; by giving up this condition the 
Government may, perhaps, lose a sinall immediate. increase of revenue, 
but I am satistied that the improved condition of the country at 
the close of the new term of settlement will more than repay the 
sacrifices. 


“99, 14—When the new jamas were announced, several 
villages objected to them, but eventually the 
actual refusals were contined to 16 villages and 
59 wells, Since the announcement, 7 of the villages have accepted and 
been admitted toengagements. Of the remaining 9 the following is the 
list :-— 


Refusals to engage. 
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Chak. Name of Village. a st 2 
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Bet Nar Shah, Haveli Shah Din...) |. 166| 260 | 175 
Bet Harappa. Raja Dilu ry 27) 205 | 800 
; Doda Sobu ae|-e64| 160 | 200: 
“s Dad Fati&nah SI 63 75 | 100 
Bet Par. Karm WNathia ww. | 113] 375 | 3800 
. "| Sirwdla ..{ 115] 100] 70 
‘3 Chira Bhojiin ve | 117] 800] 200 |+70 Banjar Chak. 
Dara Shéh Husen «| 118} 125) 100 
% Shadi we | 187] 325] 125/450 4 
TOTAL eee 11,705 11,570 }+120 ,, ” 




















“ But for five (2) of these, viz, Haveli Shah Din, Karm Kathia, Chura 
Bhojién and Dara Shah Husen, shareholders have offered to take up 
the lease, and on completion of the files the necessary orders will be 
passed by me. IJ have received no report regarding Sirwala, and for the 
remaining villages no offers have been made. I have therefore written to 
the Deputy Commissioner, Montgomery, that they must be held khas 
(as it is called in regulation VII of 1822, or khém tahsil, according to 
Directions to Collectors); the proprietors will be called on to state the 
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jama for which they are ready to engage, and on this they will 
receive a mélikana of 10 per cent. I have 
fixed the maximum allowed by the regulation, 
because —1, a proprietor refusing to engage is 
merely exercising an undoubted legal right, and not committing an 
offence ; the rules regarding farms and direct management were drawn 
up to protect the zamindirs from over-assessment and not to enable the 
settlement otlicer to punish them for contumacy. If the opinion of the 
settlement officer is correct, it would have been more profitable to them 
to engage; but if the settlement officer's estimate is excessive, it will be 
better for them. to take their mélikéna. Therefore, in fixing this 
mflikéna, the settlement officer is bound to-act impartially and not as 
if he were irritated at the proprictors rejecting his proposals, 


Mélikéna fixed at 10 
per ccnt, 


“2. When this maximum of 10 per cent. was fixed, the proprietor’s 
share of the net assets. was supposed to.be equal to only 20 per cent, on 
the jama. (regulation VII of 1822—VIT, 2); the minimum méalikéna 
of 5 per cent.. was therefore a quarter of the proprietor’s share, 
Now the proprietor’s share is supposed to be equal to the Government 
jama, and,, to-be fair, the old maximum and minimum. should be 
raised to: 50 and 25 per ceut. on the jama respectively. I have left 
the management of the details to Mr, Purser, settlement officer, 
Montgomery, because great delay and inconvenience would arise if it 
were necessary to. be constantly referring to me for orders. J have 
recommended. that if any one comes forward to take up.the leases before 
the close of the presentagricultural year, he should be permitted to 
engage ;.if no one comes forward, the direct management should be 
continued. for five years at ali risks. Even if a pecuniary loss occurs, 
the Deputy Commissioner willgain most valuable experience of how 
the new jamas practically work. 


“30: 1I5,—The new jamas were refused for two reasons :— 
1,—The villages in Bet Pér were very badly 
off, and though avery large reduction was 
granted, the proprietors had no heart to. enter into any new 
engagement, 2,.—The villages in Bet Harappa could really bear an 
increase, but were unwilling to submit to-one, their view being that 
all jamas ought to be lowered at this revision of assessment. I have 
already stated that probably all the villages in Bet Pfr, except Shadi, 
will be taken up, and there is no reason why the direct management of 
the others should not prove a success, 


Reasona for refusal. 


“31. 16.—Out of the 59 wells that refuse; in 81 cases the leases 
granted by the Deputy Commissioner have not 
yet expired; it will be therefore left to that 
officer to pass orders on them hereafter, For the remaining 28, I have 
suggested tothe Deputy Commissioner that he should carefully examine 
theconditions of the original leases, as it may be found that the lessees who 
may refuse to engage do not possess full proprietary rights. In this 
ease the Deputy Commissioner will be able to make his own 
arrangements. Should it be found that the lessees are full proprietors, 
Y 


Neattered wells. 
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the estates must be managed direct in the same way as the villages, 
no farmers having been found for them. 


“ 32. 17.—I should state in conclusion thatthe new jamas will 

Commencement of new Commence to take effect from the last rabi 

jamas harvest, and [ have recommended the Deputy 

Commissioner that all balances that occurred 

on the old jamas, and which would not have occurred on the new ones, 
‘should both in Gugera and Montgomery be treated as irrecoverable.” 


88. The assessments of the Gugera and Montgomery tahsils were 
sanctioned for a term of 20 years from the 
kharif of 1871-72, by His Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor (No, 1477, dated 9th. October 1878, from Secretary to 
Government Punjab, to Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab). 


Assessments sanctioned, 


34. Before assessing the two Sutlej tahsils, Dipdlpir and Pikpatan, 
Assessment ofcanallande, im respect of the land revenue, it was 
necessary to decide the rates which were to be 
paid by the people for canal water, and the 
principles on which these rates were to be fixed and collected. In the 
Sikh time the Khénwah and lower Sohag supplied certain villages in this 
district with water. It was not till 1843 that any water rate was levied. 
The rate then imposed was one ana per kanél on crops that came 
to maturity, and applied only to the Khinwah. Under English rule 
this rate was continued, At first a farm used to be given of this tax, 
and yielded on an average Rs: 9,000 to Rs, 10.000 annually. The charge 
was extended to the Lower Sohig. In 1855,Mr. Vans Agnew, the 
settlement officer, proposed assessing canal irrigated and sailéba lands in 
anew way. He thus describes his method :— 


Early management. 


“Thave fixed two jamas for every village, the one upon all kurwah or well-landa, 
which can be cultivated without the aid ofinundation from 
the rivers or canals, to be permanent, and to be considered 
the fixed demand until theexpiry of the period of settlement ; and the other upon all sail@ba 
to be variable, and under the name of dbidna in canal lands and of river saildba jama 
in those subject to the influence of the Sutlej to fluctuate with the uncertain inundation 
and to be annually revised.” 


The variable rates proposed were per acre, Rs, 1-11-0 in Dipalpur, 
Rs 1-8-0 in Hujra, and 0-12-0 in Basirpur chaks. Along the river they 
ranged from Rs. 1-10-0 to anas 6 per acre. This scheme was suggested on 
account of the uncertainty of the river inundations and canal water 
supply. At regards the canals, Mr Vans Agnew wrote:— 

“The irrigation they afford is uncertain and constantly varying. Virstly,in the aggre- 
gate annual volume of water they carry. Secondly, in the quantity of waterthey supply 
to each village. Thirdly, in the time when they yield that supply. Fourthly, in 
consequence of their being in a transition state, fresh arrangementa of the canal officers 
continually altering the direction of the water supply.” 

His proposals were rejected. The Financial Commissioner, in his 
letter No. 962, dated 26th March 1856, laid down the principle to be 
adopted, which, according to Lieut. Elphinstone, was this :— 


“In the river sailab lands a modcrate assessment which the proprietors could 
be able to pay im ordinary years ; in the canal villages, a division of the demand between 


Mr, Vans Agnew’s scheme. 
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land rent and Abidna in such proportion as to represent with proximate correctness their 
relative values, the assessment at the same time being fixed at so moderate an amount 
that no reduction of dbidna should become necessary in ordinary years.” 


Another scheme adopted. On this principle Licutenant Elphinstone 
assessed :— 

‘‘In the canal villages the demand has been divided between land and water rent; 

and the relative value of these has usnally bcen assumed in accordance with the agree- 


ment arrived at on this point by Major Brown and myself in May 1856, as bearmg to 
each other the proportion of 2 to 3,” 


The arguments brought forward against Mr. Vans Agnew’s scheme 
were the difficulty of ascertaining the yearly sailiba area and the 
worry of annual measurements. The permanent water rent or fixed 
dbidua amounted ‘to Rs 25,110. The canals broke down almost 
immediately, and Its 20 per cent. had to be taken from the land tax and 
added to 4biéna. This raised the fixed ébiéna to Rs 37,083 In villages 
where the water charge was not fixed, lands irrigated from the canals 
paid the old rate of one ana per kanal. 


85. This system did not work satisfactorily. The people had no 
object in economizing water, and they wasted 
Be pees dae at present it” It’ was found that many villages were 

paying next to nothing for their water. The 
canal tracts were not bearing any thing like a fair share of tho public 
burdens. And the revenue credited to the canals was far from equalling 
the expenditure incurred in keeping them up. It was also known 
that the prosperity of the canal tracts depended entirely on the canals; 
and that if the canals were abandoned the country would relapse into 
jungle. It was therefore only. fair that the canal rates should be 
raised. A good deal of correspondence took place on the subject ; and 
the result was the aduption of the main principle of Mr. Vans Agnew’s 
scheme, Each village was to be assessed at a sum which would represent 
what it could fairly pay from its natural products, bardni and well 
cultivation, This was to be fixed land revenue. Besides this fixed 
jama, villages taking canal water were to pay for it separately. The 
area irrigated was to be ascertained by annual measurements, and the 
rates of charge were to vary with the crops grown, If the crops did 
not come to maturity owing to the failure of the canal, no 4bidna was 
to be paid, In case of partial failure of crops, partial remissions might 
be made. Iands irrigated by lift were to pay half the rates fixed for 
lands irrigated by flow. The amount payable each year was to be 
announced to the lambardars by the caval officer. His Excellency the 
Governor General in Council sanctioned the proposed arrangement, with 
some modifications, for five years (No, 808, dated 29th September 1873, 
from Secretary to the Government of India to the Secretary to the 
Government ofthe Punjab). No portion of the fluctuating revenue was 
to Ly eredited as proposed to the canal department; but there were 
to be :— 


~ Three sub-heads, under the general head of land revenue. Under the first of these 
sub-heads will be shown the fixed baérfni assessment, or the rate which would be leviabla 
on unirrigated land; under the second the fixed assessment on lands irrigated by wells 
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while under the third sub-head will be shown the fluctuating revenue derived from lands 
irrigated by canals. This last will be the amount which the irrigation department will 

' be entitled to show in their administration departmental accounts as the financial result 
of the canals under their charge,” 

Jagirdirs were to reccive the whole revenue of their villages 
credited under the first two sub-heads, and one 
half of that shown under the third sub-head, 
-the other ‘half representing approximately what -would elsewere be 
separately charged as water-rate. As regards cesses, it was decided 
that the people in this tract should only 
pay at half the ‘ordinary rates for tho 

(1) Patwiari’s cess, 

(2) Lamnbardé1’s cess, 

(3) Alé&é Lambardar’s cess, 

(4) Zaildar’s cess, 

and that Government should contribute out of land revenue an amount 
equal to that paid by the people. I presume this contribution is to 
be made only as regards the fluctuating revenue. Formerly only the 
atwifri’s cess was realized on the dbidna jama, fixed or fluctuating. 
Lately the local cess also was charged on the fixed dbidna. 


Jagirdirs, 


Extra cesses. 


This rule was to apply to jégir villages also. The other authorized 
cesses were to be paid on and over and above the entire Government 
demand bythe occupants of land. 


The rates per acre, for the different crops, which were ultimately 























Water-rates. sanctioned are the following:— 
Rare, RATE. 
Class. Crop. Class, ‘Crop, 
R. | Ay | P. R, | A.| 2. 
TI | Sugar-eane ne 1)12/ 0 { Gram 1 4; 0 
1 | Rice and gardens 8]} 0) 0 Masar wf 1] 47] 0 
(| Cotton . | 2] 0] 0 | Churat wf 1] 0] 0 
| Henrp wef T1121 0 1 | Methra ~f 1] Of 0 
Red pepper 3) 0] 0 Tobacca 0; 12) 0 
mt Til 1/12) Of Vs Wheat o}12] 0 
Mclons 2] 0) ol 2 Barley 0; 12] 0 
| Indigo 1} 4! 0] 38 Goji wep OF 12] 0 
Turmeric } 4 0 A 4 Berura ey 0 | 12 0 
L| Waternuts 1/4) 0] = || Sathon 0112] 0 
IV (| Jowiy 1 8] OF — |} Dhania 0/12! 0 
Bajra 1} 8! 0 Taér& Mira o0}12{ 0 
4 Makki 1 8| 0 Zira 0:12) 0 
Kangnt 1] 6; 0 Poppy 0|12| 0 
5 Ching I 6} 0 Vegetables , 0|12} 0 
fai | Mung 1/ 6} O \} Other Rabi crops | 0}; 12] 0 
& Moth ase I 4 0 Kharif fallow land] 1 | 12 oO. 
(| Other Kharif crops} 1 2; 0 Rabbi fallow land 1 0} 0 
Forest plantations | 1| 0] O 
0)}12/ 0 


} Grass tee 








Most of the rabi crops can get only one watering, which is not sufficient 
to bring them to maturity. They pay therefore at a uniform rate. 
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Some crops can be brought to maturity with one watering, They pay 
an enhanced rate on that account. On the same principle, the light 
rate on sugar-cane is explained. I do not think these rates high—indeed 
they donot fairly represent the value of the water, Still they are much 
higher then what the people have hitherto paid ; and at first a consi- 
derable increase of pressure will be felt. Ina country like Montgomery, 
it is far from advisable to press heavily on the agriculturist. These 
rates give an initial increase of revenue of no small amount. They can 
be raised hereafter if thought advisable. At present it is very hard 
to say how they will affect the proprietor and tenant. Hitherto the 
latter has, except in a few cases, paid the dbidna, at the rate of one 
‘anna per kandél on the ripened crop. The proprietors paid the 
Government water tax, either that fixed at settlement, or the fluctuating 
cess of 8 annas an acre,and divided any surplus that remained, or 
made up any deficiency that accrued over and above the amount 
collected from the tenants or other ocenpiers of the land. Will the 
tenants now pay the increased rates? That is a question that at present, 
cannot be answered well, Ithink.they will. In this case, the rates 
might be still further raised~so as to come at the proprietor’s share of 
the produce; or the principle of an owner's and occupier’s rate might be 
introduced. It was, however, generally admitted that at present the 
country is not ripe for the introduction of the latter measure, which 
would lead to unadvisable interference in the relations of the landlords 
and tenants. This question of double rates has somewhat complicated 
the decision of the really essential point, which is, given so many acres 
of canal-irrigated land, what is a fair amount for them to pay to Govern- 
ment ? When speaking of “water-rates” here, I have not used the term in 
its more narrow technical seusé, but simply to express the sum taken 
by Government in return fora supply of water. It should, however, be 
a subject of careful enquiry, which class-pays the increased rates; and 
in what proportion, if both contribute to them. 
36. As the greater portion of the correspondence on the new system 
* of assessing canal lands has been printed, I have 
only touched on the more important points in 
it. Full details will there be found of the calculations on which the 
rates are based, One or two miscellaneous remarks remain to be made, 
T now think Mr, Palmer’s views concorning the size of the local ghomfo. 
correct; and that 96 kandls are one acre, but further enquiry should 
be made. One cause for the rates being fixed so low was the heavy 
expense to which the people were put in clearing out their water 
courses. One reason why some villages were found to Le paying such 
ludicrously insufficient abiéna as one anna two pies per acre was, that, 
at last settlement, they got water only from the Khaénwah, which was 
5 or 6 miles off. When the Sohdg was brought close to their doors, they 
continued to pay the amount fixed at settlement. The increased rates 
are not unlikely to lead toa falling off in the kharif canal cultivation 
in villages which have a sufficient number of wells to irrigate their 
whole area. Such villages are Bhon Mushdrakat and Bhon Munzabia. 
This result would not genorally bea matter for regret, but if it does 
occur, it might be noted. ; 


Miscellaneous points, 
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Assessment of the Sutlej tahsils. 


87. Montgomery is as unsatisfactory a district for any one to 
settle, who is not a confirmed fatalist, or who has 
not a sublime belief in his own infallibility, as 
can be imagined; and who is not reminded of the Dr. Fell of our 
childhood, when the unhappy settlement officer has ultimately to describe 
the reasons for his assessments ? Rent is not paid in cash but in kind. 
The tenants who are recorded as paying in cash, pay merely the Govern- 
ment revenue, with or without a “ mélikdna, ” arbitrarily fixed by the 
settlement officer. So the main guide of the assessing officer in other 
parts of the country is wanting here. For the same reason there are 
no soil rates. One is finally driven back on produce estimates ; but if 
there is one point more than another on which all settlement officers, 
who have had any thing to do with Montgomery, are agreed, it is the 
untrustworthiness of the produce estimates, I find even Major Marsden 
inveighing against them as “utterly worthless.” And the Chief 
Commissioner stopped the preparation of Lieutenant Elphinstone’s 
estimates, No two officers are in-accord_as to the produce of a field in 
an ordinary year; and whenit comes to. the question of the average 
produce during a series of years, things become hopeless. We have no 
data of the character of the seasons accurate enough for such delicate 
calculations. And then the price at which the produce is to be 
converted into cash is a very subtle question. Add to this, a consider- 
able uncertainty as to the share of the produce the revenue paying 
class gets from the occvpicrs of the land. One-third share means any 
thing but one-third of the produce. What it means no one knows. 
After an energetic struggle with 10 different topas, each of which may 
be used in two different ways; with “heaps,” and “shares,” and “bundles,” 
and “seers” of any thing but 80 tolas, and “ wells,” which are not wells, 
but so many bullocks, or acres; or aang j.and indefinite terms such as 
“according to the produce, ” and deductions calculated on one share and 
taken from another, or on the share of one or other and taken from 
both shares ; one gives up in despair and falls back on “sound 
judgment.” 


Preliminary. 


38. Of course, there are the opinions of our predecessors. But 
General methodof proced- there is nothing to show that they knew any 
ure, thing more than we do. The presumption is 
they did not, for all things change, In fact, one has no guide of any great 
value in fixing one’sassessments. However, it is always easy to find 
out whether the district is in good or bad condition; and where distress 
principally prevails, or where the revenue is unfairly low, with the 
eauses of the distress or prosperity. The statistics of areas, ploughs, 
population, wells, prices &c., enable an estimate to be made of what 
changes should be made in the current revenue, and in what tracts 
they should be made, The tahsils can then be broken up into assess- 
ment circles, according to the natural features of the different tracts 
contained in them, and the roughly estimated jams be distributed 
over them, Rates may then be formed in any way thought fit. An 
examination of every village and the statistics concerning it will generally 
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cause considerable changes in the original estimates and in the system 
of rating. In fact, the whole assessment has to be based on general 
opinion and local knowledge; and neither of these can be shown 
mathematically to be correct. It is unsatisfactory that such an 
important matter should rest so much on such unsubstantial foundations, 
for opinions are often erroneous, and local knowledge is rarely deep 
enough to preserve one from the possibility of mistakes, 


39. The system of revenue rates adopted at last settlement, and 
Our erroneous system of also at this settlement in the greater part of the 
revenue rates, district, is, in my opinion, utterly unsuited to 
this kind of country. Itis borrowed from regions where circumstances 
are quite different. Our system is even more unsound than that adopted 
by Licut. Elphinstone, as it is based on a fiction, On every acre of 
cultivated land, a certainsum was putas the revenue it could pay, if unirri- 
gated. And in addition, a further sum wag put on each well, as represent- 
ing the difference between the value of the revenue of the land attached 
to the well when irrigated and when-unirrigated, Now, ifthe unirrigated 
rate was not pure fiction, it was based on the erroneous assumption 
that unirrigated land could pay a revenue rising as high as 12 annas an 
acre, whereas two annas would bea very high rate. Lieut. Elphinstone 
did not commit this mistake, but put different rates on cultivation, 
according as it was bardni, sailéba, chahi or nahri ; but he was wrong 
in assessing chéhi Jand at so much per acre; for the cultivated area at 
a well, at any one time, is no test of the average area cultivated from 
‘that well. In a good year, the area may be double as much as in a 
bad year. But he was as wrong as we in assessing “jadid,” or land 
recently thrown out of cultivation, On what principle this was done 
T never could understand. Ifawell can irrigate 25 acres, and does so, 
‘why should the cultivator be taxed for these 25 acres, and for 10 acres 
more that he abandoned last year, because they had become exhausted? 
As Mr. Vans Agnew observed, the Jonger land had been lying fallow, 
the more valuable it was; and the more recent the “ jadid ” the more 
valueless. Yet we clap a tax on the most worthless culturable land we 
can find, and simply because fallow “land” is called “ jadid,” and fallow 
lands are properly taxed elsewhere. 


40. If I had to resettle Montgomery, and were unfettered by the 

‘ peculiar circumstances attaching to the late 

ore pystem of revenue settlement, I should adopt generally the system 
: which was applied to the canal-irrigated tracts, 

as regards the assessment of the fixed land revenue, The whole culturable 
revenue paying area was assessed at one anna per acre, which is slightly 
over the amount realized by Government from the waste lands leased 
out for grazing purposes. ‘The cultivated area was not so assessed. An 
acreage rate was then put on the rain cultivation, and in addition 
each well was assessed ata certain rate. Then the bangar jama, the 
bérfni jama, and the well jama made up the total fixed revenue of 
the village. Under the old system, no attention was paid in the rates to 
tho. waste lands of villages ; and a village with 500 acres would have 
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the same revenue rate jama as one of 5,000 acres, if the numbor of 
wells, area under cultivation, and jadid were together of the same value 
in both. One can work these rates, but not the others. I framed such 
rates for both Pakpattan and Dipdlpur, and used them constantly as a 
check on the old rates. ‘he only weak point in them is the bér4ni 
rate. The rain cultivation fluctuates immensely with the character of 
the season ;_and so an estimate has to be made of what may be 
considered a fair average bdrdni cultivated area, and that area only is 
assessed, Saildba cultivation has, of course, to be assessed by an acreage 
rate; but a satisfactory assessment for a fixed term of years of sailiba 
land on the Sutle} is quite impossible, 


41, In assessing I had the usual statements, showing for each 
village the statistics of areas, wells, ploughs, 
&c,; the past fiscal history ; the rates adopted 
at last settlement, the present produce estimate ; revenue rate jama, 
the opinions of the tahsild4r or superintendent, and extra assistant 
settlement officer, and occasionallyvof some respectable agriculturist, 
concerning the condition of the»village and the revenue which might 
fairly be imposed. 1 had also a statement showing the class of every 
well, and the local knowledge obtained by visiting and enquiring om 
the spot into the circumstauces of 96 per cent, of the estates in 
Pékpattan and 98 per cent. in Dipalpur. 


Tuhstl Pakpaitan, 


42, The P&kpattan tahsil occupies.the extreme southern corner 
of the district. It is bounded on the south 
by the Sutlej, on the north by the Montgomery 
tahsil. On the east lies the tahsil of Dipdlpur, and on the west: 
Mooltan. Since last settlement, 19 villages of this tahsil were trans- 
ferred to Dipdlpur, and others, by action of the river, to Bahawalpur. 
Lieut. Elphinstone divided the tahsil into four assessment circles. 
or chaks ; the nahri, consisting of villages within the influence of tho 
canal; the chahi, consisting of inland villages, completely out of the 
influence of the canal or river; the sailéba, a narrow strip along the 
Sutlej; and the mashmila sailaba, a group of villages near the centre 
of the tahsil, between the sailéba and chihi chaks, which occasionally 
got some sailéb, and in which the soil was kept moist by the vicinity 
of the river. These divisions wore practically 
maintained at the present settlement; for though 
the sailéba chak was divided into two circles, the Sutle] chardi and 
lahndi, and the chéhi was divided into the mutafarrik and bangar 
chéhi chaks; yet, in both cases, the differences in the sub-divisions were 
not such as to call for different revenue rates, The chaks formed at 
the present settlement were the nahri; the Sutlej chardi and lahndi 
the bet ch4hi, corresponding to the old mushmila sailaba; the banger 
chéhi, forming the eastern portion of the old chéhi chak ; while tho 
‘western portion was represented by the mutafarrik chahi circle. I do 
not think the bet ch4hi chak derives any benefit now from tho river. 
The soil in the bangar chéhi chak is rather inferior to that in the 


Assessment data, 


Situation. 


Assessment circles, 
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mutafarrik chéhi chak, but water is 9 feet nearer the surface, In 
the Sutlej lahndi circle, the people are mostly Joy4s; in the Sutlej 
chardi circle, Wattds. The former is not so settled as the latter, and 
has better grazing grounds. 

43. Therevenue rates of last sottlement 
were the following :— 


Former revenue rates, 








NAME OF CHAK, 























Class of cultivation. 
Nabri,| Chahi, | Mashmuila Saildba, 

Nahri. 0-6-0 | Exclusive of dAbidna 

Chahi nahri. 1-2-0 

Chéhi. 1-0-0 0-14-0 1-3-0 1-2.0 
Chahi saildba, tae co ee 1-4.0 
Baildba, ao Lr 1-0-0 1-0-0 
Baréni, 0-4-0 0-3-0 0-4-0 0-5-0 


eae ee eee. le rs 


On the cultivated area of the villages now included in this tehsil and 
then existing, the jama which was announced of Rs, 47,580, including Rs, 
580 on account of abifina, fell at. anas 13 per acre. The assessments were 
low on account of a supposed inclination of the people to murder farmers. 


44, Comparing the statistics of last settlement with those now 
; obtained, it was found that the number of 
oh nets in the condition villages had increased from 326 to 512; and 
‘ the total area from 251,161 to 288,075 acres, 
But cultivation had fallen off by 9,076 acres, or from 58,880 to 49,304 
acres, a decrease of between 15 and 16 per cent, This decrease was 
made up thus :— 
Irrigated land... a .. 5,314 acres 
Sailaba ,, see oe .. 8,697 
Béréni,, a2% Dad we 65 
Population had increased from 48,863 to 56,217 or 15 per cent. ; 46,797 
head of cattle were found against 38,455 recorded formerly, This was 
an increase of 8,342, or nearly 22 per cent.; on the other hand, a 
decrease of 751 kh4lsa ploughs, or from 9,254 to 8,503, occurred, Allowing 
for the rise that had taken place in prices, and the low assessments 
of the regular settlement, it was evident that some reduction would 
have to be given. The distressed condition of many of the villages was 
notorious ; and while coercive processes had been rarely resorted to, 
reductions and suspensions were of frequent occurrence. 


45. Of the total cultivated area, 40,182 acres were held by 

tenants, to the number of 7,862. The remaining 

9,172 acres were found occupied by’ 1,566 
Z 


” 


Tenants, 
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cultivating proprietors, The average holding of each tenant then 
was a little over 5 acres, and of each proprietor a little under six 
acres, Rent was paid in kind on 40,006 acres. Looking at the tenures 
of the villages, no less than 419 were found to be zamindari, and only 
62 bhaydchfva; the rest were pattiddri. In every respect the tahsil 
seemed weak. The annual rain-fall was estimated at only 8 inches. 


46. The changes that had occurred were by no means equal in 
Changes not uniform in different parts of the tahsil. The nahri and 
the different circles. mutafarrik chahi chaks, consisting for the most 
part of new estates, showed much improvement ; the bangar chahi chak 
had also improved, though in a less degree; while the other chaks had 
suffered considerably. The following statement shows the chief changes 
in each of the assessment circles :— 


























INCREASS, DECREASE, 

a) ¢ a {4 : 

213 | oe e/2ia/4 
‘é + 3 a i 
2 | 8 Keeps |B) 2) 2 | 3 
& | c | ater 8) 8), é | kh | & 
Nahri sve | 8,977 | 4,018 3,200} 411 66 Nis tee bis 
Sutlej lahndi... eee v8 ane a4 «» [3,824] 451 )1,919 | 744 2 
Sutlej chardi ... 7... se e ig w. | 2,887] 1860] 187) 78 | 20 
Betchahi J, | tee fae foaee Flees 7,821] 737 | 265 | 912 | 76 
Bangar chah{ ... wee | 2,422 | 3,724) 137 38 9410] oe 1 nae tse 
Mutafarrik chahi] 1,369 | 3,947 | 3,779 | 436 | 104 nee one vee ase sis 

Total ww» =| 7,864 | 8,342)... 109 | 9,076] vee 751 





The population here mentioned is only the fixed population of the villages 
and does not include strangers or graziers in the bar; hence the 
difference between the numbers here and in para, 16, chapter I, part II. 





47. The produce estimate for the tahsil, at one-sixth the gross 
Produce estimate; esti- produce, the value being calculated at the 
mate of half net assets. . © average prices prevailing from 1842 to 1871, 
amounted to Rs. 69,112. Iendeavoured to ascertain the net assets, by 
deducting from the gross produce the value of the green fodder the 
tenant is allowed to grow; taking from the balance the amount of 
kamins’ dues; then calculating the value of the owner’s share of the 
remainder at the average rate of the chak, and adding to the result the 
value of the proprietor’s mélikéna and of the green crops he gets from 
the tenants. Taking the sum as the net assets, Rs, 44,556-8-0 resulted 
as the revenue at half net assets, 
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48, For revenue rates, I assumed those proposed by the Settle 

New revenue rates ; esti: ment Commissioner for the corresponding Dipal- 

mates and jams, pur chaks, adding, however, 2 annas to the 
“cultivation ” rate in the river chaks, The rates adopted were :— 














REVEUNE BATES, 

















Rateat which reve- 
h enue rate jama 
Name of chak. Blone falls on cultivated 
: On On On acre, 
wells, | cultivation. jadid 
Nahri «| Bs 7{ Rs, 10| Re 0-100] Bs. 0-4-0 Rs, 0-15-4 
Sutlej labndi a. »@ » 10 » 0-12-9 » 0-4-0 * 1-0-3 
Sutlej chardi a. Pe f » 10 » 0-12-0 » «0-4-0 y OLB. 
Bet chahi es » & re} » 0-8-0 1 0-4-0 1 1-0-4 
Bangar chéhi... 6 yy 10 y 0-6-0 » 0-4-0 » ~—- 0-4-6 
Mutafarrik chahi, nf fyiae: | 0-6-0 1» 0-4-0 is 1-0-7 





In the following form are shown the principal jams considered in 
assessing, with the rates at which they fall on the acre of cultivation, 























At former] At rates of 
“| At} gross} At } net At proposed! At proposed 
Fates op cul) produce, asset, {plough-rates,{""" £010 Of Plrovennerates. 
Name of chak, 

4 : a : rf 7 

pl e]atdbbjdlevalalal’ 

n a ” | 5 fa a) ta ce] tar) 
peels emcees fetta | meme | ce | ee | ef ee | a I ee eaitorer) Can 
Nahri as | 8,629/0-13-0] 9,875! 1-7-1] 6,784 |-15-11} 6,209) 0-14-6] 5,894! 0-13-09} 6,543] 0-15-4 
Sutlej lahndi oo £ 8,1750-14-0119,127| 1-4-8} 8,578 | 0-14-4] 9,982) 1-1-0110,041) 1-2-9} 9,466] 1-0-3 
Butley chardi oe | 8,28410-15-5 $11,810] 1-5-1] 7,273-§! 0-15-1 10,708; 1-3-11] 8,907) 1-0-7{ 8,121] 0-15-21 
Bet chahi e+ 111,814/0-12-5 122,464) 1-7-7) 14,247-}] 14-8[ 15,872{ 1-0-2] 16,488) 1+1-4]15,524] 1-0-4 


Bangar chahi «+ | 8,263/0 -9-2] 7,639) 1-5-5] 4,897-))0-12-4] 6,275) 1-1-7) 4,548) 12-9) 5,159) 0-14-6 
Mutafarrik chahi .. | 2,814/0-12-6] 5,697] 1-9-4 8,476-4/0-15-5) 4,525) 1-4-1] 4,422) 1-3-8] 3,728! 1-0-7 








Sn ee et ne ns el ens 


Total. 40,069]0-18-0] 69,112} 1-6-5} 44,5563 }0-14-5158,066) 1-1-2]51,195| 1-0-7} 48,543] 0-15-9 




















The jams in the cana¥ circle do not include the Abidna it was proposed 
to take in future. The revenue rates submitted for sanction gave a 
decrease of Rs, 2,654 on the rent roll of sambat 1928 (A. D. 1871-72) 
or about 5 per cent. These proposals were sanctioned for all the circles 
except the nahri, by His Honor -the Lieutenant Governor. As 
regards the nahri circle, orders were issued to adopt the plan proposed 
for the Dipalpur canal tracts andalready described. The rates finally 
adopted in the nahri circle were one anna per acre on culturable 
and jadid, anas 8 per acre on brani cultivation, and Rs. 40 on gach 
double-wheeled well, and Rs, 20 on each single-wheeled well, : 
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49. My proposals were submitted in April 1879. ‘The icasea 
; were announced the following April. . The 
patence nual Mace, saildb in 1871 was abandant’ The rains of 
1872 were good. A re-inspection of a considerable number of villages 
in the erly part of 1872, showed & decided improvement in the 
condition of the tahsfl. Accordingly, I did not go so low as the 
‘revenue rate jama; but assessed the tahsil at Rs. 50,853, being a 
reduction of Bs. 1,772 on the rent roll of sambat 1929. In the nahri 
circle, the introduction of the new system of canal rates resulted in a 
decrease of Rs. 521, instead of an increase of Rs. 649 given by the 
revenue rates first proposed. This reduction is merely nominal, and 
will be more than made up by the increased “ dbidna.” Tho following 
new cesses were imposed :— 


Zaildar’s cess @ 1-0-0 per cent. 
Ala lambardar’s cess @ J-0-0 is 
Postal cess @ 0-8-0 a 


Tho local cess, at Re. 6-4-0 per cont. was already in force, 


50. The new leases were readily taken up, oxcept in a few instances. 
In one case, I had to farm a small estate for Rs 
igac 3 of the 45, and recommend that another assessed at 
, Rs. 12, should be re-incorporated with the 
Government waste lands, as the lessee declined to take it on any terms. 
There were no other refusals; but a couple of river villages, while 
admitting the fairness of the revenue, said, they would be ruined if the 
sailab failed. No doubt, they will be; and the chances are always in 
favor of the sailab failing ; but Iam not responsible for a system which 
leads to such results. Generally, the people were very well pleased 
with the jams, as exaggerated stories of the sevority of the settlement 
“officer on the other side of the tiver had got abroad; and the people 
were very agreeably disappointed in getting reductions instead of a 
heavy increase of their burdens, I do not think they are under assessed 
for all that, 


51. After 5 years, the present revenue will increase by Re. 184, and 
Progressive jamas;canat @fter 10 years, by Re. 968, on account of 
revenue. progressive Jamas. One main reason for this 
future increase is that at present the leases of 

some of the new grants have not expired, The returns show 4,674 acres 
irrigated by canals. These would pay now about Rs. 2,400 abidna, 
In future they will pay about Rs. 7,000. So the new asessments, as: 
a whole, result in a net increase of actual revenue of nearly Bs, 3,000, 


52, Of course, in fixing the revenue rates, the rates prevailing in 
Hathet adjotalag tracts. adjoming tahsils, and in Mooltan and BahawAl- 
pur were considered. Thingsin Bah4walpur 

seemed in a transition state and not such as it was advisable to imitate, 
As far as I could gather, the people are decidedly better off on the right 
than on the left bank of the Sutlej. It would be interesting to know 
whether there has been any permanent .cmigration from Montgomery 
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to Bahfwalpur ;and if there has been, what the causes are. Tnundation 
canals with forced labor seem hardly sufficient. Mr, Vans Agnew, in 
his time, remarked the difference in the rates on the two sides of the 
river; and Lieut. Elphinstone explained it by a different system 
of measurement anid the superiority of soil on the left bank. But the 
principle of native states is always to take as much as they can ; and, 
‘Gf a man owns land in British territory and in a native state, we may 
be quite sure the native ruler will obtain a good portion of any surplus 
that may remain to the land-holder, after he has paid his revenue to the 
British Government. 


Tahsil Dipdlpur. 


53, ‘This tahsfl lies in the eastern quarter of the district, To the 
north, itis bounded by the Gugera tahsil, to 
the east and west, by the Chunian tahsil of the 
Lahore district and tahsil Paékpattan respectively ; on the south, the 
Sutloj separates it from Bahawalpur, Sirsa and the territory of Mamdot. 
Owing to the inundation canals, this tahsil is, in an agricultural point 
of view, the most important of the district. 


Situation. 


54, Sinco last settlement, 19 villages and a largo extent of waste 

= antes land have been transferred from Pékpattan to 
a histary. Assessment J)jn§}pur; and minor changes are of constant 
; occurrence on the bank of the Sutlej. The 
tahsil was first settled hy Mr. Cocks at a jama of Rs. 1,75,571. In 
1850-51 the Khanwah failed; and at the second summary settlement’ 
a reduction of Rs. 58,305 was given by Major Marsden. Mr. Vans 
Agnew next proposed his plan-for assessing canal and sailéba lands ; and 
divided the tahsil in to 5 assessment circles, which were retained. by 
Lieutenant Elphinstone, at the.regular settlement. Strange to say, 
Mr. Vans Agnew fised “soil rates;” but there is no record of how he 
proceeded or what he did. His rates too, of Rs. 34-6-0 to Rs. 37-8-0 on 
each well, besides the fluctuating rates already mentioned, seemed high 
to Lieut. Elphinstone. The 5 assessment circles were :—“ Ist, 
the river chak, or villages benefiting from the overflow of the Sutlej; 
Qnd, chak Basirpur, or tract between the Khanwah canal and 
river sail4b; 8rd, chak Hujra, or villages irrigated by the upper 
portion of the Khénwah canal; 4th, chak Dipdlpur irrigated by the 
southern portion of the Khénwah ; 5th, chak Shergarh, a circle of villages 
irrigated by wells in the north-western part of the parganah.” The 
villages transferred from Chunidn were not included in any of those 
circles, At the present settlement, the river chak was broken up into 
two circles, the Sutlej chardi and Sutlej lahndi. There is much more 
baérdni and less sailéba cultivation, (in the former,) and the population 
js more purely Wattu than in the latter. The Bet chahi circle corres- 
ponds closely with the Basirpur chak. There are many new estates 
in it, and a considerable area is irrigated by the two Sohég canals, But 
the main stay of the cultivation is well irrigation. There is a large 
proportion of Watiu villages in this tract. The Nay& Nahri chak consists 
of new estates and some of the transferred Pakpattan villages, at the 
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end ot the Khénwah canal. Khatris, Kambohs, Atoras and Arains 
predominate here. The Purféna Nahri chak, so called to distinguish it 
from the newer circle, corresponds to the former Hujra aud Dipdlpur 
chaks. Most of the estates are owned by the same tribes as in the 
Naya Nahri chak, but the agriculturists out-number the traders here, 
while the contrary is the case as regards the new circle. In both these 
chaks there is much “sikand soil.” Elsewhere “gasra” is more common. 
‘Lhe Shergarh chak has been retained. Another chak, the Gunji jantibi 
has been formed out of some of the Paékpattan villages and new grants 
in the western corner of the tahsil. This chak is undeveloped ; water 
is much deeper from the surface than in Shergarh ; the agricultural 
population conists chiefly of Kambohs, and Arains, There are some 
Aroras, In Shergarh most of the estates are owned by Sayads. The 
Chunién villages have been incorporated with the chaks adjoining them. 


55, The revenue rates of last settlement were the following :—_ 








NAME OF CHAK, 

















Class of cultivation, ' | i 
Bi aH Hujra a Bp 
1ver, é a T e 4 8 
a ta 
Nahri (mal) 4-0 0-4-0 0-8-0 - 
Ditto (Abiéna) 8-0 0-8-0 | 0-12-' P 
Chahi we 1-0-0 1-0-0 1-0-0 1-0-0 | 0-14-0 
Chahi sailéba or nahr{ aed 1-4-0 oe ea 1-4-0 ~ 
Sailaba vee f 0-12-01 0-12-0 a vee 
Barani A 0-6-0 0-4-0 0-4-0 0-8-0 0-4-0 
Rate on cultivation ves f- 0-10-0 0-9-8 | 0-11-3 | 0-13-7 | 0-10-8 





The total revenue appears to have been Bs. 1,834,561 ; of which sum 
Rs. 24,198 were on account of dbidna, This jama fell at the rate of 
noarly annas 12-3, per acre, on the cultivated area of 176,176 acres. 


56. This was avery light jama indeed; but it has not worked 
Changes in the condition satisfactorily. The failure of sail4b in the river 
of the tahsil, circles, coupled with the extension of the canals, 
and grants of waste lands has seriously injured the river villages; 
and many of the Basirpur estates are in bad condition. Shergarh 
has not improved. The other chaks show great changes for the better ; 
but they have not borne their fair share of the burden of taxation. Taken 
as a whole, the tabsil shows an incrase of 159 villages; or 85 per cent, 


45,578 acres of total area, or vee 10 per cent. 
13,3887 acres of cultivation, or  ... 8 
45,693 inhabitants, or sae 55 
41,262 head of cattle, or a3 72 
4,635 ploughs, or oes 32 
570 wells, or eae 22 
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The following statement shows the changes in the condition of the 
villages forming the present chaks :-— 








SSS a 





INCREASE, DECREASE, 
ame of chak, > a Sao: a 
N £ al @ : a S gg) 3 4 
Bekiecls | 2 | 2 [ltes| S$ | Fg 
bos] aot 
Seles) 8} 2 |) 8 Bes esi 8 | 8} 3 
Osco 8] 5 a EB Oslic2)] d a 








a re Ff | 
——_ 


re re 


Puréna nabri .., 111,694] 19,785) 22,834) 1,954 8s]... 








Bet chéh{ ve» $16,517] 17,419] 10,663, 2.907] 318 

Nayd nabri ...] 4.639; 8,363) 3,063) 399 65 ot 
Butlej lahnd{ ...J .. ae 3,099)... 42) 9,042) 1,187) ... 281, .., 
Butlej chardi ...] ... 120)... wee 25] 11,155)... 855 il 
Shergarh ers | cee 3,686) 1,794 7i 15 897 

Ganjf janutbi .,.J 1,131) 449) 684; 141 BETH... ies ia Soe ee 








Total, } 18,387 45,605) 41,58 4,635) 570) .., we on we 100 








ee 





Se = — — ll ————————— 

57. The returns showed that 104,554 acres were held by 904 
tenants. This gives about 114 acres to each 
tenant, which seems very high. ‘Thus 59 per 
cent. of the cultivated area was found to be held ty tenants, 6,266 
proprietors occupy the rest of the cultivated land, but only 8,981, of 
these cultivate themselves ; tho average holding then of each cultivating 
proprietor is 224 acres. Classed according to tenures, there were 14 
bhydchara, 140 pattidéri and 458 zamindéri estates, 


Tenures, 


58, The produce estimates for the tahsfl, calculated as in Pékpattan, 
amounted to Rs. 2,82,134, giving a rate on culti- 
vation of Rs. 1-9-7 per acre. I endeavoured 
here too, to fix the net assets on the same plan 
as I adopted in Péikpattan. The result was Rs. 3,55,608 as the net 
assets. Deducting Rs. 30,733, which I calculated to be the cost of 
keeping the water-courses clear from silt, I found half the net assets to 
be Rs. 1,62,437-8-0, falling at the rate of annas 13-8, per acre on 
cultivation. This estimate is somewhat under the mark, as owing to 
various reasons, the estimates for Shergarh could not be satisfac- 
torily framed. 


Produce estimates; half 
net asseta, 


59. In 1871, the Settlement Commissioner proposed certain rates 
for the seven chaks of Dipalpur. After examin- 
ing the villages and the detailed figures, I did 
not think it necessary to go so low in assessing, as the rates demanded. 
By adding annas 2 to the rate on cultivation in the river chaks, and 


Revenue rates. 
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annas 4 in Shergarh, and adding Re. 1 to the well rate in the Sutle} 
chard{ chak, a revenue rate jama was obtained, agrecing nearly with 
the actuals. The leases were given out in the four non-canal circles, 
but not acted upon; and it was not till 1873 that the assessments of 
the tahsil were completed and announced. The former rates were then 
retained in the circles already announced ; but a complete change was 
introduced into tho system of rating in the canal tracts. The modi- 
fied rates of 1871 were :— 


REVENUR RATES, 




















Plorgh [77 
Name of chak, rate, : Daealee hi, 
On Wells, ; vation epaieat 
Sutlej lahndi ae | Re, 71s. 10) As. 12-0, As. 4-0 
Sutlej chardi sto] TH 10; » 10-0) , 4-0 
Bhergarh | Spear, 8-0! 4, 4-0 
Ganji janubf | Ree |, 6-01 » 4-0 


pe en Cee —————  ——— ——---+- 





In the canal chaks, the rates alopte:l were:—(1). A banjar rate of one 
anna on each acre of culturable. and jadid of the malguzari area. 
Government waste lands were found to be leased at about Rs. 5 per 
hundred acres, An increase on this rate of 25 per cont. on account of 
the greater length of the lease and the use by the proprictor of 
all natural products, seemed fair. This gave Rs, 6-4-0 per hundred 
acres, or one anna per acre. (2) A baréni rate of eight annas on cach 
acre of birdnf cultivation. The rate of last settlement was annas 4 
to annas 8. In the Government jungle, baraini crops coming to 
maturity, paid annas 12. It was found that where Lieut, Elphinstone 
had put on a rate of annas 4, bdérdni cultivation was much more 
feasible than where the rate was annas 8, Thus 8 per cent. of the Bet 
chahi chak was under rain crops, and only 2 per cent. of tho 
Puréna nahri chak; annas 8 anacre all round seemed fair, (3) A well rato 
of Rs. 50 on each double-wheeled well, and Rs. 30 on each single-whecled 
well in the Purana nahri chak; of Rs. 45 and Rs, 25 on double and single- 
wheeled wells, respectively, in the Bet chali chak ; and of Rs. 40 and 
Rs, 22-8-0 in the Naya nahri chak, on the same classes, respectively, of 
wells. Tho points, considered in fixing these rates, were the depth of 
water from the surface, the number of yokes, the character of the 
agricultural tribes, and the date of construction of the wells, as regards 
the likelihood: of trenching on capital or not. 


60. In the four non-canal chaks, it was not proposed to alter the 
P te jamés already announced more than necessary 
ete Fevenmve ™* “on account of changes since 1871. These jamas 
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with those at the proposed rates in the canal tracts, amounted to 
Rs, 1,15,050-8-0 made up thus :— 


Purana nahri Hee Rs. 47,390-1-0 
Bet chahi eye » 34,064-12-0 
Nayé nahri oes »  98,027-11-0 
Sutlej lahndt he »  14,906-0-0 
Sutle) chardi ae 9,600-0-0 
Shergarh or 55 4,813-0-0 


Ganji janibi wee “ 1,249-0-0 
This jama fell on cultivation at annas 9-8, per acre, 


61. The canal revenue was in future to fluctuate. So only an 
estimate of its amount could be made, Our 
return showed in the whole tahsil 59,146 acres 
of nahri, and $5,120 acres of chthi nahriland. A total of 94,266 acres 
benefited from the canals, The canal returns showed an average 
irrigation of about 10,000 acres less. In my report on the new system 
of assessing -canal lands, I assumed the canal area at 60,000 acres, 
cultivated with the different crops in the proportion given by Myr. Palmer, 
the Superintending Engineer, The estimated income was Rs 
102,312 on 60,000 acres. I retained this estimate, because I anticipated 
a considerable falling off at first im canal cultivation, owing to the new 
and increased rates, and a permanent falling off in the area under tho 
highly taxed rice, which would cause a reduction in the income, even 
if the place of rice were taken by another crop; though the measure- 
ments would have warranted a more sanguine estimate. 


Canal revenue. 


62. The estimated results of the new assessments were a net 
Estimated results ofnew increase of Rs. 63,890, and may be shown 
rates. thus == 


Present fixed land revenue Rs. 1,09,287 
Present fixed Abidna » 87,106 
Fluctuating dbidna es 7,979 
Present revenue » 1,53,972 
Proposed fixed revenue » 1,15,050 
Estimated fluctuating revenue » 1,02,312 
Estimated revenue » 217,862 
Tnerease . » 68,390 


The proposed rates received the sanction of His Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor. 


63. <A favorable séiliba year, followed by a fair rainy season, 
had improved many estates. The Sutlej 
chardi chak had gone from bad to worse, 
however, so the jamés actually announced differed somewhat from 
those proposed. The total revenue announced was Rs. 1,16,031 * giving 
an increase over the proposed jama of Rs. 981. A reduction of Rs, 
594 beyond the estimate had to be given in the Sutlej chardi chak. 


Jamas actually announced. 





* The revised jamds of the Nayd nahri chak under Secretary to Punjab Govern- 
ment’s No. 1361 dated 14th August 1874, to Secretary to Financial Commissioner are 
included in this sum, The revision caused reduction of Rs, 1,008, 

Al 
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Progressive jamés amount to Rs, 891 after 5 years; 3,659 after 10 
years ; 76 after 15 years. The “kémil” jama 
then will be Rs. 1,20,157, a net increase of Rs. 
10,742-1-0 over the revenue of S. 1930 ( A. D. 1873-74 ). Progressive 
jamads are caused chicfly by the non-expiry of the periods of leasc 
of new grants. 

64. The extra cesses have been increased by Rs. 2-8-0 per cent. 
as in Pakpattan; and besides, the patwaris’ 
pay has been fixed at a uniform rate of Rs. 
5 per cent. It averaged formerly Rs. 4-4-0 per cent, The extra cesses 
now amount to Rs, 20-12-0 per centum. 

85. The proprietors of two villages, Manphilpur and the Model 
farm, did not appear. The old leases have 
not expired, that of Munphulpur will end in 
1984 (A. D. 1877-78) and of the Model farm, in 1943 (A. D, 1886-87) ; 
the Deputy Commissioner will then have to fix new terms. All the 
other leases were taken up; 8 or 9 villages, held out for a while but 
ultimately came round ; in a few cases some trifling concessions were 
made. ‘Though more lightly assessed than the people of Pakpattan, 
the people of Dipélpur are by no means as well pleased with the 
results of the new assessments. They are now for the first time, since 
the Sikh rule, assessed on a fair system, ‘The summary settlements 
were unfair to them, and the regular settlement to them and Govern- 
ment. Their burdens have been considerably increased, but are ver 
light still in the canal villages.. Deducting 34,266 acres, on whic 
no canal income has becn estimated from the cultivated area, and 
adding Rs, 20-12-0 per cent. to the fixed revenue, and Rs, 14-12-0 
per cent. to the fluctuating revenue on account of extra cesses, 
the rate of the new assessment is only Rs. 1-11-7 per cultivated aere, 
with 60,000 acres of canal water gnaranteed. No doubt looking at 
the half net assets estimtc, this is high. But the estimate is low, 
(1) because no account is taken of the waste land ; (2) because the 
yield is under-estimated ; aud (3) because the prices are below the 
mark. Besides nearly annas 8 must be deducted from Rs. 1-11-7 
on account of dbiéna, which will be paid certainly by the tenant 
and extra cessess. 

66. Owing to the change in the system of assessing and the delay 
occurring between the first attempt at annouce- 
ment and final completion of work, the 
estimates and rates similar to those used in 
Pikpattan were found useless or imperfect here. They were based on 
a state of things, no longer existing when the jamas were finally 
fixed. Many details are, however, given in the assessment reports 
which have necessarily bcen omitted here. 

67. When the assessment reports of Gugera and Montgomery 
; ; were submitted, things were still in an incom- 
Pi senate result of scttle- pleted state, and so some slight errors occurred 

: in the figures. The actual result of the assess- 

ments of the four tahsils, are given below. As regards the Ravi tahsils 


Progressive jamas. 


Extra cesses, 


Jamas now accepted. 


Estimate and rates omit- 
ted, 
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the decrease refers to the rent roll of S. 1927, (a. D. 1870-71); as 
regards Pikpattan, to that of 8. 1929, (a D. 1872-73) ;.and the increase 
as regards Dipalpur, to that of S. 1930, (a.D, 1873-74) :— 
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Gugera a. 78,026 11 0} 74,450 0 013,576 11 0]. 773] 3,021)..] 78,744, 7178 0 
‘Montgomery .. 84,174 8 0] | 77,955 00) 6219 80]... 627] 4,050) ..]  82,632/1,542 8 0; 
Pdkpattan ... | 62,125 0 0) 60,353 0 0| 1,77200)  .. 1g4| geal...) 61,605) 620 00 
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TOTAL... | 3,238,741 2 0} 8,18,789 0 0}22,568 8 oj6.a16 10) 1,975} 12,198]76] 3,33,038/2,162 8 0 11,459 6 0 








The result is an initial net decrease of Rs, 4,952-2-0, with a final net 
increase of Rs. 9,296-14-0. The new jama falls at the rate of annas 14, 
per acre, on the cultivated area, as shown in the completed returns. 
The jama of last settlement, as given in the last settlement of the 
printed report, was Rs, 3,03,520 exclusive of Abidna. This fell at the 
rate ofannas 11-9, per acre, on the cultivated area of 4,09,059 acres 
given in the same statement, 


68. In the following form, therevenue of the district from all 

. ‘acatad sources, from 1857-58 to 1872-73 is shown. 

1867.88 to 1372.73,,. «Lt is probable that hore and there, the figures 

may be slightly inaccurate, but I believe there 

are no such errors as will detract from the utility of the return ; and to 
the understanding mind the utility ought to be great. 





| Year. 


| 


1857-58 


1858-59 


1859-60 


1860-61 


1861-62! 


1862-68 


1863-64 


1864-65 


1865-66 





1866-67, 


1867-68 


1868-69 


1869-70 


1870-71 





1871-72 


1872-78 


| Fixed Land Revenue. 


2,96,057 


2,98,722 


8,09,981 


2,95,425 


| Fixed Abidna, 


26,621 


22,478 


8,933 


3,041 





2,095,278 


802,105, 


$04,156 


8,07,498 


8,10,226 


3,11,419 


8,11,431 


2,08,767 


3,12,605 


3,16,158 


3,08,258 


3,138,633 





18,765) 


87,075 


86,963 


37,915 


37,303 


38,021 


88,212 





30,080 


39,266 


89,146 


85,899 


38,614 








Fluctuating Abiana, 





4,127 


563 


140 


2,432 


4,432 


3,837 


7,617 


: 


6,480 


8,578 


9,602 


10,718 


13,698 


( 
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Statement showing Revenue of all surts of the 
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15,630! 18,644) 33,249 


1,395) 


8,918! 


4,219 


6,928 


7,902 


18,659 


8,000 


9,003 


8,009 


8,099 


6,704 





1,287) 32,822 


551] | 82,302; 


223) 67,088 


Ais 46,964 


1,570! | 55,102 


864] 59,944 


40g} 67,724 


958| 64,050) 


2,678, 64,4384 


3,998) 65,491 


847) 84S 


226| 60,445, 


65) 91,489 


1,014) 1,01,061 


Sale of woud. 





1,081 


1,869 


1,032 


1,504 





574 


781 


9,249 


15,011 


22,419 


34,599) 


18,144] 


5,644 


4,803) 


4,602 


204 


212 


839) 


1,062 


1,143 


867: 


6418 


982 


998 


2,020 
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| Main, 


45 


151 


96 


109 


372 


1,224). 


3,708 


2,295 





| Gardens, 


144 


35 


35 


5 


26 


w 
oe 





Saji. 





417, 


928 


862 


1,993 


2,146; 


2,153 


4,220 


4,498 


4,47 


5,791 


j Saltpetre. 








260) .. 


312) , 


300 


180°. 


160) 


92)... 
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Montgomery District, from 1857-58 to 1872-73. 











| Fisheries. 





108] ... 


28) . 


12; 





450 





Abkari. 


7,469 
8,400) 
7,640 
7,882 
7,241 
8,626 
10,344 
9,812 
10,816 
8,502 
9,184 
9,590 
8,104 
11,532 


13,077 





9,080) 





Fa 
4H | og 
BH 5 
#) 3] 
ad 
q E 
Ss 
&éidié 
4,469)... 3,850, 


8,198, ... | 2,526, 
15,646) os S 


10,840) 3,979) 7,368 





13,€47| 1,972| 5,299; 





12,421} 1,749} 7j218 


15,074) 4,914". 7,218 


15,885] 4,803) 17,197 





9,483] 4,955] 7,921 
14,004] 6,075] 6,767 
20,780] 9,002) 7,136 
24,188] 4,461} 6,531 
26,871 11,seo 6,876 
25,692! 11,042| 7,877 


26,919| 8,540) 8,437 


34,231) 7,871] 8,203 








School Fund. 


2,818 


8,288 


3,208 





3,218 


3,079 


3,lot 


3,147] 


3,173 


3,210) 


8,216 


3,641 


3,292 


3,290) 


8,295 





ae 


Road Fund. 





3,482 


8,390 


4,067 


4,055 


4,074 


3,019 


8,302 


3,004 


8,129 


5,144 


8,142) 


3,141 


4,661 








3,092 


Local Cesa, 





20,826 





22,382 


Postal Fund. 


1,576) 


| Nazul Fond, 


| Octroi. 
t 


21> 
= 
cy 


6,405) 


2,886! 3,015 


2,316) 2,131! 


8,073} GR; 


- 


3,090) 60 


2,662) 263 


3,675) 615} 


6,02] 2,895 


6,144] 1,499 


5,568] 464 


6,097) 149, 


7,837) 170) 


8,296) 217 





10,414] 354) 


11,981; 256) 





| Revenne fines. 


| toa 
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4,23,987 





277/3,99,462 


229'3,98, 923 


12814,03,770 


2,090'4,14,567 


$4614,51,640 


328'4,72,209 


97614 ,94,198 


47/5,01,620 


14115,17,853 


- 
> 
® 


216,09,247 


77/4,89,440 


42'5,05,806 


74°6,54,065 


5416,09;955 





10,914} 1,148 











10015,95,200 
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69, The powers conferred by section 27, Act XXXIIT of 1871, of 
marking off and making a separate settlement 
of such portion of the waste lands of a, village 
as appear to be in excess of the requirements of the proprietors, have 
not been put in force, In many instances though the proprietors were 
offered a separate lease for their excess waste land, with a corresponding 
reduction on the jama fixed for the whole village, in no case 
have I known them agree to give up any of their land. They insisted 
on everything or nothing, It would besides, be quite impossible to get 
farmers for such blocks of waste land. The result of this determination, 
of the people has been, that in many instances they have been assessed 
higher than their cultivation alone would warrant. If any of these 
villages clamour for reduction hereafter, they ought to be made to pay 
for relief by giving up waste land. For instance, if a village is assessed 
on five wells at Rs. 250, while the chak rate would give Rs, 150, and 
the proprietors ask for reduction, I would say, if their demand seemed 
reasonable: —“ You want Rs. 75 reduction, or including extra cesses, 
relief to the extent of Rs. 90. Yeou-have 1,500 acres of waste-land 
more than you want; the grazing rates in, Government waste lands is 
Rs. 10 for each hundred acres, Give up 900 acres, and you shall get a 
reduction of Rs. 90, and mélikinaat Rs; 10 per cent. on what your land 
will fetch when included in the nearest tirni chak. If after five years, 
you think you can pay your present jama, you may demand back 
your land, and you will have the same right at each further interval of 
five years,” The villages in which “banjar chaks,” or blocks of waste 
land, were assessed separately, can be ascertained from the village 
note books ; but the same system ought to be applied to all villages 
with large waste areas, if reduction become necessary. It would. 
not be needful to leave the matter to the pepole, but if a village cannot 
pay its revenue, a reduction ought to be given and land taken, ‘The 
advantages of this system are obvious. Considerable relief can be given 
without any serious loss of revenue; an additional inducement will 
be provided for-exertion and punctual payment of the revenne; an 
effectual stop will be put to systematic deterioration of villages, with 
a view to obtain reduction of jama; and the people will gradually 
learn that the possession of even waste land has its responsibilities 
as well as its advantages. Of course, before resorting to a plan, which 
cannot be popular, the fuirness of the present jama ought to be 
considered with reference to all the assets of the estate. If it is 
excessive, reductions ought to be given without depriving the village 
ofits waste lands, Such villages as Pipli, Mahtaka Mahtabrai, Thikura, 
and Husengarh, in tahsil Dip&lptr, are specimens of a class to which 
I think the system ought to be applied. 


Banjar chaks, 


70, The low value of land in this district, except where canal 
irrigation is available, is shown by the difficulty 
of getting farmers, as well as by the low price at 
which land is sold and mortgaged. In Pdkpatan, it was found that 
12,878 acres paying a revenue of Ra, 3,156, or annas 3-11 per acre, had 
been sold for Ra, 18,646. This gave the price per acres, as Ra. 1-2, and 


Low value of land. 
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per rupee of revenue as Ra, 5-14-7. The mortgaged aren was 9,687 acres 
assessed at Rs. 2,272, or annas 3-9 per acre. The mortgage money, 
amounted to Rs, 19,081, or Rs. 1-15-6, per acre, and Rs. 8-6-5, per 
rupee of revenuc. In Dipalpur, 15,749 acres sold, realized Rs,.26,421, 
or Rs, 1-10-10 per acre, and Rs, 6-1-11, per rupee of revenue. The 
revenue was Rs, 4,319, falling atannas 4-5, per acre. The area mortgaved 
was 12,028 acres assessed at Rs. 2,94 being at the rate of Rs. 8-11 annas. 
per acre. The mortgage money amounted to Rs. 30,353, equal to 
Rs. 2-8-5 per acre and Rs. 10-3-7 of Government revenue. If it is. 
considered that these prices imclude nut only money paid for the land 
but also the cost of wells and other property attached to the land, 
the very low value of land is at once apparent. More money can be 
got by mortgaging land than by selling it. It may be that the land 
mortgaged is more valuable than that sold ; but this fact may also be 
explained by the difficulty of obtaining tenants, and the @read of 
becoming responsible fur payment of the revenue, When land! is sold, 
the buyer becomes responsible for the revenue, and he has to make 
his arrangements for cultivating theland ; but in the ease of mortgages, 
the mortgagor remains, as a rule, responsible for the revenue, and 
continues to cultivate the land himself, or exerts himself to have it 
cultivated. 


71. Mortgages are of two kinds in this district. In one form 
known as lekha mukhi the mortgagor manages 
the cultivation. The mortgagee pays the 
revenue and takes the produce, Accounts are made up annually and 
interest is charged, If the produce is in excess of the expenses, the 
surplus is credited to the mortgagor; and if less, he is debited with the 
deficiency. Sometimes the mortgagee manages the estate. In the 
second form of mortgage, called viaj pondra, no accounts are kept. No 
interest is charged. The mortgagee holds the land till the mortgage 
money is paid up. He is responsible for all loss, and takes all the 
profit that may accrue on the land. Both forms are common on the 
Sutlej ; on the Ravi the lekha mukhi form is the more frequent. 


Morigages. 


72. It will be remembered that Mr, VansAgnews proposed: to 
Proposed system of annual make the revenue of sailaba lands along the 
sailaba assessments. viver fluctuating. The disastrous result of the: 

rejection of this proposal led at this settlement to a plan like his being 
again brought forward. It was admitted that the new jamés could 
not be paid in many villages if the sailéb failed, and I maintained that 
the villages would, under the old system, be necessarily ruined, The 
principal points in the proposal were, that the sailaba area should be 
ascertained by annual measurements and be annually re-assessed, with 
reference to the quality of the sailéb, at rates varying from annas + to 
Rs, 1-8-0 per acre. Except in special cases, the fact of a crop being 
grown was to be the test of the land being sailéba or not. In case of 
total failure of the sailab, the land was to be assessed at banjar rates. 
It was expected that when the assessing officer went out, the crops 
would have reached a stage, when the quality of the sailéb could be 
easily determined. Changes in the value of the saildba cultivation, 
which did not amount to 10 per cent, were not to be noticed as 
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regards alteration of the revenue. ‘This 10 per cent. rule ig not 
logically sound; but it tends to prevent petty frauds, My predecessor 
reported against this scheme, deeming it impossible for the district stall 
to get through the work; and the local Government has refused to 
sanction it (No L361, dated 14th August 1874 to Secretary to Financial 
Commissioner). 

78, Conneeted with the subject of annual sailaéba measurements, 
was the question of the advisability of retaining 
the old 10 per cent. rule in cases of alluvion 
and diluvion. ‘The people seemed not to care much about the matter 
one way or the other ; though most villages declared for the abolition. of 
the rule, and the Gugera people were at one time very determined on 
the subject. I think the 10 per cent. rule was not fairly worked here, 
as no account of land not assessed was taken. . Thus the village site 
with all the houses and all the waste land might have been washed 
away, and no #eduction. would have been given. There appears no. 
objection to a 1@ per cent. rule, where the assets are taken into account, 
except as regands the relations of the proprietors among themselves. 
But where the assets are not taken into, account, I think the rule 
ansuitable, and prefer that by which each ‘increment and decrement 
is considered, Under the latter system, there issome extra office work. 
ut of very twifling amount; while the field work is, of course, the 
game under it as under tho 10 percent. rule. Finally, the system of 
onsideaing eadh change was adepted, and the 10 per cent, rule was 
abolished. The greatest objection to all fluctuating assessments is the 
amount of corruption they are likely to produce. It is probable 
that this amount is over estimated, aud a complete over hauling of 
the returns of « few villages every year, with stern retribution in cases 
of fraud, would keep most. officials fairly straight. 

74. Theedates on which) the kists, or revenue instalments, fall 
, Nene ore due are June 15th and July 15th for the spring 
ponte were harvest, and December Ist and January Ist for 
the autumn. hervest. The spring dates were formerly one month earlier, 
‘but on the representation of some Dipdlpur cultivators that the dates 
‘were co early they had to borrow the revenue and could not dispose 
of their erops before the instalments fell due, the present dates were 
‘sanctioned. As most people pay their revenue always from what they 
borrow, the alteration did not cause much gratitude ; they will continue 
to borrow as'before, It seomed admitted, though that to the industrious 
and to those who had the means to pay without borrowing, the 
postponemer#t of the instalments would be an advantage Itisto be 
hoped, the civil courts will not allow the crops to be sold in execution 
of private deerees before the Government is satisfied. Ido not think 
there is any provision of law obliging them to do so; and sucha 
procedure is most unfair to Government, which has deferred its demand 
for the benetit of the cultivator and not of the banyah. 
75.  Intimately connected with the land revenueis the tii or 
ie geazing tax, This tax is an inheritance from 
es the Sikhs, and the object of it appears to have 


Alluvion and dilurion. 
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been to make professional cattle breeders, who did not otherwise contri- 
bute to the expenses of the state, share in the burdens of the rest of the 
population, Agricultural cattle were exempt from taxation, and so were 
cows and buffaloes, the property of bond fide cultivators. Sheep and 
goats were, however, always taxed. Up to last settlement, only camels, 
buffaloes, sheep and goats paid tirnf in this district. Lieut. Elphinstone, 
recommended that cows should be taxed. They were taxed. The main 
excellence of the Sikh system, that the cattle of cultivators were exempted 
from taxation, was lost sight of. In process of time even agricultural 
bullocks came to be taxed, In 1857-58, the tirni income amounted toa 
little under Rs. 32,000 ( Gugera Settlement Report, para: 110). In 
1872-73, the income was Rs. 1,08,009 (Revenue Report) of which sum 
about one lakh is due to tirni proper, and the rest to leases of kokanber, 
grass, mtinj and sajji, which were formerly shown separately. The system 
in force up to 1870-71 involved periodical counting of the cattle of all the 
villages of the district. But only those villages whose cattleactually grazed 
in the Government jungle paidtirni. If, however, any cattle ofa non-tirni 
paying village were found in the jungle, all the cattle had to pay double 
rates. Under the present system, the Government waste lands have 
been divided into blocks or tirni mahfls, which are leased annually, 
and the farmers are left to make their own arrangements with people 
grazing cattle in their blocks. The farmers are allowed to charge at 
certain fixed rates for each head of cattle grazing, vic: — 


Rs, A. P. 
Male camel én ies 1 0 0 
Female camel ae Rie 1 8 0 
Male buffaloe = ns 0 8 0 
Female buffaloe a! ae 1 0 oO 
Cow aes oo 0 8 O 
Sheep or goat = ie 0 41 O 


Plough bullocks no longer pay tirni, These rates are by no means 
excessive, considering the great profits now yielded by cattle. But it is 
to be hoped that it will be remembered that the people of Montgomery 
are for the most part semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural, and that this 
fact has been considered in the new assessments; and that burning the 
candle at both ends will result in sudden darkness. The people cannot 
afford to be taxed heavily directly, in the form of-tirni on the profits 
they make from cattle; and at the same time to pay a heavy land 
revenue fixed after a consideration of the same profits. 


76. In this district, it has not been the custom for the people to 
take out protective pattas for new wells, under 
Financial Commissioner's Book Circular VI of 
1866. Enquiry was made, but no pattas were forthcoming. It may 
be a question whether it is advisable to give such pattas in this district 
at all, or at least indiscriminately. But in any case, the term “ unirrigated 
rates,” usually found in the pattas given elsewhere, requires consideration, 
“Unirrigated rates” really amount to only an anna or so an acre here; and 
if by sinking a new well a man is entitled to hold for 20 years at this rate, 
it would pay him at the commencement of a new settlement to pull 
A2 


Protective pattas of wells. 
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down his old well, and build a new one. It would, perhaps, be advisable 
to insert in pattas given here, that the holder shall pay only half tho 
ordinary well rate of his village or assessmeut circle. An alteration of 
this sort may save some revenue and unpleasant murmurs hereafter. 


77. The villages held entirely or in part in jigir are shown in 
map No, 14. The principal jagirdars are the 
Diwan of Pikpattan, and Baébiés Samptran and 
Khem Singh. The villages of the first are situated about Pakpattan 
itself, and those of the latter near Basirpur in the Dipélpur tahsil. 
Their value has considerably increased since the opening of the upper 
Soh4g canal, and especially since the jagidars have been made a present 
of half the water revenue that will be collccted from the canal irrigated 
lands of their villages, 


Jégirdars, 


78. There is only ono talukdér of any importance in _ this 
Talukdars. district, Muhammad Amir Ali Khan, the repre- 
sentative of the once influential Kharral family 
of Kamflia. His taluka consists-of 41 estates, from the sub-proprietors 
of which he receives 2 pdis*in the Kharwar, or one-twentieth of the 
grain produced, and annas 4 per kan4l, on the zabti crops. In all cases 
‘where there were two classes of proprietors, the settlement was made 
with the sub-proprietors by Liout, Elphinstone ; and no reason appeared 
for altering this arrangement at the present settlement, 


79. ‘The system under which one or more of the shareholders 
Kystem by which only a become responsible for payment of the revenue, 
portion of the share holders realizing from the tenants and joint proprietors 
becomes responsible for pay- by batii, according to existing rates, and taking 
Bient oF Rev enuy: auy profit and bearing any loss that might 
occur, is now far from common. In Dipdlpur, I could only find four 
villages where it prevailed. Mr. Vaus Agnew says: it is very common in 
the Khénwah villages. Its dying out is a proof of the well-being of the 
villages concerved. Of course, this was only an arrangement made 
among the people, and by which Government was not in the 
least bound.* 
80. The physical condition of the district, with its fiseal state 
Ginetievstiony toe formerly and at present has now been described. 
Yonsiderations for the 
future. I may be allowed to make sone remarks con- 
cerning the future, “Reductions are demoralizing ” is a common phrase; 
and so they are if unnecessary. But to refuse reductions when required 
is still more demoralizing. Such occasions may constartly arise. 
Even a settlement officer may err once in a way; and if he does 
not, the condition of villages changes so rapidly that a very fair 
jama may in two years become most oppressive. Failure of sailib or 
canal water, if permanent, will, in most cases, be sufficient to 
justify reductions, On the other hand, falling in of wells and absconding 
of cultivators are reasons for reduction requiring much caution, as 
pointed out by Lieut. Elphinstone. An examination of the village 











“Mr, Vans Agnew refers to the Settlement Report of parganah Rewari (zillah 
Gurgéon), paras, 37-41, The custom was common in that parganah. 
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note bock, or a quiet enquiry will often show that there are wells in the 
village lying idle, which might he set to work in place of those fallen in 
ata trifling expense, The desertion of cultivators is a more serious matter, 
and will have to becarefully considered ;but now thatcanalirrigation has 
nearly reached its limit, and grants of waste lands have been checked, it 
is to be hoped that cases of permanent desertion will be comparatively 
rare. I have already noticed in para. 69, what I think should 
be done when villages with large waste areas apply for reduction. 
It would be well too, when applications fur relief are made, to see 
whether the applicant owns other villages, and if so, what is their 
condition. The ploughs and cattle of the distressed village may have 
been sent on purpose to well-to-do villages to get them out of the 
way. The manner in which relief is given is not indifferent. For 
temporary calamities, suspension or remission is enough. But in cases 
of permanent deterioration, reduction of jama should be at once resorted 
to. Capital is required for successful cultivation, The owner's capital 
is sure to be swallowed up before relief is given, And then,as_ 
long as the old jama remains on=the rent roll, no one will lend him 
money for fear of being madcé»responsible for the revenue. Whereas 
if reduction were given, it- would not be difficult to obtain a loan 
by mortgaging a portion of the estate. An annual remission of 
balances amounting to half the revenue of the estate causes Government 
Just as much loss as a reduction of half the jama, while it confers 
no lasting benefit onthe proprietors, as a reduction would do, 


81, Asregards the sadr station of Montgomery, the ordera of 
Asecssment of Montgomery Government were received after some corres- 
sadr station, pondence had passed, directing that considering 
the peculiar circumstances of the place, it should for the present 
remain unassessed, 


PART III.—The Record of Rights. 


1. The papers of which the Montgomery “misl bandobast,” or 
Papers contained iureevrd record of rights is composed, are the follow- 
of rizhts, ing _ 
The shajré-nasab, oc pedigree table, 
The shajra-qistwar, or field map. 
The index to matters contained in the misl. 
The list of papers contained in the misl. 
The khasra, or field register, 


oo pon 


The darkhwifst, or engagement for the revenue. 
Alphabetical list of proprietors, 


™ 
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8, The muntakhib-méa-khewat, a record of occupancy and 
liabilities. This is the khewat with an extract from the 
khatoni. 

9. The naksha chahat, or well-statements, 


10. Statement showing estimated assessment value of revenue- 
free grants (maj‘ifis ). 


11. The ribkéri akhir, or final proceedings. 

Of these papers Nos, 8, 4 and 7 are mere indices for facility of 
reference. In my letter No, 38, dated 17th February 1872, to the 
Settlement Commissioner, I described the method of preparing the 
settlement misls in full detail. It seems unnecessary to do so again 
here. A few general remarks will suffice, 


2. There are two points, in which ‘the new Punjab settlements 
er em far superior to their predecessors, One is 
ae Smad the preparation of the pedigree table ; the other, 
the neatness:with which the records are faired, 
I think our field maps are better; but there is a difference of opinion on 
this point. In other respects, there is generally little difference, except 
that in the want of a separate wajib-ul-arz. Our records are decidedly 
inferior to the old ones. ‘The pedigree table shows in an easily grasped 
form the whole constitution of the village. It 
is prepared by the munserim in the village, 
from the statements of the proprietors and the “ mirasi,” if one exists, 
with the help of the last annual papers. All tarafs and pattis are 
shown with their shares in the total area and common lands; also the 
separate holdings in each sub-division with the varying standards of 
proprietorship prevailing, whether mere possession, or fractional shares 
or ploughs, wells, &e. &c., The method in which proprietorship has 
been acquired by descent, purchase, or otherwise, is recorded. The 
names of the proprietors with important remarks bearing on their 
ownership, such as their being out of possession on account of absence, 
or of having absconded, or that a portion of their land is mortgaged, 
or that they are minors and their guardians hold for them, are entered. 
A sketch of the past history of the village is also given, The whole 
state of the village is thus clearly recorded, and in future stages of 
work one knows what one is doing, and does not go groping about 
blindly, as must necessarily be the case, where no paper of a similar kind 
exists, The pedigree table is invariably prepared before the field meas- 
urements begin, but not necessarily before the boundary map is made, 


3, The boundary maps were made on the old Punjab plan, with 

the plane table by sightings taken froin pillar 

am eee fo-uillan, “Ubi plate iw eecediticuey bot the 
results are aptto be inaccurate. No separate “hadbast misl” was prepared, 
but of course, the boundaries had to be sketched before commencing 
the interior measurements. The boundary map, or in some cases, the 
field map is compared with the revenue survey map and that of last 
settlement, and any difference detected forms the subject of a separate 
misl, on which orders are passed by the settlement officer, The general 


The pedigree table, 
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rule followed in such cases was, when the villages could not agree 
abeut the boundary to uphold actual possession; and if that was 
doubtful, to prefer the revenue survey map leaving the aggrieved party 
to a regular suit to establish his view of the case. Toensure greater 
accuracy in the subsequent interior measurements, chaks or blocks 
were marked off in the boundary maps, according to difference of soil, or 
peculiarities in the features of the country, or artificial divisions, such 
as roads, canals, &c., already existing. 


4. The field maps were drawn on the scale of 60 karams to the 
inch, The karam is 54 feet long. The scale 
adopted then is 16 inches to the mile. The 
scale of square measures employed is the following :— 


The field measurements, 


9 Square karams = 1 Kan. 
20 Kans = 1 Kanal. 
8 Kandls = 1 Ghomao. 


The ghomfo is thus equal to one acre, the kandl to half a rood, and the 
kan to a square perch. 


The measurements, in fact all the settlement operations connected 
with the preparation of the record of rights with few exceptions, were 
carried out by the patwdris, Before starting the field measurements, 
they had to provide themselves with a form of khatoni for each proprietor 
and tenant entered in the pedigree table and the last annual papers, 
and a smaller form with much thesame columns, known as the rough 
parcha or title deed. The measuring party always consisted of two 
persons, of whom one did the mapping, and the other entered the 

articulars ascertained in the field register, the khatoni and the parcha. 
The lambarddrs and those having any rights in the land measured 
had to attend. Two copies ef the, map were made on the spot. The 
work of each day was tested in the evening. When the whole 
village has been measured, the entries in the khations and parchas 
are totalled. The parchdés are made over to the proprietors and 
tenants, who are told to have them read to them by some person 
they can trust; and if they are dissatisfied with any entry, to state so 
when they are called up for final attestation. During the measure- 
ments 10 per cent. pf the fields are tested by the munserim, and the 
same number by the zaildér, 5 per cent. by the sadr munserim, and 
as many as possible by the superintendent. 


5, After measurements are completed, the patwari comes into 
Aisaiaticn, head-quarters and again checks the areas and 
dimensions and compares the field register 

with the field map. He also prepares a statement, showing how far 
facts now ascertained disagrce with those entered in the last annual 
papers. The people are then called up; and any objection they have 
to make to the entries in the parchds are attended to. They are asked 
concerning entries in the khatoni or chitta muntakhib, as it is also called, 
and the purport of their statements is recorded on it. The munserim 
then checks the attestation of the patwéari, the sadr munscrim that 
of the munscrim, and the superintendent that of the sadr munserim, 


The pedigree table, corrected according to facts ascertained during 
measurement, is attested at the same time and by the same persons. + 


6. When the attestation is over, the field map is colored, so as to 
show natural features and the different classes 
of land, as regards the period at which it was 
last cultivated. The rough drafts of the various settlement papers 
are also copied out fair. The rent in cash and revenue payable by 
the tenants or proprietors are entered after announcement of the 
jamas. The people are then called up once more, The superintendent 
informs each person of the general result of the entries made regarding 
him, and if he admits the correctness, signs the settlement record 
below the holding concerned. He also gives the proprietor and tenant 
a copy of the entry finally made with an exhortation to satisfy himself 
that the entry is correct. It is thus evident that everything that 
can be done to make public what has been recorded, is done. 


Fairing, 


7. When a considerable portion of the attestation work had been 

The attestation (Lasd{k) done-under this complicated system, a still 
khatéwar, more cumbersome method was introduced ; and 
all the attestation had to be done de novo. This 

consisted in preparing a separate misl for each holding, and taking 
down the depositions of all concerned in the holding. Initial and fina 
ribkaris and intermediate orders were also prescribed, which nearly 
doubled the size of each misl, These misls are known as the “misl 
khatawar.” The object of introducing this system was apparently to 
give, as it were, the force of law, or at least of a registered agreement, 
to entries in the settlement record. After a vreat deal of time had been 
wasted over these misls, we were allowed to go back to the old system. 


8. Ina district where land is valuable and minutely sub-divided, 
Hhisnd vantage of tho-dates where the bulk of it is held by cultivating 
ful attestation. proprietors or occupancy tenants, and where 
the bhayéchéra form of tenures prevails, it may 
be advisable to multiply safe guards against incorrect entries, even 
at the risk of causing much annoyance to the people. But in 
Montgomery, where the state of things is just the opposite of this, such 
an elaborate system is very liable to defeat its own object. A non-heredi- 
tary tenant who had been dragged into the settlement office to attest his 
holding and has been kept waiting some days, is apt to get tired of such 
worry, and when summoned again, to send word by the lambardar that 
he has gone to Bahawalpur. ‘The attestation of the superintendent must 
have been in most cases formal, A great change for the better was made 
towards the end of the settlement, when deputy superintendents, or 
selected sadr munserims were allowed to attest finally all entries 
concerning which there was no dispute. A further point will be gained 
when all attestation in similar cases is done in the village, and not at 
head quarters. To make this safe, a thorough supervision by the 
superintendents is necessary ; and as long as they are burdened with 
judicial work, their supervision must be superficial, 
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9. The wAjib-ul-arz as a separate paper in the settlement misl was 
abolished, partly to reduce the size of the misl, 
and partly because it was supposed that if the 
clauses of this important document were entered in different parts of 
the record, there would be less chance of their becoming stereotyped, 
and written down in the same way for every village, regardless of their 
applicability. But this breaking up of the wajib-ul-arz necessitated the 
introduction of a new paper, the incex to matter contained in the settle- 
ment misl Without this, one would not know where to find the entries 
formerly made in the wajib-ul-arz. This index is far from being a simple 
document, and an error in it may give a good deal of trouble. And 
I think it doubtful whether there was more chance under the old system 
of the wajib-ul-arz being incorrect than thereis now. Entries formerly 
made in the wajib-ul-arz, which referred more to tribal usages than 
to customs belonging to the village and which might change with each 
village, have been recorded in the riw4j 4m, of which more will be 
said hereafter, The peculiarly village customs have been recorded on 
the face of the pedigree table, or tield map, or on the back of the 
darkhwast muntakhib, or well statement, according to their greater or 
less connection with the original contents of those documents, The 
great disadvantage of this division is, that it complicates the record. 
An officer not thoroughly familiar with the settlement mis] does not 
know where to turn to when looking for information concerning village 
customs. A settlement record has always been to some extent “caviare 
to the general,” and any change which discourages our over-worked 
officers from examining the record’ for themselves, and throws them 
more than needful into the hands of their amléh is to be deprecated. 
There is no need to discuss this matter further, as orders have been 
issued to revert to the old plan of aseparate wAjib-ul-frz. They camo 
too late to be put in force in Montgomery. 


The wajib-ul-arz. 


10. The riwdj-dm, or record of usages and accepted rules, as para 
3 of letter No. 780 dated 27th November 1865, 
from the Secretary to the Punjab Government 
to the Financial Commissioner, directs that it shall be called, is described 
in settlement paper No. 31. It contains the answers of the chief men 
and elders of each tribe to a serics of questions concerning inheritance, 
adoption, gifts, &c. put to them at an open meeting. As tar as possible, 
their answers are supported by « statement of actual precedents; ant 
any known exceptions to the general rule are also recorded. The great 
value of a trustworthy account of the lex-loci of this sort is obvious, 
I have attested a large number of these riwdj-4ims, in the Montgomery 
district. J think they ought to be received with much caution. In 
the first place, this document is always prepared first by the 
superintendent. He is, of course, utterly unable to go out of the beaten 
track ; and the track in this case occasionally leads one into the slough 
of down-right nonsense. Ifa correct record of the lew loci is required, 
the first thing to do is to revise the Hindusténi settlement manual, as 
regards the translation of the questions given in settlement paper No. 31. 
It is incorrect, and is couched in the most barbarous and unintelligible 


The riwdj-aim. 
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Hindustani one can imagine. I did something to correct this, and had 
tho more glaring errors amended. When the questions are incorrect, the 
answers are likely to be the same. In many cases the people have no 
custom at all on the points to which the questions refer. Thus among 
the Muhammadan tribes generally, adoption is very rare; but there 
seems to be no custom as regards the power of adoption. Yet the 
chiefmen, when asked, “ can a man adopt?” will be sure to say “yes” 
er “no” without considering whether there is any custom or not. 
Similarly there is great doubt as to the cases in which a gift of land 
can be made to a daughter; and on this point, too, I think in most 
cases there is no custom. Again the people will deny that a verbal 
gift can be made; but say a written gift is valid. But considering 
that not one manin a hundred can write, it seems incredible that 
there can be any customary distinction between verbal and written 
gifts among them, Occasionally words are not properly understood, 
Thus “ parkat”” means the posthumous son of a man born in the house 
of his step-father. But in the Montgomery tahsil, I found it used to 
express the son of the second husband; so that the Montgomery records 
are in most eases doubtful, where I had not an opportunity of correct- 
ing them. From what I have here said; think it will be seen that 
these records of usages and accepted rules must be received -with 
caution. Still they are of undoubted value if so received ; and the 
precedents and exceptions entered in them will bo always useful. 
But in nice questions, such as the distance in relationship of a male 
heir from the deceased, which is great enough to entitle the daughter 
of the deceased to succeed in preference to the male relation, I should 
attach no weight to these records. 


11. In short all usages and customs have been divided into three 
Three clasees of usages Classes:-(}),those concerning cach individual 
and customs. Rough drafts. holding and effecting only those having rights 
in the holding ; (2) those concerning each village, and effecting all the 
residents, proprietors or non-proprictors; and (3) tribal usages and 
customs. These have all been recorded, and will be found, as regards class 
1, entered in the faired khewat m&a muntakhib at each holding; as regards 
class 2, in the faired pedigree table or one of the other four papers men- 
tioned in para. 9; and as regards class 3, in the volumes of tribal usayes 
filed in the Deputy Commissioner's office. In cases of doubt, the judicial 
ofticer may often find it useful to examine the rough drafts of these 
papers. He should then send for the chittha tasdik ( chittha muntékhib 
or khatoni) or misl khatawdr of the holding, according as the attes- 
tation was done under the old or new system, if his enquiry concerns 
a single holding; or for the misl mujmili, if it concerns the village 
customs. The rough drafts of the tribal usages for each tahsil have 
aiso been filed. At last settlement also, a chittha tasdik, or rough 
attestation paper was prepared for a great part of the district, An 
examination of this has often proved useful. Most of the rough drafts, 
from which the faired settlement record has been prepared, are in the 
-misl mujmili, There, too, will be found the shajra and khasra abédi, 
or map and register of the village site, 
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12. Government rights to mines, gold-washings and other 
Government rights under property detailed in sections 26, 28 and 29 of 
Act XXXII of 1371, Act XXXII of 1871, have been duly recorded, 
but the value of these rights at present may be putat nil. For there are, 
as far as is yet known, no “mines of metal or coal or gold-washings” in 
the district ; and as regards other rights, the Financial Commissioner 
has decided that “where large wastes have been,allotted to the 
village communities, having been exempted from the general demarcation 
of Government waste effected at the last settlement, * * * * * no claim 
of Government to proprictary right should be asserted under section 28 
of the Act ** * * Tho same argument applies in the case of dhart and 
thandputti dues, if Government has formally surrendered them by 
allowing the people to enjoy them, and causing the fact to be recorded.” 
(No. 2475, dated 11th April 1872, to Settlement Commissioner), A 
clause has been entered on the back of the darkhwast, declaring the 
property of Government in all natural rivers, streams, &c, and its “right 
to make such arrangements for the improvement or extension of irriga- 
tion as it may think proper; as muchycare as possible being taken not 
to injure existing interests.” 


13. The question of how lessees of Government waste lands 
Status of lessees of Govern- shouldbe reeorded, who had been allowed to 
ment waste lands. sink wells, found’ villages and in fact exercise 
all the rights of proprietorship, had to be decided. The question was 
one of some magnitude, as it concerned 1,025 estates, with an area 
of 125,008 acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 32,488, It was ultimately 
decided (No. 1,399 dated 19th September 1873, from Secretary to 
Government Punjab to Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab, 
and previous correspondence ) that the lessees should, in all cases, 
except as regards grants made under Financial Commissioner’s circulars 
7 and 12 of 1868, be recorded proprictors, In cases of grants made 
under these circulars, if mélikéma had been fixed, the lessees were to be 
recorded as tenauts; while if no mélikana had been fixed, a separate 
enquiry was to be made into each case, By this order, the holders of 
S4erants with an area of 8,801 acres were recorded as tenants ; separate 
enquiry was directed in respect of 48 grants, with an area of 4,065 
acres; in other cases, proprietary rights were upheld, This order came 
too late to be carried out by the settlement department, and its final 
execution had to be left to the Deputy Commissioner. 


14. Besides the settlement misl and record of tribal usages, 
records of riverain law and irrigation rights 
were also prepared. The record of riverain Jaw 
for the Ravi, in tahsi!l Gugera, was attested by Mr, Roe, and in tahsil 
Montgomery by Rai Bakhtiwar Lal, Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer; and that for the Sutlej by me, in the presence of an official 
from Bahiwalpur and Sirsa, and of the Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officers of Montgomery and Muktsar. On the Ravi there can be no 
question of jurisdiction, as the territory on both sides of the river is 
British; as regards proprietorship, the rule usually prevailing on the 
upper Ravi, is that, known as “ war pair.” The settlement papers show 
Ad 


Riverain law, 
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.the boundaries of each village. Land thrown up belongs to the village 
withia whose boundaries it is thrown up, ho matter whether it can be 
identified or not. Ifa whole village is swept away, the propietors have 
no claim eu other villages. Bat if afterwards land is thrown up within 
the space formerly included within their boundaries, they are entitled 
.to it. Disputed boundaries are to bé settled according to the settlement 
maps. On the lower Ravi,and universally on the Sutlej the rule of 
“kishtibanne” is followed. By this rule the deep stream forms the boun- 
dary of opposite villages. ‘I'he deep stream is determined by the course 
taken by boats wheu tho river has gone down. Henee the name of 
the rule, This rule is also known as the “hadd sthandaré” and 
“hachhmeahh” rule; according to it land transferred from one side of 
‘the river to the other by avulsion, so that it can be recoonized, belongs 
to the original proprietors; but land thrown up whieh cannot be 
identified, belongs to the village adjoining which it is thrown up. Under 
this rule, if a whole village is swept away, the proprietors lose their 
land for ever; because, even if land is again thrown up, where their 
village was situated, it will belong-to the villages adjoining which it 
is thrown up. Jurisdictionswas formerly decided by the deep stream, 
All land on one side belonged to Bahawalpur, Sirsa or Maindot; all on 
the other, to Montgomery. ‘The orders of the Secretary of State, contained 
in despatch No 3 dated Gth January 1861, directed that each caso 
should be consicered on its inetits, when villazes are transferred by 
avulsion from oue jurisdiction to the other. ‘The changes that oceur are 
considerable. In 1860, four villages were transferred to Bahéwalpur ; 
next year five more went. In-1866, six more villages were transferred 
to the left side of the stream, and in 1870, two more. In that year and 
the following, however, ten villages were recovered. It will generally be 
found the simplest plan to keep to the old rule, unless some special 
case is made out. It is very common on the Sutlej for villages to own 
land on both banks; and so, the change is not as violent as might 
secm at first sight. The people too are accustomed to the rule; and 
there can be very little advantage in allowing Bahiwalpur, to get a 
footing on ths Prnjab side of the river again. It will be noticed that 
the statement of the kishtibanna rule prevailing on the lower Ravi, and 
being met with on the upper Ravi, is contrary to the account given by 
Lieut. Elphinstone, in para. 87 of the Gugera settlement report; but 
I see no reason to doubt its correctness. ‘The usual reason given for 
the difference in custom is difference in jurisdiction; and it is obvious 
that with different states, the“ war par” rule would have led to perpetual 
squabbles, in the good cld days. 


15. rigation rights in the Deg stream and in the carals, as well 
as in the minor watercourses have been 
recorded, Inthe Ravi tahsfls these rights have 
been recorded in much detail ; but in the Sutlej 
tahsils it did not appear advisable to follow this course. General 
customs are few, simple and uniform, while customs prevailing among 
individuals were already provided for in the settlement records. 
The general customs have been in all cases carefully recorded, and the 


Records of irrigation 
rights, 
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files usually accompanied with maps made over to the district office, 
In the Ravi settlement records, astatement of the customs of individual 
villages will often be found besides-the papers mentioned in para.1. 


16. Great care has been taken to secure a correct record of lands 
occupied by the canal department. The field 
maps have been. signed by the Executive Engi- 
necr, in token that he is satisfied of their correctly showing canal lands. 
It is hoped, therefore that no serious errors havo been made in this matter. 


Record of canal Jands. 


#7. While stating that the distinction between hereditary and 
non-hereditary tenants was unknown under 
native rule in this part of the Punjab, Lieut. 
Elphinstone says :-— 


It ig remarkable therefore, that the cultivators should jn some portions of the district, - 
notwithstanding their uncertain tenure; Have had the right to sell the “ kasht ” or cultiva-. 
tion of land ; instances of such a right being acknowledged frequently came under the 
cognizance of the settlement courts. This claim tosel] the right of cultivation was always 
founded.on.the fact of the claimant having been the first plougher of the soil, Tt was 
therefore vt importance, when determining-the position cultivators were to occupy, to 
ascontatrs to whom tlie claim of “ butiméar” or first-ploughing of the land belonged. Jn 
aeaordance with instructions issued 6n-this subject by saperior authority, all cultivators 
who could make out their claim to the“ dvti muir” were recognized as hereditary cultiva- 
tors; a privilege also conferred on those who had cultivated for eight years, if residents 
in the: village; and twelve years, if non-Pesidents, 


Fonanta.- 


Tt must always be remeinbered that under native rule no such 
thing as absolute proprietary right was recognized, The missing class 
was not the hereditary tenant, but the proprietor. When the British 
Government made a present of the land to certain individuals, all 
the hereditary cultivators did not shareéin this boon, yet they undoubt- 
edly had rights of occupaney which the Sikhs would have respected, 
and it is tor this reason that we find Licut. Elphinstone giving 
“buti mdr” as a ground for supevior tenant right, while Major Marsden 
says :--~“ The principal title to proprictary right in this district seems 
to be clearing the jangle and bringing the land. under cultivation. 
It generally extends to cach member of a fraternity or association 
engaged in this original task; and I am inclined to think does not 
reach beyond the land actually cultivated.” Thus “buéi mdr” here 
conferred proprietary right; and proprietary right was simply the 
right to hold the land as long as you. cultivated it, or arranged for 
its cultivation. No doubt you might dispose of it with the approval of 
the kardar,as Lieut. Elphinstone’s “bul2 mar” tenants could do, Tbelieve 
in the Atiri ildka it wasa regular custom for hereditary tenants to sublet 
their lands. However, this questien has now only an antiquarian 
interest ( para. 120 of the Gugera Settlement Report.) 


18. The system of raising non-hereditary cultivators to the 
position of hereditary tenants after they had 
cultivated the same Jand for a certain number of 
years, was continued after completion of settlement operations, till it 
Attracted notice and was stopped. In his report on the subject, the 
Deputy Commissioner stated that no cases had been known of proprietors 
secking to oust their tenants, but they had occasionally tried to make 


Continued. 
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them stay by an appeal to the law courts. Where the state of things is 
such, it may be imagined that tenancy cases give little trouble. The 
migratory habits of the cultivators caused a good deal of extra work. 
A comparison in 1872 of the settlement papers with the annual papers of 
1867, showed about 10,000 changes in the cultivatory occupation of land 
in the one tahsil of Dipalpur. All these changes had to be investigated. 
By making the enquiry mdlikwar instead of assimiwar, it was found 
possible to reduce the number of files to about 2,500. As arule, the 
status of tenants was recorded in the terms of Act XXVIII of 1868, 
but different orders were issned on the subject at different times, 
and so the system has not been uniform. As rents are almost 
invariably paid in kind, no general raising of rents was possible. 
In a few cascs, the proprietors applied for m@likana or increased 
milikina ; but I did not consider it any part of my business to 
encourage such claims; though, of course, they were fairly treated, 
when made. 


19. According to para. 48 of the Gugera settlement report, 
the villages of the district were distributed in 
the different parganahs, as regards their form 
of tenure according to the accompattying statement :— 


Bhaya- 


Village tenures, 
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Name of Tahsi!, Zamindari., Pattidart, chara, 
Gugera aT. ot 14 94 202 
Sayadwala my 71 65 110 236 
Hujra ta 323 55 58 436 
Paékpattan 7, ato | 17 66 362 
Harappa ee 7 16 97 210 
Total te 864 157 425 1,446 
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The records of the revised scttlement show some change in the relative 
* « 7 ser 
proportion of the different tenures :— 





























| ae Ot ee 
Name of Tahstl, Zamindivi Pattiddri, | RAT | Total, 
Gnegera aby 205 151 108 BE | 
Montgoucry has 320 At 128 492 
Dipdlour aes 455 140 16 610 
Paikpattan oe 411 | 35 66 512 
Total aa 1,481 370 317 2,168 
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Comparing the percentage of each form on the total number of 
villages, formerly and now, it appears that 68°3 per cent. of the villages 
are zamindéri against 59°7 per cent. formerly; 17-1 per cent. are 
pattidari, and 146 per cent. bhaydchara, against 10°9 per cent, 
and 29°4 per cent. respectively of last settlement, The increase in 
the number, actual and relative, of zamfindari villages is, of course, due 
to the grants of waste land generally made to a single individual. At 
last settlement, a considerable number of pattiddéri chéhwaér villages, 
or pattidéri villages in which the shares are represented by wells, were 
entered as bhaydchéra; this explains the decrease in the number of 
bhaydchara tertures. It seems there were no perfect pattidari villages 
at last settlement ; 91 estates are now so recorded. The form of tenure 
is always stated in the pedigree table ; and where there are main 
sub-divisions, their tenure is also shown, 


20, The distibution of the jama over the holdings of the village 
has been left as usual to the people. The few 
disputes thatarose were settled. A separate 
“misl” has been prepared in each village showing the former system 
of distribution and that now adopted, with the revenue due from each 
holding under the latter. Thigis attested by the superintendent, 
and from it the columns concerning the revenue payable in future are 
filled up in the faired settlement record. It is known as the misl tafrik 
jama. In the following abstract the methods of internal rating adopted 
in the four tahsils are shown. | The distribution according to soil rates 
was made, not with reference to the kind» of soil, as sikand, gasra, &c., 
but with reference to the quality of the soil, as being good or bad 
(nakis, kamil ) -— 


Distribution of jaméas. 



































a | o | AccoRDING To OccUPaATION 
‘to a (Kabza,) 
P a a Sar a ner = 
Name of Tahsil. Ba 2 ; . Fi é, 4 } 
g r § ge Fe ‘e| Total 
Gugera eee 295 v0 43 35 108 
Montgomery ae | B40 il 62 70 148 
Pikpattan a8 446 G 59 1 66 
Dipdlpur re | 898 4 15 19 
Total . 1,676 51 164 121 336 











In this abstract the nine recusant villages of Montgomery are not 
shown, Distribution according to ploughs is quite unknown. By 
“irrigation-rates” is meant, the system of internal rating according to 
classes of land with reference to the source: of water supply, as chahi 
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sailiba, bardni, &. A distribution according to shares in wells is 
very rare, except in Gugera. 

21. There are four qists. The zaminddrs themselves decided 
what share of the revenue thoy would pay with 
each. The general result is approximately a 
payment of annas 10 with the summer qists,and annas 6 with the winter 
gists, The proportion varies in different tahsils. In Montgomery it 
is nearly three in the summer to one in the winter, while in Pékpattan 
it is nearly four to three. In the other tahsils the average for the 
district is preserved. The summer instalments are nearly equal in all 
the tahsils except Montgomery, where the people, who objected at 
first to the proposed adjournment of the dates of the qists, have decided 
to pay two shares with the second instalment and one with the first. 
The two kharifor winter instalments are everywhere nearly equal. A 
copy ofthe darkhwiast, printed on cloth, has been made over to the 
lambardars of each village. 

22, The madfi registers were examined, and cases in whieh there 
did not appear to be sufficient authority for 
the- grant’ were submitted for orders. There 
was little to be done in this matter. Only six cases had to be referred 
to Government. 

Under the provisions of Financial Commissioner’s Book Circular 
No, I of 1870, gardens and groves have been 
exempted from assessment. A condition has 
been inserted in the settlement record that the land willbe liable to be 
assessed if the garden or grove isnot kept up. 

23. The settlement record is written entirely in téalik Except 
Completion of thesettle- in rare cases the writing is clear and Jegible. The 
ment record, records have been bound in cloth and made 
over to the Deputy Commissioner. ~ The patwéris have also been 
supplied with copies. The plan of lithographing the field map and 
selling copies to the zamindaérs was not adopted, as it was found that the 
expense of printing the maps was excessive, and no one cared to have 
the mapor understood it when he had got it. In other districts, it 
has been customary to provide the villages, of course for a considera- 
tion, with copies of some of the papers included in the settlement 
record, which were then placed for general perusal in the village 
chaupaél. This was not done in Montgomery, as it was considered that 
the expense would be greater than the utility of these papers to the 
people would justify. In most villages nota single person would 
have been able to read them. Montgomery is very far from that 
stage of civilization where the people are able to make use of such 
means of self-protection. 
24, Great pains have been taken to ensure the accuracy of the 
: records, and I see no reason to doubt that they 
Trustworthiness of the . 
aettlemont record. are as reliable as those made elsewhere. After 
fairing they were again examined, and any errors detected were corrected; 
if they err, it is in being too elaborate ; and any mistakes found will be 
due principally to this fault, I am afraid thatin Montgomery the most 


Qists. 


Madfis, 


Gardens aud groves, 
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perfect records would in a few years become of little value, such are the 
changes constantly taking place, 


25. In the early days of the settlement, zaildirs were appointed 
over clusters of villages. These office holders are 
meant to serve as a link between the Govern- 
ment officers and the lambardars. They were selected with reference to 
their personal fitness and the influence they possess among their 
clansmen. As far as could bo managed, villages of the same clan were 
included in the same zail; but of course, this principle cannot be 
carried out in its integrity. The zaildér is head lainbardar of one or 
more villages, and as such receives his remuneration as lambardér with 
an additional 1 per cent. on the revenue of the village. As zailddr, he 
receives 1 per cent. on the revenue of his zail; and in the Dipalpur and 
Pakpattan tahsils, small portions of waste land have been exempted 
from revenue by Government and made over te the zaildérs. Similar 
gvants were made in some cases in Gugera and Montgomery; but as they 
were not made ina strictly correct manner, the zaildirs have oceasionally 
not been able to get possession, ‘There are Szaildirs in Montgomery and 
Pakpattan, 10 in Gugera, and 11 in Dipalpur. The average number of 
estates In each aailis 59. Of the zaildars, 6 are Kharrals and 6 Wattus ; 
the Sayads, Afghans, Joys, Ihattris, and Kambohs have each two 
representatives; and the Khacgeds, Hans, Kathids, Baghelds, Sidls, 
Biloches, Mains, Vairars, Avains, Ararsaand Phularwans one each. The 
zaildirs have been very useful in the course of settlement operations, and 
will, it is to be hoped, prove so to the district officer, The system 
requires careful watching. Poliee zaildars were appointed long ago, but 
owing to injudicions arrangements, proved a failure. On no account 
should zaildars be allowed to collect their allowance themselves, If they 
are, they will pass their time in perpetual quarrels with the lambardirs, 
and so their usefulness will be impaired. A zaildérs’ book, giving a 
good deal of information about these office holders, has been placed in 
the district office, 


Zaildars. 


26, In all villages with more than one lambardiar, a head lambar- 
dar has been appointed. As head lambardér 
he will get 1 per cent. on the revenue of the 
village. The object of this appointment was to secure one lambardar, 
who would be responsible for carrying out official orders, and thus puta 
stop to the hindrance caused by cach lambardar, making excuses and 
throwing the burden on the shoulders of the others. As early as 1863, 
the Deputy Commissioner proposed a similar plan. The votes of the 
share-holders were principally looked to in making the selection of the 
head lambardar. In estates whick could lay claim to the dignity of 
a Village, and were not merely a single well, if there was only one 
lambardar, he was appointed head lambarddr, as it was considered 
fair that if he did the work, he should get the pay of the post, It 
seems to me doubtful whether the head lambardér will ever do any 
thing worth his pay. 


Head lambardars, 
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97. The number of lambardirs in the district is 2,735, which 
gives about 5 lambardars to every four estates ; 
but many men are lambardars in several estates. 
The average remuneration is under Rs. 6 per annum, In most villages 
it will probably be found, that the lambardar never collects his pachotra. 
No attempt was made to reduce the number of lambardars; and in 
most cases, a great deal more mischief, than good, is done by meddling 
with such matters. Several cases came before me, where the shareholders 
wished to have a woman appointed lambardir. I generally agreed, if 
she was able to produce a fib awent. It seemed to me, it would be 
inconsistent with the lectures delivered to natives on the subject of the 
emancipation of women, to refuse to allow a woman to occupy an 
honorary post, when her fellow villagers themselves wished her appointed. 
Where the woman is the sole proprietor, her appointment is of course 
unavoidable. 


Lambardars. 


28. - In fixing the patwiris’ circles, the principal points kept in 
view werer-(1) to make as few changes as 
possible; (2) to-make the circle compact and 
not of excessive size; (3) to secure the patwiri a fair wage; and (4) to 
have all the villages of the circle in one and the same zail. In fixing 
the circles in Dipdlpur and. Palkpattan, I also aimed at bringing as 
many circles as possible into the traets flooded by the canals or river, 
so as to have as large a number as possible of patwaris available for the 
annual measurements of canal irrigated lands, and in case of need, of 
sailaba lands, There are 135, patwaris in. the distirct, of whom 12 are 
Hindi-khwan and 123 Farsi-khwan. In the following form, the 
average area, number of villages, and pay of the patwaris’ circles in each 
tabsil, are shown :-~ 


Patwiris. 











NUMBER OF PATWARIS [AVERAGE.PRR CIRCLE OF 














Na f Talisil, dray, 
eres Farst | Hina | vil Total | Cultiva- Wy 
Total, Kh ain Kh es iia | area |ted area 
wan Weal | eee (acres). | (acres,) 
Gugera we f 33 80 3 17 7,932 2,008 | Rs. 111 
Montgomery a | BB 33 we 15 | 6,924 | 1,921 # ,, 110 
Paékpattan Pe 22 |; 22 on 23 18,413 | 2,205 » 102 
Dipélpur we | 47 38 9 138 10,670 | 4,031 J ,, 125 














The pay here entered is exclusive of the percentage on the abidna, which 
will fail to the share of the patwdris. In Dipélpur the rate at which 
the patwaris are paid, is 5 per cent. on the jama; and that is the usual 
vate in the Ravi tahsils. In Pakpattan the rates vary ; no change was 
made in those found existing. It is clear, the patwdris are badly paid 
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in Pakpattan. By raising the rates all round to 5 per cent. * their pay 
would be increased by Rs. 12 per annum; and as Pakpattan is 
thoroughly satistied with its jamas, the increase would not be minded. 
As long as patwdris are paid according to the jamés of their circles, 
and have to collect their pay themselves, any satisfactory arrangement 
about their pay is out of the question. The patwiris of this district 
‘are up to the average in ability, I think. It will be well for the 
Deputy Commissioner to endeavour gradually to break up the cliques 
now existing among them. 


29. The patwari, we are told, is the village servant. In this 
district he never was, and never will bea village 
servant, He is, as Lieut. Elphinstone says; 
“a new creation of our Government.” The “dharwéf,” who still flourishes, 
was the village accountant ; the modern patwari corresponds rather to 
the Sikh mutsaddi. The dharwdi still keeps the village accounts and 
weighs the grain as he did of yore. He keeps a shop, and generally 
takes the contract for the collection of the “dharat.” His papers are 
drawn up in “Landi” not Gurmukhi. In former days, he used to 
accompany the mutsaddi and make a copy of the papers prepared on the 
field ; and he assisted the lambardar in collecting the revenue from the 
tenants, and waited on travellers. In 1863, it was proposed to employ 
the dharwiis as a subordinate patwéri agency. Jt appeared then that 
in some villages, there was no dharwéi, in some there were two, Some 
dharwAis actually collected the revenne and paid itin, The patwéris 
got all their information from the dharw4is. So books with columns 
were prescribed for the use of dharwais.. But the dharwdis did not use 
them, and the whole thing came to nothing, The dharwiai is the village 
servant, and should be left to serve the village. The patwiari is a 
Government servant, and should be made to do his duty towards 
Government ; and to enable him todo his duty honestly and fearlessly, 
he should be made independent -of the lambardézs, and get his pay 
through the tahsildir. 


30. Village watchmen are paid at the rate of Rs. 3 per mensem. 
Their beat includes often more than one village. 
The amount due is “ bachhed ” every six months, 
The scale of pay and manner of collecting it are entered on the back of 
the darkhwast ; but the settlement department is not supposed to have 
anything more to do in this matter than to make this entry. For this 
reason, the pay of the “chaukidér” has not been shown among the 
extra cesses. 


81. Settlement operations were commenced here by Mr, Roe, in 

: February 1868. They were brought to a close 

ones Of pettlement, by the end of September 1873. They lasted a 
cers in charge, : ce 

period of five years and eight months. In 

May 1870, Mr. Roe was obliged to go on sick leave, and on the expiry 

of his leave he was transferred to Hoshiarpur. I held charge of the 

settlement from the beginning of August 1870, to the middle of July 1873. 

Early in 1869, the ilaka of the Naw4b of Mamdot, with the rest of the 

* Orders have since issued to raise the rate of pay to Re, 5 per cent. 
Aad 


The Qharwéi, 


Village watchmen, 
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‘Muktsar tahail, in the Ferogepore district,-ontthe left: sideof the Sutlet, 
comprising an-areaof rather more:than 1,000 square miles, was added to 
the tract being settled by the settlement officcr.of Montgomery. 


Measurements: were started in Hujra and: Gugera about the middle 
of May 1868 ; in Montgomery, at the beginning 
of July 1868,and in’ Pakpattan, not till January 
1869. “Difficulties about funds and a proper stati were experienved. It 
was, moreover, evident from the first that with au area of 10,000-acres per 
patwari, work could not get on quickly, unless the subordinate agency 
were increased. : ‘It. was not-increased; and work. got on. slowly. The 
measurements:were completed:in.Guygera inthe first, and. in. Dipélpur 
-in +the-second quarter of 1870-71. ‘They.-were brought to a close in 
Montgomery: .in September 1870, andsin Pakpattan in: April :1871, 
: » Attestation. was completed in Gugera in-Novem- 

ASAembOn: rher .1870;.in ‘Montgomery inMay and in 
Dipdlpur:in June,.of the following year; in Pakpattan not till August 
1872. 

The new. jams were announced in Gugera in: Febrwary ° 3871 
and in ‘Montgomery in the: following: June ; 
in Pakpattan in April 1873; and in Dipalpur 
in June 1873. Operations were completed in Gugera in-May, and in 
Montgomery in October:1872; in Pakpattan in July, and-in ‘Dipdlpur 
in September ‘1873. 


32. Five years and.eight months.are a long time for operations. to 
continue-in a Punjab district, where the. total 
varea included: within village limits is not quite 
18 lakhs of: acres,.of which little. over 34 lakhs 
are cultivated.  But.there.were three causes -which retarded work. 
First, the insufficiency .of.the subordinateagency, cousisting of only 127 
badly paid- patwauis. Secondly, the very elaborate .way in which. xo 
much of'the attestation was done, This involved the attestation of the 
whole of Gugera twice; and a.considerable part of Montgomery and 
‘Dipétpur was. done twice too on the same account, “This part seems to 
have been-as- much as one-third. ‘Again, a good deal if. fairing in 
Gugera-had- to be done again,.as ‘the forms. originally used were 
‘subsequently altered. ‘Thirdly, the change which. took: place atthe 
ead of 1871, by which the power of sanctioning new assessments was 
taken: away’-from- the Settlement Commissioner, It is obvious that, if 
4the-sanetion- ‘of "Gevernment to the proposed assessments has to be 
obtained before announcing them, delay must occur, which was avoided, 
when the.sanction of the: Settlement Covmmissioner-was sufficient. And 
soit happened, thatthe Pékpatian and. Dipalpur establishments were 
sitting idle for some..time ohefere-:the jamais were- announced. \'Yet 
they. were. brought; oyt.a.few: days.after yanction to ‘them had’ been 
received. IJn-ordinary: cases,: such: delay: wouldbe:small ; uti here it 
was increased by. tha ehamge -in ‘system: taking: place -when wwork 
was already. far advanced, and: ;there. was not adiictent. ocengation for 
che. staff till orders-could be zeceived:concerning:the:jamds. [‘Vharwhole 
question of canal assessments too.had.to..be considered. “This was 


Measurements, 


Announcement, of jamés. 


Long duration’ of settle- 
amant-oparstions, 
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not a matter to -be decided in a hurry. I do not think that my 
subordinates were in the least degree wanting in willingness or 
industry ; and I trust that on a consideration of the circumstances 
of the settlement, it will be admitted that work was completed with 
as little delay as could reasonably be expected. 


33, As must necessarily be the case when settlement is protracted, 
the cost incurred has been large. The expen- 
diture from imperial funds has amounted to Rs. 
2,27,606-1-10, A sum of Rs. 8,615-10-9 remained after paying all 
expenses defrayed from miscellaneous sources of income. So that the 
actual cost of the settlement to Government has been Rs. 2,23,990-7-1. 
All other expenditure of every kind, exclusive only of the cost of the 
process service establishment,anounted to Rs. 1,14,896, omitting fractions. 
I omit income from stamps, registry fees on decrees, and income and 
expenditure of talabéna, as these items seem hardly to belong to 
‘settlement accounts. On the other hand, patwaris’ pay is shown. The 
total expenditure then on the settlement has been Rs. 3,42,502-1-10. 
This expenditure contrasts unfaverably.with that incurred in other 
Punjab districts ; but the differenée is in a great measure, only apparent, 
and due to the different way in which the statements of expenditure are 
drawn up. 


34. Rai Gopél Dis was Assistant Settlement Officer in the early 
days of the settlement. He did good work in 
starting) operations. After his transfer. to 
Peshawar, Rai Bakhtéwar Lal was sent to Montgomery in his place. 
He is an officer of much revenue and settlement experience, which has 
on several occasions proved useful. Of the superintendents, Mumtaz 
Husén, who was in charge of the Gugera tahsil, gave most satisfaction. 
Muhammad Isa, the Superintendent -of Dipélpur, and Imd4m Shah 
Kanungo of Pakpattan, rendered much assistance in the course of my 
enquiries concerning the facts recorded in this report. 


Cost of the settlement. 


Notices of officers. 


W. E. PURSER, 
The 30th December 1874. Settlement Officer. 


